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ADVERTISEMENT OF THE AMEMCM PUBLISHERS. 



That a work has reached a third edition in England, although one evidence 
of its merit, may not always be a safe or satisfactory reason for its republication 
in this country. But in regard to the volume herewith sent forth, the subject of 
which it treats is of such general interest, and the ability with which it has been 
prepared is so marked, and has been so universally acknowledged, that the pub- 
lishers cannot hesitate to believe they are doing good service to the cause of 
sound theological learning in making it accessible to a large class of American 
readers, who in all probability would not otherwise be able to possess it. 

The parable, whilst it is amongst the earliest modes of conveying truth to the 
mind, is at the same time the most effective. Never losing its vigor by age or 
repetition, it convinces sooner than logical argument, and strikes the imagination 
more readily than a living example.* From the fact that the parables of our 
Lord form a very considerable portion of his recorded teaching, and that he was 
accustomed by them to enforce the highest moral precepts, to illustrate important 
points of doctrine, and to give prophetical intimation of future events relating to 
himself and his mission, it is obvious that a competent knowledge of this portion 
of the Gospels, while it is essential to the Christian teacher, is of the greatest value 
to every member of the Church. And amply will these sacred fictions repay the 
most constant perusal. Attractive in the highest degree, even to childliood, 
while as yet like Samuel the little hearer " does not know the Lord, nor in the 
word of the Lord yet revealed to him" (1 Sam. iii. 7), they are the delight of 
iper manhood, and never fail to offer to the attentive reader, beauties to admire. 

* HsDc autem docendi ratio, qua) fkcit ad illustratiocem antiquis seculis plurimum 
adhibcbatur. Ut Hieroglyphica litcris, ita Parabolsd argumcntis erant antiquiores. 
Atque hodie etiam et semper, eximius est et ftiit Parabolarum vigor; cum nee ar- 
gumenta tarn perspicua nee vera excmpla tarn apta, esse possint.— Biconi De Aug 
mentis Sdentiarumj lib. 2, cap. 13. 
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principles to ponder, and examples to allure. Thus do they illustrate the wisdoir 
and benevolence of that Heavenly Teacher '* who spake as never man spake," 
and exhibit a skill in the statement of moral principles to which no merely human 
intellect was ever equal, and a power and beauty of illustration which no poet or 
orator ever approached. 

In the present work the parables of our Lord are collected together, compared, 
and explained ; and by a judicious use of learning, and a fertile and happy em- 
ployment of iUustrative comment, they are rendered eminently profitable *' for doc- 
trine, for reproof, for correction, and instruction in righteousness.*' '* As a mere 
delight to the understanding," says Dr. Arnold, " I know of none greater than 
thus bringing together the different and scattered jewels of God's word, and 
arranging them in one perfect group. For whatever is tlie pleasure of contem- 
plating wisdom absolutely inexhaustible, employed on no abstract matter of 
science, but on our very own nature, opening the secrets of our hearts, and dis- 
closing the whole plan of our course in life ; of the highest wisdom clothed in a 
garb of most surpassing beauty ; such is the pleasure to the mere understanding 
of searching into the words of Christ, and blending them into the image of his 
perfect will respecting us." If the understanding can be thus delighted and 
improved, can it fail but that at the same time the heart will be made better ? 
Mr. Trench, while informing the understanding, has never neglected the oppor- 
tunity to excite the affections, to regulate them, and lead them to seek the blessed 
influences of that Holy Spirit which can alone purify them and fit them for the 
service of God. These " scattered jewels of God's word," of which Dr. Arnold 
speaks, he has brought together, and fixed them in a setting, not worthy indeed 
of their richness and lustra— what silver, or gold even, of human workmanship 
could possess such value ? — ^but the framework is yet skilfully constructed, and 
is wrought by a devout as well as a learned and earnest mind, and will hold its 
pearls of wisdom so that we may have the opportunity of gazing upon them in 
their concentrated form with delight and profit. 

Under these convictions of the importance of the subject and the successful 
manner in which it has oeen treated by Mr. Trench, this volume is now com- 
mended to the notice of American readers by the Publishen. 
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INTRODUCTOaY REMARKS. 



CHAPTER I. 

ON THE DEFINITION OF THE PAKABLE. 

Those writers irbo have had occasion to define a parable* do not appear 
to liave fonnd it an easy task to giye such a satisfying definition as 
shonld omit none of its distinguishing marks, and yet at the same time 
include nothing that was superfluous and merely accidental Bather 
than attempt to add another to the many definitions already giyen^f I 
will seek to note briefly what seems to me to difference it from the fable, 
the allegory, and such other forms of composition as most closely border 
upon it In the process of thus distinguishing it from those forms of 
composition, with which it is most nearly allied, and therefore most 

* TlapoBok^, from vapafidxxttp, projicere, objicere, t. e. r\ rtwi, to put forth one 
thing before or beside another ; and it is assumed, when wapofiox^ Is used for para- 
ble, though not neoesiarily included in the word, that the purpose for which they 
are set side by side is that they may be compared one with the other. That tlus is 
not necessarily included is proTed not only (torn the derivation, but Arom the fkct 
that the word itself and the whole fkmily of cog:nato words, as irap4/3oXof,iray>a3^AMf, 
parabolanus, are used in altogether a diflferent sense, yet one growing out of tho 
same root, in which the notion of fmtHng forth is retained, but it is no longer fbr 
the purpose of comparison, which is only the accident, not of tho essence of the 
word. Thus vapdfioXot, qui objicU se prsBsentissimo vitss periculo, one who exposes 
his life, as those called paraboUmij because they buried infected corpses at Alex- 
andria. 

t Many fhnn the Greek Fathers are to be found in Suicer's 7%es.f s. y. wapafioK^. 
Jerome, on Mark iy., defines it thus: Sermonem utilem, sub idonea flguri expres- 
sum, et in reoessu, oontinentem spiritnalem aliquam admonltionem ; and he calls it 
flnely in another place {Ad Algas,), Qoasi umbra prteyia yeritatis. Among tho 
modems, Unger {De Parab. Jesu N(U/ur&^ p. 80) : Parabola Jesu est coUatlo per 
narratinnculam fictam, sed yerisimilem, seri6 illustrans rem sublimiorem. Teel- 
man : Parabola est similitude a rebus conmiunibas et obviis desumta ad signiflcan- 
dum quicquam spirituale et cseleste. Bcngcl : Parabola est oratio, quie per narra- 
Uooem fictam sed yera similem, a rebus ad vitro communis usum pertinentibus 
desnmtam, veritates minus notas aut morales repnesentat. 
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likely to be confounded, and justifying the distinction, its essential pro 
perties will come before us much more clearly than I could hope to bring 
them in any other way. 

1. There are some who have confounded the parable with the -^Bso- 
pio fable, or drawn only a slight and hardly perceptible line of distinc- 
tion between them, as for instance Lessing and Storr, who affirm that 
the fable relates an event as having actually taken place at a certain 
time, while the parable only assumes it as possible. But not to say 
that examples altogether fail to bear them out in this assertion, the dif- 
ference is much more real, and far more deeply seated than this. The 
parable is constructed to set forth a truth spiritual and heavenly : this 
the fable, with all its value, is not ; it is essentially of the earth, and 
never lifts itself above the cartL It never has a higher aim than to in- 
culcate maxims of prudential morality, industry, caution, foresight ; and 
these it will sometimes recommend even at the expense of the higher 
self-forgetting virtues. The fable just reaches that pitch of morality 
which the world will understand and approve. But it has no place in 
the Scripture,* and in the nature of things could have none, for the pur- 
pose of Scripture excludes it ; that purpose being the awakening of man 
to a consciousness of a divine original, the education of the reason, and 
of all which is spiritual in man, and not, except incidentally, the sharp- 
ening of the understanding. For the purposes of the fable, which are 
the recommendation and enforcement of the prudential virtues, the regu- 
lation of that in man which is instinct in beasts, in itself a laudable dis- 
cipline, but by itself leaving him only a subtler beast of the field, — ^for 
these purposes, examples and illustrations taken from the world beneath 
him are admirably suited.f That world is therefore the haunt and the 
main region, though by no means the exclusive one, of the fable : even 
when men are introduced, it is on the side by which they are connected 

* The two &ble8 that are found in the Old Testament, that of the trees which 
would choose a king (Judg. ix. 8-15), and the brief one of the thistle and cedar 
(2 Kin. xir. 9), may seem to impeach the universality of this rale, but do not so in 
fkct. For in neither case is it God that is speaking, nor yet messengers of his, de- 
livering his counsel : bat men, and fVom an earthly standing point, not a divine. 
Jotham seeks only to teach the men of Shechem their folly, not their sin, in making 
Abimelcch king over them : the fable never lifting itself to the rebuke of sin, as it 
is sin ; this is beyond its region ; but 6nly in so far as it is also folly. And Jchoash, 
in the same way, would make Amaziah see his presumption and pride, in challong- 
ing him to the conflict, not thereby teaching him any moral lesson, but only giving 
evidence in the fkble which he uttered, that his own pride was offended by the 
challenge of the Jewish king. 

t The greatest of all fables, the Reineke Fuchs, affords ample illustration of aU 
this ; it is throughout a glorifying of cunning as the guide of life and the deliverer 
from all evil 
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with that lower world ; while on the other hand, in the parable, the 
world of animals, thoagh not wholly excluded, finds only admission in 
so far as it is related to man. The relation of beasts to one another not 
being spiritual, can supply no analogies, can be in no wise helpful for 
declaring the truths of the kingdom of God. But all man's relations to 
man are spiritual, many of his relations to the world beneath him are so 
also. His lordship over the animals, for instance, rests on his higher 
spiritual nature, is a dominion given to him from above ; therefore, as in 
the instance of the shepherd and sheep (John x.) and elsewhere, it will 
serve to image forth deeper truths of the relation of God to man. 

It belongs to this, the loftier standing point of the parable, that it 
should be deeply earnest, allowing itself therefore in no jesting nor rail- 
lery at the weaknesses, the follies, or the crimes of men.* Severe and 
indignant it may be, but it never jests at the calamities of men, however 
well deserved, and its indignation is that of holy love : while in this rail- 
lery, and in these bitter mockings, the fabulist not unfrequontly in- 
dulges ;t — ^he rubs biting salt into the wounds of men's souls — it may be, 
perhaps it generally is, with a desire to heal those hurts, yet still in a 
very different spirit from that in which the affectionate Saviour of men 
poured oil and wine into the bleeding wounds of humanity. 

♦ Phaedrus* definition of the fable squares with that here given : 

Duplex libelli dos est, ut rtsum moveat, 
, Et quod prudeiUi vitam consilio monet. 

t As finds place, for instance, in La Fontaine's celebrated, fable,— La Gigale ayant 
chant6 tout I'dt^, — in which the ant, in reply to the petition of the grasshopper, 
vhich is starvmg in the winter, reminds it how it sung all the summer, and bids it 
to dance now. That fable, commending as it docs foresight and prudence, prepara- 
tion against a day of need, might be compared for purposes of contrast to more 
than one parable urging the same, as Matt. xxv. 1; Luke xvi. 1; but with this 
^gbty difference, that the fabulist has only worldly needs in his eye, it is only against 
. Ibese that he urges to lay up by timely industry a sufficient store ; while the Lord 
in his parables would have us to lay up for eternal life, for the day when not the 
^ics, but the souls that have nothing in store, will be naked and Jiungry, and 
™iserabl(3, — ^to prepare for ourselves a reception into everlasting habitations. The 
"JWige which the French fabulist uses was very well capable of such higher applica- 
*''Wi, had he been conscious of any such needs (see Prov. vi. 8, and on that verse, 
CoTELER, Patl. Apos., V. i. p. 104, note 13, and Augustine, Enarr. in Ps. Ixvi. 2). 
^ Saadi's far nobler fable, The Ant and the Nightingale, from whence La Fon- 
twne's is undoubtedly borrowed, such application is distinctly intimated. Von 
™finjcr has in this view an interesting comparison between the French and the 
l*«r8ian feble {Gesch. d. schdn. Redck. Pers., p. 207).— The fable with which, Hero- 
dotus (i. 141) relates Cyrus to have answered the Ionian ambassadors, when they 
off<^fed him a late submission, is another specimen of the bitter irony, of which thia 
^^ of composition is often the vehicle. 
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And yet again, there is another point of difference between, the para> 
ble and the fable. While it can never be said that the fabulist is re- 
gardless of truth, since it is neither his intention to deceive, when ho 
attributes language and discourse of reason to trees, and birds, and 
beasts, nor is any one deceived by him ; yet the severer reverence for 
truth, which is habitual to the higher moral teacher, will not allow him 
to indulge even in this sporting with the truth, this temporary suspea* 
sion of its laws, though upon agreement, or, at least, with tacit under- 
standing. In his mind, the creation of God, as it came from the Creator's 
hands, is too perfect, has too much of reverence owing to it, to be repre- 
sented otherwise than as it really is. The great Teacher by parables, 
therefore, allowed himself in no transgression of the established laws of 
nature — in nothing marvellous or anomalous ; he presents to us no speak- 
ing trees or reasoning beasts,* and we should be at once conscious of an 
unfitness in his so doing. 

2. The parable is different from the mythus, inasmuch as in the 
mythus, the truth and that which is only the vehicle of the truth are 
wholly blended together : and the consciousness that there is any dis- 
tinction between them, that it is possible to separate the one from the 
other, belongs only to a later and more reflective age than that in which 
the mythus itself had birth, or those in which it was heartily believed. 
The mythic narrative presents itself not merely as the vehicle of the 
truth, but as itself being the truth ; while in the parable, there is a per- 
fect consciousness in all minds, of the distinctness between form and 
el^sence, shell and kernel, the precious vessel and yet more precious 
wine which it contains. There is also the mythus of another class, the 
artificial product of a later self-conscious age, of which many inimitable 
specimens are to be found in Plato, devised with distinct intention of 
embodying some important spiritual truth, of giving an outward sub- 
sistence to an idea. But these, while they have many points of resem- 
blance with the parable, yet claim no credence for themselves either as 
actual or possible (in this differing from the parable), but only for the 

» Klinckhardt (^De Horn. Div. et Laz., p. 2) : Fabula aliquod vitaB communis 
mommqae, prsceptum simplici et noDDunqaam jocosiL oratione illustrat per exem- 
plom plenimque contra veram naturam Actum : parabola autem sentcDtiam eubli- 
miorem (ad res divinas pcrtinentem) simplici quidem scd gravi et seria orationo 
illustrat per exemplum ita excogitatum ut cum rerum naturd maximd convenire 
videatur. And Cicero {De JnceiU., 1. 19) : Fabula est in quA. nee vewe nee verisi- 
mlles res continentur. But of the parable Origen says, "Ltrn iroaojBoM, \&yos tis 
repl y^yofi4vou, /a^ yiro/iivov /iiv Kara rh ^6^^ Huyafiiyov Si yty^ffdat. There is then 
some reason for the feult which Calov finds with Grotius, though he is only too 
ready to find fault, for commonly using the terms falnUu and fabdla in speaking 
of our Lord's parables, terms which certainly have an unpleasant sound in the ear. 
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trath which they embody and declare. The same is the caae when upon 
lome old legend or myth that has long been current, there is thrust som« 
spiritual significance, clearly by an afterthought ; in which case it per- 
ishes in the letter that it may live in the spirit ; all outward subsistence 
if denied to it, for the sake of asserting the idea which it is made to con- 
tain. To such a process, as is well ^own, the latter Platonists submit- 
ted the old mythology of Greece, for instance. Narcissus falling in love 
with his own image in the water-brook, and pining there, was the sym- 
bol oi man easting himself forth into the world of shows and appearances, 
yd expecting to find the good that would answer to his nature there, 
but indeed finding only disappeitatment and death. It was their mean- 
mg hereby to vindicate that mythology from charges of absurdity or 
immorality — to put a moral life into it, whereby it should maintain its 
ground against the new life of Christianity, though indeed they were 
only thus hastening the destruction of whatever lingering f&ith in it 
there yet survived in the minds of men. 

3. The parable is also clearly distinguishable from the proverb,* 
though it is true that in a certain degree, the words are used inter- 
ehangeably in the New Testament, and as equivalent the one to the other. 
Thus '^ Physician heal thyself" (Luke iv. 23), is termed a parable, being 
more strictly a proverb ; so again, when the Lord had used that proverb, 
probably already familiar to his hearers,t " If the blind lead the blind, 
both shall fall in the ditch," Peter said, "Declare unto us thiB parable^^ 
(Matt. XV. 14, 15) ; and again, Luke v. 36 is a proverb or proverbial 
expression, rather than a parable, which name it bears. So, upon the 
other hand, those are called proverbs in St. John, which, if not strictly 
parables, yet claim much closer affinity to the parable than to the pro- 
verb, being in fact allegories : thus Christ's setting forth of his relations 
to his people under those of a shepherd to his sheep, is termed a "pro- 
verb," though our translators, holding fast to the sense rather than to 
the letter, have rendered it a " parable." (John x. 6, compare xvi. 25, 
294) I^ is ^^^ difficult to explain how this interchange of the two words 
should have come to pass. Partly from the fact which has been noted 
by many, of there being but one word in the Hebrew to signify both par- 
ole and proverb ; which circumstance must have had considerable in- 
floenee upon writers accustomed to think in that language, and itselt 

* Tluptfday that is, itap* tf/iay, a trite, ira^ide saying, = wap0dta. But some deriv« 
H from ttfiTi, a tale, or poem. Yet Passow's explanation of the latter word shows 
^t «t the root the two derirations are the same.— See Suicbr's Thes., s. v. vapoifiia, 

t It is current at least now in the East, as I find it in a collection of Turkish 
Pro^rbs, in Von Hammer's Morgenl. KledbaU, p. 68. 

t The word waipttfioK^ never occurs in St. John, nor vapoifda in the three ArtI 
Enogeliatfl. 
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arose from the parable and proverb being alike enigmatical and some^ 
what obscure forms of speech, '' dark sayings/' speaking a part of their 
meaning and leaving the rest to be inferred.* This is evidently true of 
the parable, and in fact no less so of the proverb. For though such 
proverbs as have become the heritage of an entire people, and have ob- 
tained universal currency, may be^ or rather may have become, plain 
enough, yet in themselves proverbs are most often enigmatical, claiming 
a quickness in detecting latent affinities, and oftentimes a knowledge 
which shall enable to catch more- or less remote allusions, for their right 
oompr^ensioB.t Attd yet further to explain how the terms should be 
often indififerently used, — the- proverb, though not necessarily, is yet 
very commonly parabolical,^ that is, it rests upon some comparison either 
expressed or implied, as for example, 2 Pet. ii. 22. Or again, the pro- 
verb is often a concentrated parable, for instance that one above quoted, 
" If the blind lead the blind, both shall fall into the ditch," might evi- 
dently be extended with ease into a parable ; and in like manner, not 
merely many proverbs might thus be beaten out into fables, but they are 
not unfrequently allusions to or summings up in a single phrase of some 
well-known fable. § 

4. It only remains to consider wherein the parable differs from the 
allegory, which it docs in form rather than in essence : there being in 
the allegory, an interpenetration of the thing signifying and the thing 
signified, the qualities and properties of the first being attributed to the 
last, and the two thus blended together, instead of being kept quite dis- 
tinct and placed side by side, as is the ease in the parable. || Thus, John 



* So we find our Saviour contrasts the spewing in proverbs and parables (John 
xvi. 25), with the speaking plainly, ira^^riffl^ (way Mm«)> every word. 

t For instance, to take two common Greek proverbs : Xp6<r€a x«^«f««w would 
require some knowledge of tiie Homeric narrative, BoDy M y\^<rris, of Attic 
moneys The obscurity that is- in proverb*, is sufficiently shown by the fact of such 
books as the Adagia of Erasmus, in which he brings all his learning to bear on 
their elucidation, and yet leaves many of them without any satisfactory explanation. 
And see also the Paramiographi Graxi (Oxf. 1836), p. xi.-xvi. 

X It is not necessarily, as some have affirmed, a \&yos iax'lf^'^'^^t^^^^^* ^^^ ^^' 
stance 'Ex^pwy &^pa d»pa, or rxvirdr &irc/f>q» ir<{A.ffios, and innumerable others are 
expressed without figure ; bat very many are also parabolical, and generally the 
best, and those which have become most truly popular. 

§ Quintilian says, Tlapotfiia fabella brevier . . . Parabola longius res quae corapttr 
rentur repetere solet. On the distinction between the iropo^ox^ and irapot/Ja, there 
are some good remarks in Base's TTies. Nov. Theol. Philolog., v. 2, p. 603. 

II Thus LowTH (De Sac. Poes. Heb., Pral. 10): His denique subjicienda est 
quasi lex quaedam parabolse, nimirum ut per omnia sibi constet, neque arcessitia 
propria admlsta habeat. In quo multdm differt a prima allegorise specie, qua a 
simplici meti^hora paulatim proccdens, non semper continue excludit proprium, k 
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TV. 1-8, " I am the true vine, &c.," is throughout an allegory, as there 
are two allegories scarcely kept apart from one another, John x. 1-1 &, 
the first, in which the Lord sets himself forth as the Door of the sheep, 
the second, as the good Shepherd. So, ^ Behold the Lamb of God," is 
an allegorical, ^' He is brought as a lamb to the slaughter," a parabolical 
expression.*^ The allegory needs not, as the parable, an interpretation 
to be brought to it from without, since it contains its interpretation 
within itself, and, as the allegory proceeds, the interprettition proceeds 
hand in hand with it, or at least never falls far behind it ;t and thus the 
allegory stands to the metaphor, as the more elaborate and long drawn 
out composition of the same kind, in the same relation that the parable 
does to the isolated comparison or simile. And as many proverbs are, 
as we have seen, concise parables, in like manner many also are brief 
allegories. For instance the following, which is an Eastern proverb, — 
^ This world is a carcass, and they who gather round it are dogs,"— does 
in fact interpret itself as it goes along, and needs not therefore that an 
interpretation be brought to it from wthout ; while it is otherwise with 
the proverb spoken by our JiOrd, *• Wheresoever the carcass is there 
will the eagles be gathered together," — this gives no help to its own 
interpretation from within, and is a saying, of which the darkness and 
difficulty have been abundantly witnessed by the many interpretations 
of it which have been proposed. 

To sum up all then, the parable differs from the fable, moving as it 
does in a spiritual world, and never transgressiiig the actual order of 
things natural, — ^from the mythus, there being in the latter an uncon- 



proprils in translata paulatim illapsa, ncc minus leniter ex translatis in propria per 
gradus quosdam se recipiens. 

* Thus, Isai. y. 1-6 is a parable, of which the explanation is separately given, 
▼er. 7 ; while on the other hand, Ps. Ixxx. 8-16, resting on the same image, is an 
allegory ; since, for instance, the casting out of the heatken^ that the vine might be 
planted, is an intermingling of the thing signifying and that signified, wherein the 
note that distingaiahes the allegory from the ^parable consists, as Quintillan (Jnst. 
viii. 3, 77) observes ; fbr having defined the allegory, he proceeds : In omni autem 
npoBoXy ant pneoedit similitndo, res seqnitur, ant praeoedit res, similitude sequi- 
tnr; sed interim libera et separata est. The allegory then is fran5latio, the parable 
eonatio.— Since writing the above I find that Bishop Lowth {De Sac. Poes. HaJb., 
Pral. 10) has adduced these same examples from Isaiah and the Psalmist to illus- 
trate the distinction. 

t Of all this the Pilgrim* s Progress t^ords ample illustration, "Interpreter" 
appearing there as one of the persons of the allegory. Mr. Hallam (Liler. of 
Europe, v. 4, p. 553) mentions this as a certain drawback upon the book, that, " in 
his language, Banyan sometimes mingles the signification too much with the fkble ; 
we might be perplexed between the imaginary and the real Christian:" but is not 
ttiis of the very nature of the allegorical ftble 1 
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Boious blending of the deeper meaning with the outward Bymbol, the 
two remaining separate and separable in the parable, — ^from the proverb^ 
inasmuch as it is longer carried out, and not merely accidentally and 
occasionally, but necessarily figurative, — ^from the allegory, comparing 
as it does one thing toith another, at the same time preserving them 
apart as an inner and an outer, not transferring, as does the allegory^ 
the properties and qualities and relations of one to the other. 



CHAPTER n. 

ON TEACHING BY PARABLES. 

However our Lord may on one or more occasions hayo made use of 
this manner of teaching by parables, with the intention of withdrawing 
from certain of his hearers the knowledge of truths, which they were 
unworthy or unfit to receive ;* yet we may assume as certain that his 

* Afacrobius (Samn. Scip.f 1. i. c. 2) : Figuris defcndciitibus t vilitate secretum. 
Ko one can deny that this was sometimes the Lord's purpose, who is not prepared 
to do gnt&t violence to his words, as recorded by the three first Evangelists. 
(Matt. xiii. 10-15 ; Mftrk iv. 11, 12 ; Luke viii. 9, 10.) When we examhie the words 
themselves, we find them in St. Mark to wear their strongest and severest aspect. 
There and in St. Luke, the purpose of speaking in parables is said to be that 
(Ira which can be nothing else than r(\iK&s) seeing they might not see; while in 
St. Matthew he speaks in parables, because (Sri) they seeing see not In Matthew 
and Mark it is said to be so done, lest (fi^or*) at any time they should see with 
their eyes; while in Luke this part of the sentence is entirely wanting. The 
attempt has been made to evacuate Tro and /i^ort of their strength, these being 
clearly the key-words ; thus Twi=8ti, and fi^iraTe=«)firaTe, "if perchance ;" to jus- 
ilfy which last use, reference is made to 2 Tim. ii. 26, /a^otc 9(&p alnoTs 6 Sths /it- 
Tibway, "if God perad venture will give them repentance ;" so that thus we should 
g»-^t back to the old meaning, that the aim of his teaching by parables was, because 
thoy could not understand in any other way, and if perchance the Lord would give 
them repentance. Now there is no question that such might be the sense given 
to fiirrort, but even if the 8t« could be as successfully dealt with, which it certainly 
cannot, there is still the passage of Isaiah in the way. "Where would then be the 
fulfilment of his prophecy 1 There can be no doubt that the Prophet there speaks 
of a penal blindness, as even Gcsenius allows, a punishment of the foregoing sins 
f'f his people, and namely, this punishment, that they should be unable to recog- 
niz*? what was divine in his mission and character ; which prophecy had its ulti- 
mate and crowning IWfilment, when the Jewish people were so darkened by 
previou.^ carnal thoughts and works, that they could sec no glory and no beauty 
in Christ, could recognize nothing of divine in the teaching or person of him who 
^M God manifest in the flesh. It is not that by the command, " Make the heart of 
this people fat* (Isai. vi. 10), we need understand as though any peculiar harden- 
ing then passed upon them, but that the Lord having constituted as the righteous 
law of his moral government, that sin should produce darkness of heart and moral 
iawnsibility, declared that he would allow the law in their case to take Its coorwx 
2 
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general aim* was not different from that of others who have used thia 
method of teaching, and who have desired thereby to make clearer,f 
either to illustrate or to prove, the truths which they had in hand : — I 
say either to illustrate or to prove ; for the parable, or other analogy to 
spiritual truth appropriated from the world of nature or man, is not 
merely illustration, but also in some sort proof. It is not merely that 
these analogies assist to make the truth intelligible, or, if intelligible 
before, present it more vividly to the mind, which is all that some will 
allow thcm4 Their power lies deeper than this, in the harmony un- 
consciously felt by all men, and by deeper minds continually recognized 



and so also with this latter generation ; even as that law is declared in the matter 
half of Rom. i., to have taken its coarse with the Grentile world ; in Augustine's 
awful words, Deus solus magnus, lege infatigabili spargcns poenalcs csecitates super 
illicitas cupidines ; who says also in another place, Quomndam peccatorum perpo- 
trandoram facilitas, poena est alionim pra^ccdentium. The fearful curse of sin is 
that it ever has the tendency to reproduce itself, that he who sows in sin reaps in 
spiritual darkness, which delivers him over again to worse sin ; all which is won- 
derfully expressed by Shakspeare j— 

For when we m our viciouaneas grow hard, 
Oh misery on't, the wise gods seal our tjes, 
In our own filth drop our clear judgments^ make us 
Adore our errors, laugh at us, while we strut 
To our confusion. 

* Bacon has noted this double purpose of parables (De Sap. Vet.) ; Duplex 
apud homines repertus est atque increbuit parabolarum usus, atque quod magis 
mirum sit, ad contraria adhibetur. Faciunt enim parabolsB ad involucrum et ve- 
lum, faciunt etiam ad lumen et illustrationem. See also De Augm. Scient.^ 1. 2. c 13 ; 
and the remarkable passage fVom Stobaeus, on the teaching of Pythagoras, quoted 
in Potter's edit, of Clemens Alexandrmus, p. 676 ; note. 

t This has been acknowledged on all sides, equally by profane and sacred wri- 
ters ; thus Quintilian {Inst. viii. 8, 72.) : Prfficlare vero ad inferendam rebus luccm 
repertiB sunt similitudines. And Seneca styles them, adminicula nostra) imbedli* 
tatis. Again, they have been called, Medias scientiam inter et ignorantiam. The 
author of the treatise €id Herennium : Similitudo sumitur ant ornandi causa aut 
proband!, aut apertius docendi, aut ante oculos ponendi. Tertullian. {De Rcsur. 
Car., c. 33), expressly denies of parables, that thoy darken the light of the Grospol 
(obumbrant Evangelii lucem). See also the quotation from Chrysostom in Soi- 
cer's Thes. s. v. mpafioXii, and Basil explains it, x6yot &<p4Kt^s /act^ iirucpinfftms 
lurpias, with tliat moderate degree of concealment which shall provoke, not such 
as shall repel or disappoint, inquiry. The Lord, says Chrysostom (flbui. 69 in 
Matth.), spoke in parables, ipt^iCtar koI iieytlpvy, or as he expresses it elsewhere 
{De Prcc, Scrm. 2), that we might dive down into the deep sea of spiritual know* 
ledge, from thence to fetch up pearls and precious stones. 

t So Stellini : Ita enim ferb comparati sumus, ut cum impressionis vivadtate 
notionis evidentiam confundamus, eaque darius intelligcre nos orbetremur, quibua 
imaginandi perculsa vis acrius est, et quss novitate aliqua oommendantur, ea stabi- 
Uora sunt ad diutumitatem memorias, neque vetustate uUa consonescunt 
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and plainly perceived, between the natural and spiritual worlds, so that 
analogies from the first are felt to be something more than illustrations, 
happily but yet arbitrarily chosen. They are arguments, and may be 
alleged as witnesses ; the world of nature being throughout a witness 
for the world of spirit, proceeding from the same hand, growing out of 
the same root, and being constituted for that very end. All lovers of 
truth readily acknowledge these mysterious harmonies,. and the force of 
arguments derived from them. To them the things on earth are copies 
of the things in heaven. They know that the earthly tabernacle is 
made after the pattern of things seen in the mount (Exod. xxv. 40 ; 
1 Chron. xxviii. 11, 12) ;*^ and the question suggested by the Angel in 
Hilton is often forced upon their meditations, — 

"What if earth 
Be but the shadow of heaven and things therein 
Each to other like, more than on earth is thought 1"t 

For it is a great misunderstanding of the matter to think of these as 
happily, but yet arbitrarily, chosen illustrations, taken with a skilful 
selection from the great stock and storehouse of unappropriated images ; 
from whence it would have been possible that the same skill might have 
selected others as good or nearly as good. Rather they belong to one 
another, the type and the thing typified, by an inward necessity ; they 
were linked together long before by the law of a secret affinity.^ It 
is not a happy accident which has yielded so wondrous an analogy as 
that of husband and wife, to set forth the mystery of Christ's relation to 

♦ See Ir£N£Us, 0». flier., 1. 4, c. 14, § 3. 

t Many are the sayings of a like kind among the Jewish Cabbalists. Thus in 
the book Sohar, Qnodcunque in terra est, id etiam in cselo est, et nulla res tarn 
exigna est in mundo, quas non alii similii, quae in caelo est, correspondcat. In 
GfrSrer's UrchristeiUhum, v. 2, p. 26-30, and Baur's Symb. d. Mos. Cult., v. 1, p. 109, 
many like passages are quoted. No one was fuller of this than Tertullian : see his 
magnificent words on the resurrection (De Res. Carn.^ c. 12). All things hero, he 
says, are witnesses of a resurrection, all things in nature are prophetic outlines of 
divine operations, God not merely speaking parables, but doing them, (talia divina- 
mm virium lincamenta, non minus parabolis operato Deo quam locuto.) And 
again, Dc AnimA, c. 43, the activity of the soul in sleep is for him at once an argu- 
ment and an illustration which God has provided us, of its not being tied to the 
body to perish with it : Deus .... manum porrigcns fidei, facilius a^juvanda^ per 
imagines et paraboles, sicut sermonum, ita et rcrum. 

^ Out of a true sense of this has grown our use of the word likely. There is a 
confident expectation in the minds of men of the reappearance in higher spheres, 
of the same laws and relations which they have recognized in lower ; and thus that 
which is like is also likely or probable. Butler's Analogy is just the unfolding, as 
he himself declares at the beginning, in one particular line of this thought, that the 
iO;? is also the likely. 
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his elect Church. There is far more in it than this : the earthly reU* 
tion is indeed bat a lower form of the hearenlj, on which it rests, and 
of which it is the utterance. When. Christ spoke to Nicodemus of a 
new birth, it was not merely because birth into this natural world was 
the most suitable figure that could be found for the expression of that 
spiritual act which, without any power of our own, is accomplished 
upon us when we are brought into God's kingdom ; but all the circum- 
stances of this natural birth had been pre-ordained to bear the burden 
of so great a mystery. The Lord is king, not borrowing this title from 
the kings of the earth, but haying lent his own title to them — and not 
the name only, but so ordering, that all true rule and government upon 
earth, with its righteous laws, its stable ordinances, its punishment and 
its grace, its majesty and its terror, should tell of Him and of his king- 
dom which ruleth over all — so that " kingdom of God " is not in fact a 
figurative expression, but most literal : it is rather the earthly kingdoms 
and the earthly kings that are figures and shadows of the true. And 
as in the world of man and human relations, so also is it in the world of 
nature. The untended soil which yields thorns and briers as its natural 
harvest is a permanent type and enduring parable of man's heart, which 
has been submitted to the same curse, and without a watchful spiritual 
husbandry will as surely put forth its briers and its thorns. The weed^ 
that tmll mingle during the time of growth with the corn, and yet art 
separated from it at the last, tell ever one and the same tale of the 
present admixture, and future sundering of the righteous and the 
wicked. The decaying of the insignificant unsightly seed in the earth, 
and the rising up out of that decay and death, of the graceful stalk and 
the fruitful ear, contain evermore the prophecy of the final resurrec- 
tion, even as this is itself in its kind a resurrection, — the same process 
at a lower stage, — the same power putting itself forth upon meaner 
things. 

Of course it will be always possible for those who shrink from con- 
templating a higher world-order than that imperfect one around them, — 
and this, because the thought of such would rebuke their own imper 
fection and littleness — who shrink too from a witness for God so neai 
them as even that imperfect order would render — it will be possible for 
them to say it is not thus, but that our talk of heavenly things is only a ^ 
transferring of earthly images and relations to them ; — that earth is not :a 
a shadow of heaven, but hoaven, such at least as we conceive it, a dream a 
of earth ; that the names Father and Son for instance (and this is Arian- — 
ism) are only improperly used and in a secondary sense when applied to^= 
Divine Persons, and then are terms so encumbered with difficulties andf 
oontradictions that they had better not be used at all ; that we do not^ 
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find and recognize heavenly things in their earthly counterparts, but only 
dexieroosly adapt them. This denial will be always possible, and has 
a deeper root than that it can be met with argument ; yet the lorer of a 
truth which shall be loftier than himself will not be moved from his faith 
that however man may be the measure of all things here, yet Grod is 
the measure of man, — that the same Lord who sits upon his throne in 
heaven, does with the skirts of his train fill his temple upon earth — ^that 
these characters of nature which every where meet his eye are not a 
common but a sacred writing — that they are hieroglyphics of God : and 
he counts this his blessedness, that he finds himself in the midst of such, 
and because in the midst of them, therefore never without admonish- 
ment and teaching. 

For such is in truth the condition of man : around him is a sensuous 
world, yet not one which need bring him into bondage to his senses, but 
80 framed as, if he will use it aright, continually to lift him above itself 
— a visible world to make known the invisible things of God, a ladder 
leading him up to the contemplation of heavenly truth. And this truth 
be shall encounter and make his own, not in fleeing from his fellows and 
their works and ways, but in the mart, on the wayside, in the field — 
not by stripping himself bare of all relations, but rather recognizing these 
IS instruments through which he is to be educated into the knowledge 
of higher mysteries ; and so dealing with tbem in reverence, seeking 
by faithfulness to them in their lower forms to enter into their yet deeper 
significance— entertaining them, though they seem but common guests, 
and finding that he has unawares entertained Angels. And thus, besides 
his revelation in words, God has another and an elder, and one indeed 
without which it is inconceivable how that other could be made, for from 
this it appropriates all its signs of communication. This entire moral 
and visible world from first to last, with its kings and its subjects, its 
parents and its children, its sun and its moon, its sowing and its harvest, 
its light and its darkness, its sleeping and its waking, its birth and 
its death, is from beginning to end a mighty parable, a great teaching 
of supcrsensuous truth, a help at once to our faith and to our under- 
Etanding. 

It is true that men are ever in danger of losing " the key of know- 
ledge*' which should open to them the portals of this palace : and then 
instead of a prince in a world of wonder that is serving him, man moves 
in the midst of this world, alternately its taskmaster and its drudge. 
Such we see him to become at the two poles of savage and falsely-culti- 
vated life — his inner eye darkened, so that he sees nothing, his inner 
car heavy, go that there come no voices from nature unto him : and 
indeed in all, save only in the one Man, there is more or leas of th« 
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dulled *ar, and the filmed eye. There is none to whom nature tells out 
all that she has to tell, and as constantly as she would be willing to toll 
it. Now the whole of Scripture, with its ever-recurring use of figura- 
tive language, is a re-awakening of man to the mystery of nature, a 
giving back to him the key of knowledge, the true signatura rerum : 
and this comes out, as we might expect, in its highest form, but by no 
means exclusively, in those which by pre-eminence we call the parables. 
They have this point of likeness with the miracles, that those too were 
a calling heed to powers which were daily going forward in the midst of 
men, but which, by their frequency and their orderly repetition, that 
ought to have kindled the more admiration, had become wonder-works 
no more, had lost the power of exciting attention, until men had need to 
be startled anew to the contemplation of the energies which were ever 
working among them. In like manner the parables were a calling of 
attention to the spiritual facts which underlie all processes of nature, 
all institutions of human society, and which, though unseen, arc the 
true ground and support of these. Christ moved in the midst of what 
seemed to the eye of sense an old and worn-out world, and it evidently 
became new at his touch ; for it told to man now the inmost secrets of 
his being : he found that it answered with strange and marvellous cor- 
respondencies to another world within him, — that oftentimes it helped 
to the birth great thoughts of his heart, which before were helplessly 
struggling to be born, — that of these two worlds, without him and within, 
each threw a light and a glory on the other. 

For on this rests the possibility of a real teaching by parables, such 
a teaching as, resting upon a substantial ground, shall not be a mere 
building on the air, or painting on a cloud, — that the world around us is 
a divi)ie world, that it is God's world, the world of the same God who is 
teaching and leading us into spiritual truth ; that the horrible dream of 
Gnostic and Manichsean, who would set a great gulf between the worlds 
of nature and of grace, seeing this from a good, but that from an im- 
perfect or an evil power, is a lie ; that being originally God's, it is a 
sharer in his great redemption. And yet this redeemed world, like 
man, is in part redeemed only in hope : it is not, that is, in the present 
possession, but only in the assured certainty, of a complete deliverance. 
For this too we must not leave out of sight, that nature, in its present 
state, like man himself, contains but a prophecy of its coming glory ; — 
it * groaneth and travaileth ;" it cannot tell out all its secrets ; it has a 
presentiment of something, which it is not yet, but which hereafter it 
shall be. It too is sufiering under our curse : yet even thus, in its very 
imperfection wonderfully ser^-ing us, since thus it has apter signs and 
more fitting symbols to declare to us our disease and our misery, and 
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the processes of their healing and removing ; — symbols not merely of 
God's grace and power, but also of man's sins and wretchedness : it has 
its sores and its wounds, its storms and its wildernesses, its lion and its 
adder, by these interpreting to us death ^11 that leads to death, no less^ 
than by its more beneficent workings life and all that tends to the re- 
storing and maintaining of life. 

But while thus it has this merciful adaptation to our needs, not the 
less does it, in this its fallen estate, come short of its full purpose and 
meaning : it fails in part to witness for a divine order, as the philoso- 
phic poet, whose eye was mainly directed to this, its disorder and defi- 
ciency, exclaimed, 

tanta Stat prsedita culpa : 

it does not give always a clear witness, nor speak out in distinct accents, 
of God's truth and love. Of these it is oftentimes the inadequate ex- 
pression — yea, sometimes seems not to declare them at all, but rather in 
volcano and in earthquake, in ravenous beasts, and in poisonous herbs, to 
tell of strife and discord and disharmony, and all the woful consequences 
of the fall. But one day it will be otherwise : one day it will bo trans- 
lucent with the divine Idea which it embodies, and which even now, 
despite these dark spots, shines through it so wondrously. For no doubt 
the end and consummation will bo, not the abolition of this nature, but 
the glorifying of it, — that which is now nature (natura), always, as the 
word expresses it, striving and struggling to the birth, will then be 
indeed born. The new creation will be as the glorious child born out 
of the world-long throes and anguish of the old. It will be as the snake 
casting its wrinkled and winter skin ; the old world not abolished, but 
putting off its soiled work-day garments, and putting on its holiday ap- 
parel for the great Sabbath which shall have arrived at last. Then, 
when it too shall have put off its bondage of corruption, shall be deli- 
vered from whatever is now overlaying it, all that it has at present of 
dim and contradictory and perplexing shall disappear. This nature, 
too, shall be a mirror in which God will perfectly glass himself, for it 
shall tell of nothing but the marvels of his wisdom and power and love. 

But at present, while this natural world, through its share in man's 
fall, has won in fitness for the expression of the sadder side of man's 
condition, the imperfection and evil that cling to him and beset him, it 
has in some measure lost in fitness for the expressing of the higher. It 
possesses the best, yet oftentimes inadequate, helps for this. These 
human relationships, and this whole constitution of things earthly, share 
in the shortcoming that cleaves to all which is of the earth. Obnoxious 
to change, tainted with sin, shut in within brief limits by decay and 
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death, thej are often weak and temporary, when thej have to set fortli 
things strong and eternal. A sinful element is evidently mingled with 
them, while they yet appear as symbols of what is entirely pure and 
heavenly. They break down under the weight that is laid upon them. 
The father chastens after his own pleasure, instead of wholly for the 
child's profit; in this unlike that heavenly Father, whose character 
he is to set forth. The seed which is to set forth the word of God, that 
Word which liveth and abideth for ever, itself decays and perishes at 
last. Festivals, so frequently the image of the pure joy of the kingdom, 
of the communion of the faithful with their Lord and with one another, 
will often, when here celebrated, be mixed up with much that is carnal, 
and they come to their close in a few hours. There is something 
exactly analogous to all this in the typical or patAbolical personages of 
Scripture — the men that are to set forth the Divine Man. Through 
their sins, through their infirmities, yea, through the necessary limita- 
tions of their earthly condition, they are unable to carry the corre- 
spondencies completely out. Sooner or later they break down ; and 
very often even the part which they do sustain, they sustain it not for long. 
Thus, for instance, few would deny the typical character of Solomon. 
His kingdom of peace, the splendor of his reign, his wisdom, the tem- 
ple which he reared, all point to a greater whom he foreshowed. Yet 
this gorgeous forecasting of the coming glory is vouchsafed to us only 
for an instant ; it is but a glimpse of it we catch. Even before^is 
reign is done, all is beginning to dislimn again, to lose the distinctness 
of its outline, the brightness of its coloring. His wisdom is darkened, 
the perfect peace of his land is no more ; and the gloom on every side 
encroaching warns ns that this is but the image, not the very substance, 
of the things. 

Again we see some men, in whom there is but a single point in their 
history which brings them into typical relation with Christ ; such was 
Jonah, the type of the Eesurrection : or persons whose lives at one mo- 
ment and another seem suddenly to stand out as symbolic ; but then 
sink back so far that we almost doubt whether we may dare to consider 
them as such at all, and in whose case the attempt to carry out the 
resemblance into greater detail would involve in infinite embarrassment. 
Samson will at once suggest himself as one of those. It is scarcely 
possible to believe that something more was not meant than is contained 
in the letter when out of the eater he brought forth meat, and out of the 
strong sweetness (Judg. xiv. 14), or when he wrought a mightier de- 
liverance for Israel through his death than he had wrought in his life 
(Judg. xvi. 30). Yet we hesitate how far we may proceed. And so it 
IB in every case, for somewhere or other every man is a liar: he is 
false, that is, to the divine idea, which he was meant to embody, and 
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/kilB to bring il out in all the fulness of its perfection. So that of the 
troths of God in the language of men (which language of course in- 
cludes man's acts as well as his words), of these sons of heaven married 
to the daughters of earth, it may truly be said, ^ we have this treasure 
in earthen vessels." And it must only be looked for, that somewhere 
or other the earthen vessel will appear, that the imperfection which 
cleaves to our forms of utterance, to men's words and to their works, 
will make itself felt either in the misapprehensions of those to whom the 
language is addressed (as John iii. 11), or by the language itself 
though the best that human speech could supply, — ^by the men them- 
selves, though the noblest, it may be, of their age and race, — ^yet 
failing to set forth the divine truth in all its fulness and complete- 
ness.* 

No doubt it was a feeling, working more or less consciously, of the 
dangers and drawbacks that attend all our means of communication, a 
desire also to see eye to eye, or, as St Paul terms it, face io facet 

♦ It is now rather in fidpovs, iv alyiyfueri, Bi 4<r67rrpov (1 Cor. xiii. 9, 12), 4y to- 
p9itiiatf (John xvi. 25). Of. Bernard, In Cant., Serm. 31. 8. A Persian mystical 
poet has caught this truth, which he has finely expressed. (See Tholuck's BUk- 
ikcnsamm. aus d. MorgerU. Mystik^ p. 216.) 

Die Sinnenwelt ein Schatte ist der Geistwelt, 
Herftb ron dieser jener Nahninagmilch quellL 
Gefuhle lind gefangene Monorcben, 
Die in der Worte Kerker rich yerbarsen. 
* Tritt daa Unendliche in'e Hen dee Weisen, 

Mun flugs hioab er sum Veratande reieen. ' 

Der muea die Schattenbilder ihm gew&hren, 

Damit er kdnn' Unendlichee erklOren. 

Docb nimmer iat das Abbild je roUkommen, 

Nur SelbstreiBtilndniss kann dir wahrhaA frommen. 

Denn siehst aus jedem Bi]d du Conaequenzen, 

MuuBst bier da Vieles wegihun, dort ergtlnzen. 

t John Smith {Select Disc,, p. 169), observes that the later Platonists had three 

^^•Tns to distinguish the different degrees of divine knowledge, icot* Iwiarfifirir, tcarit 

•'•^ir and leoTtt itapoufflay. If we assumed these into Christian theology,— and 

*hey Tcry nearly agree with the threefold division of St. Bernard (Z>e Consid., 1. 6, 

^- B), the opinio, the fides, and the intellectus (intuition),— wo might say of the 

^''^t, that it is conmion to all men, being merely notional, knowing about God : the 

*^^©nd is the privilege of the faithAil now, the knowing God; the third, the ahro- 

^^»^«a of the same school, the Arcanum facierum of the Jewish doctors, will be 

*^^ir possession in the world to come, the seeing God, the reciprocity of which is 

^'^^y indicated by Augustine, when he terms it, Videro Videntcm. It was this, 

^^^iording to many of the Jewish interpreters, which Moses craved when he said, 

^ beseech Thee, show me thy glory," but which was denied him, as being impos- 

^*^le for man in this present life ; " Thou canst not see my fiice, for there shall no 

***^Ji see me, and live." (Exod. xxxiii. 18-20.) Yet he too, they say, came nearer 

T^ this than any other of the Lord's prophets. (See Mjeuschen's iV. T. ez Tdlm, 

*^^cjti., p. 878.) It is a striking Mohammedan tradition, acooiding to whick th« 
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(1 Cor. ziiL 12), which caused the mystics to press with suoh earnest 
ness and frequcDcj that we should seek to abstract ourselves from all 
images of things ; that to raise ourselves to the contemplation of pure 
and naked truth is the height of spiritual attainment^ towards which we 
should continually be struggling.*^ But in requiring this as a test 
and proof of spiritual progress, in setting it as the mark towards which 
men should strive, they were not merely laying unnecessary burdens 
on men's backs, but actually leading astray. For whether one shall 
separate in his own consciousness the form from the essence, — ^whether 
the images which he uses shall be to him more or less conscious sym- 
bols, — does not depend on his greater or less advance in spiritual know- 
ledge, but on causes which may or may not accompany religious growth, 
and mainly on this one, — ^whether he has been accustomed to think 
upon his thoughts, to reflect upon the wonderful instrument which in 
language he is using. One who possesses the truth only as it is incor- 
porated in the symbol, may yet have a far stronger hold upon it — ^may 
be influenced by it far more mightily — ^may far more really be nour- 
ished by it than another, who, according to the mystic view, would be 
in a higher and more advanced state. It is true, indeed, that for them 
who have not merely to live upon the truth themselves, but to guard it 
fbr others, — ^not merely to drink of the streams of divine knowledge, but 
to see that the waters of its well-heads be not troubled for their brethren 
— ^for them it is well that they should be conscious, and the more con- 
scious the better, of the wonderful thing which language is, — of the 
power and mystery, of the truth and falsehood, of words ; and as a part 
of this acquaintance, that the truth, and that which is the vehicle of the 
truth, should for them be separable ; but then it should be even for 
them as soul and body, not as kernel and husk. This last comparison 
has been often used, but when pushed far, may be pushed into an error. 
It has been said that, as when the seed is cast into the ground, after a 
time the kernel disengages itself from the outer coating, and alone 
remains and fructifies, while the husk decays and perishes ; so in the 
seed of God's word, deposited in man's heart, the sensible form must fall 
off, that the inner germ releasing itself may germinate. But the image, 
urged thus far, does not aptly set forth the truth — ^will lead in the end 
to a Quaker-like contempt of the written word, under pretence of having 

Lord convinced Moses how fearftil a thing it would be to comply with his request, 
" Show me thy glory,"— by suffering a spark of that glory, the ftilness of which 
Hoses had craved to see, to fall upon a mountain, which instantly burst into a 
thousand pieces. 

* Thauler, for instance, is continually urging— Ut ab omnibus imaginibus de« 
nudemur ct exuamur. — ^Fenclon the same ; and indeed all the mystics, ft-om Diony- 
(riiifl downward, agree in this. 
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the inner life. The outer covering is not to fall off and perish, but to 
become glorified, being taken up by, and made translucent with, the 
spirit that is within. Man is body and soul, and being so, the truth has 
for him need of a body and soul likewise : it is well that he should 
know what is body and what is soul, but not that he should seek to kill 
the body, that he may got at the soul. 

Thus it was provided for us by a wisdom higher than our own, and 
all our attempts to disengage ourselves wholly from sensuous images 
must always in the end be unsuccessful. It will be only a changing of 
our images, and that for the worse ; a giving up of living realities which 
truly stir the heart, and getting dead metaphysical abstractions in their 
room. The aim of the teacher, who would find his way to the hearts 
and understandings of his hearers, will never be to keep down the 
parabolical element in his teaching, but rather to make as much and as 
frequent use of it as he can. And to do this effectually will need a 
fresh effort of his own ; for while all language is, and of necessity must 
be, more or less figurative, yet long familiar use has worn out the 
freshness of the stamp (who, for example, that speaks of insulting^ 
retains the lively image of a leaping on the prostrate body of a foe) ; so 
that to create a powerful impression, language must be recalled, minted 
and issued anew, cast into novel forms as was done by him, of whom it 
is said, that without a parable (-rapa/^oXij in its widest sense) spake he 
nothing to his hearers ; that is, he gave no doctrine in an abstract form, 
no skeletons of truth, but all clothed, as it were, with flesh and blood. 
He acted himself as he declared to his apostles they must act, if they 
irould be scribes instructed unto the kingdom, and able to instruct 
others (Matt. xiii. 52) ; he brought forth out of his treasure things new 
and old : by the help of the old he made intelligible the new; by the aid 
of the familiar he introduced them to that which was strange ; from the 
luiown he passed more easily to the unknown. And in his own manner 
of teaching, and in his instructions to his apostles, he has given us the 
secret of all effectual teaching, — of all speaking which shall leave behind 
it, as was said of one man's eloquence, stings in the minds and memories 
of the hearers. There is a natural delight* which the mind has in thia 
manner of teaching, appealing as it does, no# to the understanding only 
but to the feelings, to the imagination, and in short to the whole man , 
calling as it does the whole man with all his powers and faculties int« 

♦ This delight has indeed impressed itself upon our language itself. To like 9 
thing is to compare it to some other thing which we have already before our natu 
ral, or our mind's, eye : and the pleasurable emotion always arising fVom this pro- 
cess of comparison has caused us to use the word in a far wider sense than that 
which belonged to it at the first. That we like what is like is. the explanation ol 
Hio pleainre which rhymes g:iye us. 
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pleasurable activity: and things thus learned with delight are those 
longest remembered.* 

Had our Lord spoken naked spiritual truth, how many of his words, 
partly from his hearers' lack of interest in them, partly from their lack 
of insight, would have passed away from their hearts and memories, 
leaving scarcely a trace behind them.f But being imparted to them in 
this form, under some lively image, in some short and perhaps seemingly 
paradoxical sentence, or in some brief but interesting narrative, they 
awakened attention, excited inquiry, and even if the truth did not at the 
moment, by the help of the illustration used, find an entrance into the 
mind, yet the words must thus often have fixed themselves in their 
memories and remained by them4 And hero the comparison of the 
seed is appropriate, of which the shell should guard the life of the inner 
germ, till that should be ready to unfold itself — ^till there should be a 
soil prepared for it, in which it could take root and find nourishment 
suitable to its needs. His words laid up in the memory were to many 
that heard him like the money of another country, unavailable it might 
be for present use, — of which they knew not the value, and only dimly 
knew that it had a value, but which yet was ready in their hand, when 
they reached that land and were naturalized in it. When the Spirit 
came and brought all things to their remembrance, then he filled all the 
outlines of truth which they before possessed with its substance, quickened 
all its forms with the power and spirit of life. Not perhaps at once, but 
gradually, the meanings of what they had heard unfolded themselves to 
them. Small to the small, they grew with their growth. And thus must 
it ever be with all true knowledge, which is not the communication of 
information, the transference of a dead sum or capital of facts or theories 
&om one mind to another, but the opening of living fountains within the 
heart, the scattering of sparks which shall kindle where they fall, the 
planting seeds of truth, which shall take root in the new soil where they 
are cast, and striking their roots downward, and sending their branches 
upward, shall grow up into goodly trees. 

Nor is it unworthy of remark, when we are estimating the extent of 
the parabolic element in Scripture, how much besides the spoken, there 

* Thus Jerome {Comm. in Matt., in loc.) describes the purpose of the parable 
Ut quod per simplex praeceptum teneri ab auditoribus non potest, per similitudi- 
nem excmplaquo tencatur. 

f It was no doubt from a deep feeling of this that the Jewish Cabbalists 
affirmed, Lumen supomum nunquam dcsccndit sine indumento; with which agrees 
the 8a3ing of the pseudo-Dionysius, so often quoted by the schoolmen, Impossibile 
est nobis alitor lucere divinum radium nisi varietato sacronmi velaminum circum- 
Felatum. 

X Bernard : An non cxpedit tenere vel inyolutum, quod nudum non capis 1 
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is thero of acted, parable. In addition to those which, by a more especial 
right, we separate off, and call by the name, eyerj type is a real parable. 
The whole Levitical constitution, with its outer court, its holy, its holiest 
of all, its high priest, its sacrifices, and all its ordinances, is such, and is 
declared to be such in the Epistle to the Hebrews (ix. 9). The wander- 
ings of the children of Israel hare ever been regarded as a parable of the / 
gpiritoal life. In like manner we have parabolic persons, who are to 
teach us not merely by what simply in their own characters they did, 
but as they represented One higher and greater ; men whose actions 
and whose sufferings obtain a new significance, inasmuch as they were in 
these drawing lines quite unconsciously themselyes, wnich another should 
hereafter fill up ; as Abraham when he cast out the bondwoman and her 
son (Gal. iv. 30), Jonah in the whalers belly, David in his hour of peril 
or of agony (Ps. xxii.). And in a narrower circle, without touching on 
the central fact and Person in the kingdom of God, how often has he 
chosen that his servants should teach by an acted parable rather than by 
any other means, and this because there was no other that would make so 
deep and so lasting an impression? Thus Jeremiah is to break in pieces 
a potter's vessel, that he may foretell the complete destruction of his 
people (xix. 1-11) ; he wears a yoke that he may be himself a prophecy 
and a parable of their approaching bondage (xxvii. 2; xzviii. 10); he 
redeems a field in pledge of a redemption that shall yet be of all the 
knd (xxxii. 6-15). It will at once be seen that these examples might 
be infinitely multiplied. And as God will have them by these signs to 
teach others, he continually teaches them also by the same It is not his 
word only that comes to his prophets, but the great truths of his kingdom 
pass before their eyes incorporated in symbols, addressing themselves 
first to the spiritual eye, and only through that to the spiritual ear. 
They are indeed and eminently Seers. Ezekiel and Zechariah will at 
once suggest themselves, as those of whom, more than, perhaps, any 
others, this was true. And in the New Testament wo have a great 
example of the same teaching in St. Peter's vision (Acts x. 9-16), and 
throughout all the visions of the Apocaljrpse. Nay, we might venture 
to affirm that so it was with the highest and greatest truth of all, that 
which includes all others — the manifestation of God in the flesh. This, 
inasmuch as it was a making intelligible of the otherwise unintelligible ; 
a making visible the invisible; a teaching not by doctrine, but by the 
embodied doctrine of a divine life, was the highest and most glorious of 
all parables.* 

* See a few words on this in the Epistle of Barnabas, c. 6, and in Clem. Ar.BZ. 
(Slnm., I. 6, Potter's Ed., p. 803), he begins, UapafioKucht yiip 6 xa^xwHo ^"^X^ 
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"With regard to the record which we have of the Lord^s parables, 
they are found, as is well known, only in the three first Gospels : that 
by St. John containing allegories, as of the Good Shepherd (x. 1), the 
True Vine (xv. 1), but no parables strictly so called. Of the other 
three, that of St. Matthew was originally written for Jewish readers^ 
and mainly for the Jews of Palestine ; its leading purpose being to show 
that Jesus was the Christ, the promised Messiah, the expected King of 
the Jews — ^the Son of David — the Son of Abraham ; — that in him the 
prophecies of the Old Testament found their fulfilment. The theocratic 
spirit of his Gospel does not fail to appear in the parables which he has 
recorded ; they are concerning the kingdom, — ^being commonly the de- 
claration of things -whereunto " the kingdom of heaven is likened," — ^a 
form which never once finds place in St. Luke. The same theocratic 
purpose displays itself in the form in which the Marriage of the King's 
Son appears in his Gx)spel, compared with the parallel narration in 
Luke ; in the last, it is only a man who makes a great supper, — ^while, 
in Matthew, it is a king, and the supper a marriage-supper, and that for 
his son. 

The main purpose which St. Luke had before him in writing his 
Gospel was to show, not that Jesus was the King of the Jews, but the 
Saviour of the world ; and therefore he traces our Lord's descent, not 
merely from David, the great type of the theocratic king, nor from 
Abraham, the head of the Jewish nation, but from Adam, the father of 
mankind. He, the chosen companion of the apostle of the Gentiles, 
wrote his Gospel originally for Gentile readers, so that while St. Mat- 
thew only records the sending out of the twelve apostles, corresponding 
to the twelve tribes of Israel, ho relates the mission of the seventy, an- 
swering to the (supposed) seventy nations into which the world at Babel 
was divided. He, as writing for heathens who had so widely departed 
from God, has been most careful to record the Lord's declarations con- 
cerning the free mercy of Gx)d — ^his declarations that there is no depar- 
ture from God so wide as to preclude a return. The leading idea of 
St. Luke's Gospel seems to have guided him in the parables which he 
records. In this view, the three at chapter xv. are especially character- 
istic of his aim, and more particularly the last, that of the Prodigal Son, 
and not less so that of Dives and Lazarus, if, as Augustine, Theophylact, 
and some later commentators have suggested, we may take Dives to sig- 
nify the Jews, richly abounding with all blessings of the knowledge of 
God, and glorifying themselves in those blessings, while Lazarus, or the 
Gentile, lay despised at their door, a heap of neglected and putrefying 
sores. Again, the fact that it was a Samaritan who showed kindness to 
the poor wounded man (Luke z. 30), would seem also to have been re- 
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corded not without an especial aim, to be traced np to the same leading 
idea of his Gospel. 

St. Mark has but one Parable which is peculiar to himself, that of 
the Seed growing by itself (iv. 26), which is nearly related in sub- 
stance to that of the Mustard Seed in Matthew, the place of which it 
appears to occupy. There is not, I believe, any thing so peculiar in his 
record of the parables as to call for especial notice. 



CHAPTER III. 

ON THE INTERPRETATION OF PARABLES. 

The parables, fair in their outward form, are yet fairer within— 
apples of gold in network of silver : each one of them like a casket, 
itself of exquisite workmanship, but in which jewels yet richer than 
itself are laid up ; or as fruit, which, however lovely to look upon, is yet 
more delectable still in its inner sweetness.* To find then the golden 
key for this casket, at the touch of which it shall reveal its treasures ; 
to open this fruit, so that nothing of its hidden kernel shall be missed or 
lost, has naturally been regarded ever as a matter of high concem.f 
And in this, the interpretation of the parable, a subject to which we have 
now arrived, there is one question which presents itself anew at every 
step ; namely this, how much of them is significant ? and on this sub- 
ject there have been among interpreters the most opposite theories. 
Some have gone a great way in saying, — This is merely drapery and 
ornament, and not the vehicle of essential truth ; this was introduced 
either as useful to given liveliness and a general air of verisimilitude to 
the narrative, or as actually necessary to make the story, which is the 
substratum of the truth, a consistent whole, since without this consist- 
ency the hearer would be both perplexed and offended, — to hold together 
and connect the different parts, just as in the most splendid house there 
must be passages, not for their own sake, but to lead from one room to 
another, t Chrysostom continually warns against pressing too anxiously 

* Bernard : Superficies ipsa, tanquam t foris considerata, decora est valde : ct 
si quis ft-egerit nucem, intus inveniet quod jucundius sit, ct mult6 amplius deleo- 
tabilc. 

t Jerome (/» Eccles. xii.) : Parabola) aliud in medulla habent, aliud in supcr- 
flcie pollicentur, et quasi in terra aurom, in nuce nucleus, in hlrsutis castanearam 
operculis absconditus fructus inquiritur, ita in eis divinus sensus altius perscru- 
tandus. 

X Tertullian {De PudicUia, c. 9) : Quare centum ovesl ct quid utique decern 
drachmae 1 et quaj illae scopae 1 Necesso erat qui unius poccatoris salntem gratia- 
simam Deo volebat exprimere, aliquam numeri quantitatcra nominaret, de quo 
unum quidem perlsse dcscribcret : necesso erat ut habitus requirentis drachmam 
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ftU the ciicumstances of a parable, and often cnts his own interpretation 
somewhat short in language like this, — ^^'Be not curious about the 
rest :"* and in like manner, the interpreters that habitually follow him, 
Theophjlactt and others, though not always faithful to their own prin- 
ciples. So also Origen, who illustrates his meaning by a comparison of 
great beauty. He says, " For as the likenesses which are given in pio- 
tures and statues are not perfect resemblances of those things for whose 
sake they are made — ^but for instance the image which is painted in wax 
on a plain surface of wood, contains a resemblance of the superficies 
and colors, but does not also preserve the depressions and prominences, 
but only a representation of them — ^while a statue, again, seeks to pre- 
serve the likeness which consists in prominences and depressions, but 
not as well that which is in colors — ^but should the statue be of wax, it 
seeks to retain both, I mean the colors, and also the depressions and 
prominences, but is not an image of those things which are within — ^in 
the same manner, of the parables which are contained in the Gospels so 
account, that the kingdom of heaven, when it is likened to any thing, is 
not likened to it according to aU the things which are contained in that 
with which the comparison is instituted, but according to certain quali- 
ties which the matter in hand requires."^ Exactly thus in modem 
times it has been said that the parable and its interpretation are not 
to be contemplated as two planes, touching one another at every point, 
but oftentimes rather as a plane and a globe, which, though brought into 
contact, yet touch one another only in one. 

On the other hand, Augustine, though sometimes laying down the 
smme principle, frequently extends the interpretation through all the 
Ranches and minutest fibres of the narrative,^ and Origen not less, 

in dome, tam scoparum qu&m lucem89 adminiculo accommodaretur. Htgusmodi 
enim curiositates et sospccta faciont quiedam, et coactarum expositionum subtili- 
tate picmmqae dcducunt & veritate. Sunt autem quae et simpliciter posita sunt 
ad stmendam et disponendam et texendam parabolam, ut illuc perducantur, col 
exemplnm procuratur. Brewer {De Par, J. C, p. 176) : Talia omitti non potn- 
enmt, qaoniam coram tanti!im ope res ad eventum facile perdaci posset, cum alio- 
quin saltus fieret aut hiatus in narratione, qui rei narrate similitudini onmino 
noceret.' vcl quia eomm neglectus auditores fortasse ad inanes qusstloncs et dubi- 
tationes invitare posset. 

♦ TaXXh. /i^ Ttpitpy^iov, 

t Theophylact {In Luc. xvi.) : Tlvura vopafioX^ vXarfUs koX theoruc&s hiXoi wfttf 
pdrmv Tir«y ^wrw, ob Karh. irdyra ioucvta ro7s irpdy/juuruf ixtli^ois, BC h waptkfi^^. 9i 
h Mk xfih "^drra rii fi4fni t&v irapa0o\&y Xnrrifs woXinrfWYfioytvio'^, &XA' ttrop Uun 
r^ wpoKtifi^y^ Ko^ovfi^vovs. ra Xotx^ ifvi &s r^ irapafioXfi <rwv^itrrdfifya, Koi k ii^ 
vp^f T^ KpoK€tfi(¥otf <rvfifiaXX6fitya. 

^ Omm. in Maiih. xiii. 47. 

% Si*e a wonderful instance of the extent to which this may be done in an expi^ 
\ of the Prodigal Son, given in his Q:tuest, Evang.^ 1. 2. qu. 88. 
3 
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despite the passage which I have just quoted. And in modem time8| 
the followers of Cocceius have been particularly earnest in affirming 
all parts of a parable to be significant.* Perhaps, I might mar the plea- 
sure of some readers in the following noble passage, by saying from 
whence it was drawn : but the writer is describing the long and labo- 
rious care which he took to master the literal meaning of every word in 
the parables, being confident of the riches of inward truth which eyery 
one of those words contained ; he goes on to eay, — ^^ Of my feelings and 
progress in studying the parables of our Lord, I have found no simili- 
tude worthy to convey the impression, save that of sailing through be- 
tween the Pillars of Hercules into the Mediterranean Sea, where you 
have to pass between armed rocks, in a strait, and under a current — all 
requiring careful and skilful seamanship — ^but being past, opening into 
such a large, expansive, and serene ocean of truth, so engirdled round 
with rich and fertile lands, so inlaid with beautiful and verdant islands, 
and full of rich colonies and populous cities, that unspeakable is the 
delight and the reward it yieldeth to the voyager." 

On a review of the whole controversy it may^Mfely be said, that the 
advocates of the first-mentioned scheme of interpretation have been too 
easily satisfied with their favorite saying — ^^ Every comparison must 
halt somewhere ;"t — since one may well demand, " Where is the neces- 
sity 7" There is no force in the reply, that unless it did so, it would 
not be an illustration of the thing, but the thing itself ; since two lines 
do not become one, nor cease to be two, because they run parallel 
through their whole course ; it needs not that they somewhere cease to 
be parallel, to prevent them from being one and the same4 It may 
well be considered, too, whether these interpreters, in their fear of capri- 
cious allegories, have not run into an opposite extreme. It is quite true, 
to use an illustration which they sometimes employ, that a knife is not all 
edge, nor a harp all strings ; that much in the knife, which does not 
out, is yet of prime necessity, as the handle, — much, in the musical in- 
strument, which is not intended to give sound, must yet not be wanting: 
or to use another comparison, that many circumstances '4n Christ's 
parables are like the feathers which wing our arrows, which, though 
they pierce not like the head, but seem slight things and of a different 
matter from the rest, are yet requisite to make the shaft to pierce, and 
do both convey it to and penetrate the mark."§ It is true, also, that 

* Teelman (Comm, in Zalc, xvi., p. 84-52) defends this principle at length and 
with much ability. 

t Omne simile daudicat. 

X Theophylact (in Suicer's Thes.^ s. v. »of)a/5oA<) : 'H TopafioXii, i^ 5i& vdrrmv 
ff4Cirat, obK Hart wafM$o\^, &XA* tUnh titwo, 5t* t 4 wapa$oK^. 

( BoTUs's iSSfyfe oftAi Holy Scriptures; Fifth Objection. There is a remarkable 
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ill the other scheme of interpretation, there is the danger lest a delight 
in the exercise of ingenuity on the part of the interpreter, and admira- 
tion of the ingenuity so exercised on the side of the readers and hearers, 
may cause it to be forgotten that the sanctlfication of the heart through 
the trutli is the main purpose of all Scripture : — even as there will pre- 
sently bo occasion to obserye how heretics, through this pressing of all 
parts of a parable to the uttermost, have been wont to extort from it 
almost any meaning that they pleased. 

Yet, on the other hand, there is a shallow spirit ever ready to empty 
Scripture of the depth of its meaning, to exclaim — ^'^ This means nothing, 
ibis circumstance is not to be pressed ;" and satisfying ourselves with 
sayings like these, we may fail to draw out from the word of Ood all 
the riches of meaning that are contained in it for us, — we may fail to 
observe and to admire the wisdom with which the type was constructed 
to correspond with its antitype. For as a work of human art, a statue, 
for instance, is the more perfect in the measure that the life, the idea 
that was in the sculptor's mind, breathes out of and looks through every 
feature and limb, so much the greater being the triumph of spirit, 
penetrating through and glorifying the matter which it has assumed ; 
so the more translucent a parable is in all parts with the divine ti:uth 
which it embodies, the more the garment with which it is arrayed, is a 
garment of light, pierced through, as was once the raiment of Christ, 
with the brightness within, — illuminating it in all its recesses and 
comers, and leaving no dark place in it, — by so much the more beautiful 
and perfect it must be esteemed. It may be further answered, that of 
those who start with the principle that so much is to be set aside aa 

passtge in Augiutiiie {De Civ. Dei, 1. 16, c. 2), where he carries out this view still 
IVirther; Non san^ omnia quie gesta narrantur, aliquid etiam signiflcare putanda 
sunt : sed propter ilia qxisd aliquid significant, etiam ilia quas nihil significant attex- 
Qntar. Solo enim vomcre terra proscinditur, sed ut hoc fieri possit, etiam caetara 
aratri membra sunt necessaria. Et soli norvi in citharis atque higusmodi vasis 
musicis aptantur ad cantum, sed ut aptari possint, insunt et caetera in comi^aginibua 
organomm, qnie non percutiuntur a canentibus, sed ca quss percussa resonant his 
connectnntor. Ita in prophctica historia dicuntur et aliqua, quae nihil significant, 
sed quibus adhasreant quas significant, et qnomodo religentur. Cf. Con. Fausi. 1. 22. 
c. 91. A Romish expositor, Salmeron, has a comparison something similar : Cer- 
tum est gladium non omni ex parte scindere, sed una tanti^m : nee enim per manu- 
brium secat, neque per partem obtusam oppositam aciei, neque per cuspidem, sed 
tanti^m per acicm secat. Et tamen nemo same mentis dixerit aut manubrium aut 
cuspidcm aut partem obtusam oppositam aciei, necessaria non esse ad scindendum: 
nam ctsi per se ipsa non scindant, serviunt tamen ut pars qu» acuta est, et ad 
secandum nata, scindere fortiiM et commodii^s valeat. Ita in parabolis multa affer- 
untor, quae etsi per se ipsa sensum spiritalem non efficiant, conducunt tamen ut 
parabola per illam partem scindat et secet, ad quod praestandum ab auctoro propo 
dta Aierai. 
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non-essontjal, scarcely are to be found any two agreed, when it comes to 
the application of their principle, concerning what actually is to be set 
aside ; what one rejects, another retains, and the contrary. Moreover, it 
is always observable that the more this system is carried out, the more 
the peculiar beauty of the parable disappears, and the interest in it is 
weakened. For example, when Calvin will not allow the oil in the 
vessels (Matt, zxv.) to mean any thing, and when Storr,* who, almost 
more than any other, would leave the parables bare trunks, stripped of 
all their foliage and branches, of all that made for beauty and ornament, 
denies that the Prodigal leaving his father's house has any direct refer* 
ence to man's departure from the presence of his heavenly Father, it is 
at once evident of how much, not merely of pleasure, but of instruction, 
they would deprive us. It may be remarked tbo, in opposition to the 
interpretation of the parables merely in the gross, that when our Lord 
himself interpreted the two first which he delivered, those of the Sower, 
and of the Tares, it is more than probable that he intended to furnish 
us with a key for the interpretation of all These explanations therefore 
are most important, not merely for their own sakes, but as laying down the 
principles and canons of interpretation to be applied throughout. Now 
in these the moral application descends to some of the minutest details 
of the narrative : thus, the birds which snatch away the seed sown, are 
explained as Satan who takes the good word out of the heart (Matt 
ziii. 19), the thorns correspond to the cares and pleasures of life (Matt, 
xiii. 22), and much more of the same kind. ^ It must be allowed,'' says 
Tholuck,t "• that a similitude is perfect in proportion as it is on all sides 
rich in applications ;| and hence, in treating the parables of Ohrist, the 
expositor must proceed on the presumption that there is import in every 
single point, and only desist from seeking it, when either it does not 
result without forcing, or when we can clearly show that this or that 
circumstance was merely added for the sake of giving intuitiveness to 

* De Parabolis Christi, in his Opusc. Acad., v. 1, p. 89. 

t AusUgwng dtr Bergpredigt, p. 201. With this agrees what Bishop Lowth 
says, Etp Sac. Po€s, Heb.y Fred, 10. 

X Tltringa : Placent mihi qui ex parabolis Christi Domini plus veritatis eliciunt, 
qnam generale quoddam pneceptum ethicum, per parabolam illnstratmn et audi- 
tormn animis fortius infixum. Non quod audaciter pronunoiare sustineam, ejus- 
modi institntionis aut persuasionis genus, si Domino nostro placnissct illad adhi- 
here, cum summa ejus sapientia non potuisse consistere. Contendo tamen de 
summa sapientia qnalis ilia fUit Filii Dei, nos meritd plus pnesumere, ac propterea, 
si parabolsB Christi Domini ita explicari queant, ut singolss earom partes com* 
mod6 et absque violentis contorsionibus transforantur ad oeconomiam Ecclcsias, 
Ulud ego expHcationis genus tanquam optumum amplectcndum, et c»teris pneftr- 
endum existimo. Quant6 enim plus solids veritatis ex Yerbo Del eruerimTis si 
nihil obstet, tant6 magis divinam commendabimua sapientiauL 
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Ihe narratiye. We shoold not assume any thing to be non-essential, 
except when bj holding it &st as essential the unity of the whole is 
fcarred and troubled."* 

It will much help us in this matter of determining what is essential 
and what not, if, before we attempt to explain the particular parts, we 
obtain fast hold of the central truth which the parable would set forth, 
and distinguish it in the mind as sharply and accurately as we can from 
all cognate truths which border upon it ; for only seen from that middle 
point will the different parts appear in their true light. ^^One may 
eompare," says a late writer on the parables,! " the entire parable with 
a circle, of which the middle point is the spiritual truth or doctrine, and 
of which the radii are the several circumstances of the narration ; so 
long as one has not placed oneself in the centre, neither the circle itself 
appears in its perfect shape, nor will the beautiful unity with which the 
radii converge to a single point be perceived, but this is all observed so 
soon as the eye looks forth from the centre. Even so in the parable, if 
we have recognized its middle point, its main doctrine, in ftill light, then 
will the proportion and right signification of all particular circumstances 
be clear unto us, and we shall lay stress upon them only so far as the 
main truth is thereby more vividly set forth." 

There is another rule which it is important to observe, which at the 
game time is so simple and obvious, that were it not very frequently 
neglected, it would hardly be thought needful to be mentioned, bat 
might be left to the common sense of every interpreter. It is this, that 
as in the explanation of the fable, the introduction {npofiv^iop) and 
application (ciriftvdtoy) claim to be most carefully attended to, so here 
what some have entitled the pro-parabola and epi-parabola, though the 



* Oat of this feeling the Jewiah doctors distingaished lower forms of revelation 
from higher, dreams ftom prophetic commimicatioiis thus, that in the higher all 
was essential, while the dream ordinarily contained something that was saper- 
flaons; and they ftamed this axiom,— "As there is no com without straw, so 
neither is there any more dream without something that is iipy6y, void of reality 
and insignificant" They would instance Joseph's dream (Gon. xxxvii. 9) ; the 
moon eoald not there have heen well left out, when all the heavenly host did obei- 
sanoe to him ; yet this circumstance was thus i^i^, for his mother, who thereby 
was signified, was even then dead, and so incapable of rendering hereafter the 
homage to him which the others at last did. (See John Smith's Discauraett 

P 178.) 

t Lisco: Die Parabdn Jesu, p. 22; a soond and useful work. It has been 
translated into English— ibir, may be guessed by a single specimen. Having occa- 
sion to characterize YrrRiNOA's Erkldmng der ParaboUnj Lisco observes of it thus : 
£in Uber 1000 Seiten starkes Werk, brciter Sprache (a book more than a thousand 
pages thick, very diffuso), which however reappears in the transktion : " A work 
of great power in many respecti, in broad dialect" 
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other terms would have done sufficiently well, which are inyariaUy tba 
finger-posts pointing to the direction in which we are to look for the 
meaning, — the key to the whole matter. These deserve the most 
attentive heed, as their neglect often betrays into the most untenable 
explanations ; for instance, how many of the interpretations which have 
been elaborately worked out of the Laborers in the Vineyard, could 
never have been so much as once proposed, if heed had been paid to the 
context, or the necessity been acknowledged of bringing the interpreta- 
tion into harmony with the saying, which introduces and winds up the 
parable. These helps to interpretation, though rarely or never lack- 
ing,* are yet given in no fixed or formal manner ; sometimes they are 
supplied by the Lord himself (Matt. xxii. 14; xxv. 13); sometimes by 
the inspired narrators of his words (Luke xv. 1, 2; xviii. 1); sometimes, 
as the prologue, they precede the parable (Luke xviiL 9; xix. 11); 
sometimes, as the epilogue, they follow (Matt. xxv. 13 ; Luke xvi. 9). 
Occasionally a parable is furnished with these helps to its right under- 
standing and application both at its opening and its close ; as is that of 
the Unmerciful Servant (Matt, xviil 23), which is suggested by the 
question which Peter asks (ver. 2 1 ), and wound up by the application 
which the Lord himself makes (ver. 35). So again the Parable, at 
Matt. XX. 1-15, begins and finishes with the same saying, and Luke xii. 
16-20 is supplied with the same amount of help for its right under- 
standing, f 

Again we may observe that an interpretation, besides being thus in 
accordance with its context, must be so without any very violent means 
being applied to bring it into such agreement ; even as, generally the 
interpretation must be easy — if not always easy to be discovered, yet 
being discovered, easy. For it is here as with the laws of nature ; the 
proleptic mind of genius may be needful to discover the law, but being 
discovered, it throws back light on itself, and commends itself unto all 
And there is this other point of similarity also ; it is the proof of the 
law that it explains all the phenomena and not merely some — ^that 

* Tertullian {De Resur. Cai-n.^ c. 83) : Nullum parabolam non aut ab ipso in- 
venias edisseratam, ut de Seminatore m verbi administratione : aut k commenta- 
tore Evangelii praeluminatam, ut judicis superb! et vidusB instantis ad pcrsevcran- 
tiam orationes ; aut ultr6 conjectandam, ut arboris fici, dilata) in spem, ad instar 
JadaicflB infVuctuositatis. 

t Salmeron {Serm. in Evang. Par., p. 19) has a threefold division of the par»- 
bb, which is worth noticing. There are three things, he says, which, in proceed- 
ing to interpret it, claim our attention ; the radix or root out of which it grows, 
which may also be regarded as the final cause or scope with which it is spoken, 
which is to be looked for in the irpo/i^ior ; next, the cortex or the outward sensa- 
cus array in which it clothes itself; and then the medulla, or inward core, the 
^iritoal truth which it enfolds. 
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looner or later they all marshal themselves in order under it : so it ia 
tolerable cyidence that we have found the right interpretation of a para* 
ble, if it leave none of the main circumstances unexplained. A faLse 
interpretation will inevitably betray itself, since it will "invariably 
paralyze and render nugatory some important member of an entire ac- 
count" If we have the right key in our hand, not merely some of the 
words, but all, will have their corresponding parts, and moreover the 
key will turn without grating or over-much forcing ; and if we have 
the right interpretation, it will scarcely need to be defended and made 
plausible with great appliance of learning, to be propped up by remote 
allusions to Kabbinical or profane literature, by illustrations drawn from 
the recesses of antiquity.* 

Once more — ^the parables may not be made first sources of doctrine. 
Doctrines otherwise and already grounded may be illustrated, or indeed 
farther confirmed by them ; but it is not allowable to constitute doc- 
trine first by their aid.f They may be the outer ornamental fringe, but 
not the main texture, of the proof For from the literal to the figura- 
tive, from the clearer to the more obscure, has been ever recognized as 
the law of Scripture interpretation. This rule, however, has been often 
forgotten, and controversialists, looking round for arguments with which 
to sustain some weak position, one for which they can find no other sup- 
port in Scripture, often invent for themselves supports in these. Thus 
Bellarmine presses the parable of the Good Samaritan, and the circum- 
stance that in that the thieves are said^rs^ to have stripped the traveller, 

• That which is required in a satisfactory solution, is well stated by Teelman 
(Qmm. in Luc., 16, p. 23) : Ezplicatio non sit hiulca, non aspera, non auribus nee 
Jodicio difficilis, non ridicula ; sed mollis et verecunda, Icnitcr manantis fluvii instar 
amoenitatG in aures auditommque judicium inflaens, appropriata, proxima, et ab 
omni long! pctitione remota. 

t This role finds its expression in the recognized axiom : Thcologia parabolica 
non est arg:iimentatiTa. And again : Ex solo scnsu littcrali pcti possunt argumenta 
efBcacia. See Gerhard's Loc. Thcol., 1. 2, c. 13, ^ 202. There is a beautiful pas- 
sage in Anselm's Cur Deus Homo, 1. 1, c. 4, on the futility of using as primary 
arguments what indeed can but serve as graccAil confirmation of truths already on 
other grounds received and believed, — and against gainsaycrs mo8t of all. The 
objector is made to reply to one who presses him with the wonderful correspond- 
encies of Scripture : Omnia hsec pulcra et quasi qutedam picture suscipienda sunt. 
sed si non sit aliquid solidum super quod sedeant, non videntur infidclibus satis- 
bucere : nam qui picturam vult ikccre, aliquid eligit solidum super quod pingat, ut 
maneat quod pingit. Nemo enim pingit in aqu& vel in afire ; quia ibi nulla manent 
pictnras vestigia. Qua propter ciira has convenicntias quas dicis, infidclibus quasi 
qfoasdam picturas rei gestie obtendimus, quoniam non rem gcstam sed figmcntum 
arbtrantnr esse quod credimus ; quasi super nubem pingere nos existimant Mon- 
•feranda eat prius veritatis rationabilis soliditas. Deinde, ut ipsum quasi corpus 
tmt4Uis fhu nileat, istn convenicnti», quasi pictursB corporis sunt exponenda. 
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and afterwards to have inflicted wounds on him, as proving oertaia 
views of the Romish Church on the order of man's fall, the successioaii 
in which, first losing heavenly gifts, the rohe of a divine righteoustieaai, 
he afterwards, and as a consequence, endured actual hurts in his souL* 
And in the same way Faustus Socinus argues from the parable of the 
Unmerciful Servant, that as the king pardoned his servant merely on his 
petition (Matt, xviii. 22), and not on account of any satisfaction made, 
or any mediator intervening, we may draw from this the conclusion, 
that in the same way, and without requiring sacrifice or intercessor, 
Qod pardons his debtors simply on the ground of their prayers, f 

But far the greatest sinners against this rule were the Gnostics and 
Manichseans in old time, especially the former. The parables were hx 
too welcome to these, who could find no color for their scheme in the 
plain declarations of Scripture, for them to allow themselves to bo rob- 
bed of the help which they hoped to find in this quarter, by attending 
to any such canon as this. The whole scheme of the Gnostics was one 
which, however it may have been a result of the Gx)spel, inasmuch a« 
that set the religious speculation of the world vigorously astir, was yet 
of independent growth ; and they only came to the Scripture to find a 
varnish, an outer Christian coloring, for a system essentially antichris- 
tian ; — ^not to learn its language, but to see if they could not compel it 
to speak theirs4 They came with no desire to draw out of Scripture 
its meaning, but to thrust into Scripture their own.^ When they fell 
thus to picking and choosing from it what was best adapted to their ends, 

* De Oral, Prim. Horn. : Neqne enim sine causA Dominus in paraboU ill& prios 
dixit, homincm spoliatum, postcrius autem, vulncratum fuisse, cikm tamen contra 
accidere soleat in yens latrociniis ; nimirom indicare voluit, in hoc spirituali latro- 
cinio ez ipsa amissione justitiffi originalis nata esse vulnera nostne natune. (See 
Gbhhard'8 Lac. TTieol., loo. 9, c. 2. § 86.) 

t DfiTLiNQ, Obss. Sac.f v. 4, c. 649. Socinus here sins against another rule of 
Scripture interpretation as of common sense, which is, that we are not to expect in 
every place the whole circle of Christian truth to be fUlly stated, and that no con- 
clusion may be drawn fh>m the absence of a doctrine from one passage which is 
clearly stated in others. Jerome {Adv. Jovin., 1. 2) : Xeque enim in omnibus locis 
dooentur onmia ; sed unaqusque similitudo ad id refertur cujus est similitude. 

f Jerome : Ad voluntatcm suam Scripturam traherc repugnantem. 

^ IrensBus, 1. 1, c. 8 : Ut figmentum illorum non sine teste esse vidcatur. All 
^8 very nearly repeats itself in Swedenborg, in whom, indeed, there are many 
resemblancea to the Gnostics of old, especially the distinctive one of a division of 
the Church into spiritual and carnal members. One, estimating his system of 
Scripture interpretation, thus speaks: "His spiritual sense of Scripture is one 
altogether disconnected from the literal sense, is rather a sense before the sense ; 
not a sense to which one mounts up fh>m the steps of that which is below, but in 
which one must, as by a miracle, be planted, for it is altogether independent o^ 
and disconnected firom, the accidental exterwum iuperaddiiwm of the literal sense." 
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tlie parables would naturally invite them almost more than any other 
portions of Scripture ; for it was plain that they must abandon the literal 
portions of Scripture ; their only refuge was in the figurative, in those 
which might receive more interpretations than one ; such perhaps they 
might bend to their purposes. Accordingly we find them revelling in 
these ; with no joy indeed in them, on account of their simplicity or 
practical depth or ethical beauty ; for they seem to have had no sense or 
feeling of these ; but delighted to superinduce upon them their own ca- 
pricious and extravagant fancies. Irenseus is continually compelled to 
vindicate the parables against them, and to rescue them from the extreme 
abuse to which they submitted them, who not merely warped and drew 
them a little aside, but made them tell wholly a different tale from that 
which they were intended to tell.* Against them he lays down that 
eanon, namely, that the parables cannot be in any case the original or the 
exclusive foundations of any doctrine, but must be themselves interpreted 
according to the analogy of faith ; since, if every subtle solution of one 
of these might raise itself at once to the dignity and authority of a 
Christian doctrine, the rule of faith would be nowhere. So to build 
were to build not on the rock, but on the sand.f 

TertuUian has the same conflict to maintain. The whole scheme of 
the Gnostics was a great floating cloud-palace, the figment of their own 
train, and having no counterpart in the actual world of realities. They 

* In a striking passage {Adv, Hcer.^ 1. 1, c. 8), he likens their dealing with Scrip- 
ture, their violent transpositions of it till it became altogether a different thing in 
tkeir hands, to their iVaud, who should break up some work of exquisite mosaic, 
wrooght by a skilAil artificer to present the effigy of a king, and should then 
recompose the pieces upon some wholly different plan, and make them to express 
some vile image of a fox or dog, hoping that, since they could point to the stones 
as being the same, they should be able to persuade the simple that this was the 
king's image still. 

t Thus Can. Har.^ 1. 2, c. 27. £t ide6 parabolse debent non ambiguis adaptari : 
lie enirn et qui absolvit sine periculo absolvit, et paraboUe ab omnibus similiter 
absolntionem accipient : et a veritate corpus integrum, et simili aptatione mem- 
bronxm et sine concussione perseverat. Sed quss non apert^ dicta sunt neque ante 
ocnlos posita, copulare absolutionibus parabolanim, quas nnusquisque prout vult 
adinTcnit [stultum est]. Sic enim apud nullum erit regula veritatis, sed quant! 
fberint qui absolvent parabolas, tants videbuntur veritatcs pugnantes semet invi- 
oem. So too c. 3 : Quia autem paraboke possunt multas recipcre absolutiones, ex 
ipsis do inquisitione Dei affirmare, relinquentes quod certum et indubitatum et 
vemm est, valde praecipitantium se in pericnlum et irrationabilium esse, quis non 
amantium veritatem confitebitur 1 et numquid hoc est non in petra firm& et valida 
ft in aperto i>osita sdiflcare suam domum, sed in incertum effussB arena ^ Undo 
et ikcllis est evcrsio hryusmodi ssdificationis. Cf. 1. 2, c 10 ; and for an example 
of what they were able to bring out of a parable, see the explanations of the Lost 
Sheep, and the Lost Piece of Money, 1. 1, c. 16. The miracles were submitted by 
I to the same process of interpretation ; see 1. 1, c. 7, and 1. 2, c. 24. 
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oould therefore shape or mould it as they would. They found M 
difficulty then in forcing the parables* to be upon their side. For they 
readily modified their scheme, shaping their doctrine according to the 
leadings and suggestions of these, till they brought the two into apparent 
agreement with one another. There was nothing to hinder them here ; 
their doctrine was not a fixed body of divine truth to which they could 
neither add nor take away, which was given them from above, and in 
which they could only acquiesce : but it was an invention of their own, 
and they could invent and fashion it as they pleased, and as best suited 
their purposes. We, as Tertullian often says, are kept within limits in 
the exposition of the parables, accepting as we do the other Scriptures 
as the rule to us of truth, as the rule therefore of their interpretation. 
It is otherwise with these heretics ; their doctrine is their own ; they 
can first dexterously adapt it to the parables, and then bring forward 
this adaptation as a testimony of its truth.* 

As it was with the Gnostics of the early Church, exactly so was it 
with the cognate sects of a later day, the Oathari, and Bogomili ; they 
too found in the parables no teaching about sin and grace and redemp- 
tion, no truths of the kingdom of God, but fitted to them the speculations 
about the creation, the origin of evil, the fall of angels, which were 
uppermost in their minds, which they had not drawn from Scripture, 
but which having framed, they afterwards turned to Scripture to find if 
there was not something there which they could compel to fall into their 
scheme. Thus the apostasy of Satan and his drawing after him a part 
of the host of heaven, they found set forth by the parable of the Unjust 
Steward. Satan was the chief steward over God's house, whom he 
deposed from his place of highest trust, and who then drew after him 
the other angels with the suggestion of lighter tasks and relief from the 
burden of their imposed duties. f 

* De PudicUia, c. 8, 9. Among much else which is interesting, he says, Here- 
tici parabolas quo volant trahunt, non quo debent, aptissim^ cxclndunt. [Hit 
image is tVom the workers in gold or rather metals ; called cxclusores (see Augus- 
tine, Enarr. in Ps. liv. 22) from excladcre, to strike or stamp out (Du Cange, s. v.) 
This meaning of the word exclndero is wanting in Scheller's Dictumanj.] Qoare 
aptissimd 1 Quoniam a primordio sccundilim occasiones parabolanun, ipsaa mate> 
rias confinxcnmt doctrine. Yacavit scilicet illis solntis a regul^ veritatis, ea con- 
quu-ere atque componere, quorum parabolas videntur. Thus too De Pmsc. Hartt.^ 
c. 8, Yalentinus non ad materiam Scripturas sed matcriam ad Scripturas, exoogi- 
tavit. 

t Neander, Kirch. Cfesch., v. 6, p. 1082. They dealt more perversely, and at 
the same time more characteristically still, with the parable of the Servant that 
owed the ten thousand talents {Ibid, v. 5, p. 1122) : This servant too, with whom 
the king reckons, is Satan or the Demiurgus, his wife and children whom the king 
orders to be sold, the first his Sophia or intelligence, the second the angels suljecl 
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Bat, though not testifying to evils at all so grave in the devisers of 
tk) scheme, nor leading altogether out of the region of Christian truth, 
j«t sufficiently injurious to the sober interpretation of the parables, 
11 such a theory concerning them as that entertained, and in actual 
exposition carried out by Cocceius, and his followers of what we may 
eiU the historico-prophetical school. , By the parables, they say, and so 
ftr they have right, are declared the mysteries of the kingdom of God. 
But then laying hold of the term, kingdom of God, and understanding 
it in &r too exclusive a sense, they are determined to find in every one 
«f the parables a part of the history of that kingdom's progressive 
derelopment in the world, to the remotest times. They will not allow 
my to be merely for exhortation, for reproof, for instruction in right- 
eoosness, but affirm all to be historico-prophetical. Thus, to let one of 
them speak for himself, in the remarkable words of Krummacher,*-* 
'The parables of Jesus have not primarily a moral, but a politico- 
religious, or theocratic purpose. To use a comparison, we may consider 
the kingdom of God carried forward under his guidance, as the action, 
gndnally unfolding itself, of an Epos, whose first germ lay prepared 
loBg beforehand in the Jewish economy of the Old Testament, but which 
through him began to unfold itself, and will continue to do so to the end 
rf time. The name and subscription of the Epos is. The kingdom of 
God. The parables belong essentially to the Gospel of the kingdom, 
not merely as containing its doctrine, but its progressive development 
They connect themselves with certain fixed periods of that development, 
and, 18 soon as. these periods are completed, lose themselves in the very 
completion: that is, considered as independent portions of the Epos, 
n&uuning for us only in the image and external letter.'' He must mean, 
of eonrse, in the same manner and degree as all other fulfilled prophecy 
^ the light of such accomplished prophecy, ho would say, they must 
Jwaceforth be regarded. 

Boyle gives some, though a very moderate countenance, to the same 
opinion, saying of the parables, " Some, if not most, do, like those oysters 
^t, besides the meat they afford us, contain pearls, not only include 
^cellent moralities, but comprise important prophecies;" and having 
*^noed the Mustard Seed and the Wicked Husbandmen as plainly 

to him. God pitied him, and did not take from him his higher intelli^nce, his 
*^b|ect8 or his goods ; he promising, if God would have patience with him, to 
***te 80 great a nmnher of men as should supply the place of the fallen angels. 
Therefore €rod gave him permission that for six days, the six thousand years of the 
Present world, he should bring to pass what he could with the world which ho had 
cmted— Bot this will suffice. 

^ Not the Kmmmacher who is now, or was of late, so popular in England, but 
hblkther, himself the author of a volume of very graoeM original parables. 
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containing such prophecies, be goes on, ^ I despair not to see unheeded 
prophecies disclosed in others of them."* Yitringa's Eiiicidation of tht 
Parables\ is a practical application of this scheme of interpretaUon, and 
one which certainly is not calculated to give one a very favorable opinion 
of it. As a specimen, the servant owing the ten thousand talents (Matt 
zviiL 23), is the Fope,'or line of Popes, placed in highest trust in the 
Church, but who, misusing the powers committed to them, were warned 
by the invasion of Goths, Lombards, ftnd other barbarians, of judgment 
at the door, and indeed seemed given into their hands for punishment ; 
but being mercifully delivered from this fear of imminent destruction al 
the time of Charlemagne, so far from repenting and amending, on ih« 
contrary, now more than ever oppressed and maltreated the troo 
servants of God, and who therefore should be delivered over to an 
irreversible doom. He gives a yet more marvellous explanation of the 
Merchant seeking goodly pearls, this pearl of price being the church of 
Geneva 1 and the doctrine of Calvin opposed to all the abortive pearls, 
that is, to all the other reformed Churches. Other examples may be 
fbund in Cocceius — an interpretation, for instance, of the Ten Virgins, 
after this same fashion.^ Bey ling has an interesting essay on this school 
of interpreters, and passes a severe, though certainly not undeserved, 
condemnation on them.^ Prophetical, no doubt, many of the parables 
are, for they declare how the new element of life, which the Lord was 
bringing into men*s hearts and into the world, would work — the future 

♦ On the Style of the Holy Scriptures : Fifth Objection. There is nothing nen 
however in this scheme, for it is evident from many passages, that Origen had ver/ 
much the same belief. I would refer particularly to what he says on the paralAt 
of the Laborers in the Vineyard {Comm. in MaMh. xx.), where he seems to laboi 
under the sense of some great undisclosed mystery concerning the f\iturc destinies 
of the kingdom of God, lying hidden in that parable. St. Ambrose {Apolog. M£, 
David, c. 57) gives a strange historico-prophetical interpretation of Nathasti*^ 
parable of the Ewe Lamb : and Hippolytus (De Antichristo, c. 57), of the TJnfoA 
Judge. 

t Erklarung der Paraholen. — ^Being published, not like most of his other works u» 
Latin, but originally in Dutch, it is far less known, as indeed it deserves to be, tluiii 
his other oftentimes very valuable werks. I have made use of a German trans&i- 
tion, Frankfort, 1717. The volume consists of more than a thousand rather closely- 
printed pages, and has wonderAiUy little grain to be winnowed out from a most 
unreasonable proportion of chaff. 

X Schol. in MaMh, joy. More are to be found in Gurtler s Sysi. Theol. Proph. , 
as at pp. 542, 676. Deusingius, Teclman, D'Outrein, Solomon Van Till, may be 
named among the other chief writers of this school. 

^ Obss. Sac., V. 5, p. 831, seq. He notes how the same scheme of interpretation 
has been applied by the same school of interpreters to the miracles. Of this 
various examples may be found in Lampe's Commentary on St. John, — see, for in- 
Itance, on the feeding of the five thousand (John vi.). They fbnn the weakest 
part of a book which contains in other respects much that is admirable. 
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mflaences and results of his doctrine — ^that the little mustard-seed would 
grow to a great tree — ^that the leaven would continue working till it had 
kayened the whole lump. But they declare not so much the facts as 
the Jaws of the kingdom, or the facts only so far as by giving insight 
into the laws, they impart a knowledge of the facts. Historico-prophe- 
tiod are only a few ; as for instance, that of the Wicked Husbandmen 
wiuch Boyle adduced, in which there is a clear prophecy of the death of 
Christ ; as that again of the Marriage of the King's Son, in which there 
is an equally clear announcement of the destruction of Jerusalem, and the 
transfer of the privileges of the kingdom of God from the Jews to the 
Gentiles. But this subject will again present itself to us when we have 
arrifed at the oonolusion of the seven parables contained in the 13ih of 
8i Matthew. 



CHAPTER IV. 

ON OTHER PARABLES BESIDES THOSE IN THE SCRIPTUBBS. 

However the most perfect specimens of this form of composition, 
those by ^hich the comparative value of all other in the like kind are 
to be measured, are to be found in that Book which is the most perfect 
of all books, jet they do not belong exclusively to it. The parable, as 
Jerome has noted, is among the favorite vehicles for conveying moral 
truth in all the East. Our Lord took possession of it, honored it by 
making it his own, by using it as the vehicle for the very highest tniUi 
of all. But there were parables before the parables which issued from 
his lips. It seems to belong to our subject to say a little concerning 
those, which, though they did not give the pattern to, yet preceded his, 
concerning those also which were formed more or less immediately on 
the suggestion and in the Imitation of his, on the Jewish, that is, and the 
Christian. And first upon the Jewish parables. 

Some indeed have denied, but against all testimony, that this method 
of teaching by parables was current among the Jews before our Saviour's 
time. To this they had been mainly led by the fear lest it should de- 
tract from his glory, to suppose that he had availed himself of a manner 
of teaching already in use. Yet surely the anxiety which has been 
often shown, and of which this is a specimen, to cut ofif the Lord's 
teaching from all living connection with his age and country is very 
idle, and the suspicion with which parallels from the uninspired Jewish 
writings have been regarded, altogether misplaced. It is the same 
anxiety wliich would cut off the Mosaic legislation and institutions alto- 
gether from Egypt ;• which cannot with honesty be done, and which| 
in truth, there is no object whatever in attempting. For if Christianity 
be indeed the world-religion, it must gather into one all dispersed rajs 

* The attempt fails even when made by so able and learned a man as Wltsiua 
It is not from grounds such as he occupies in his JEgyptiaca^ that books like Sfsn* 
cbr's De LegUms HebraofMm can be answered. 
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of liglit : it must appropriate to itself all elements of truth which are 
any where scattered abroad, not thus adopting what is alien, but rather 
clidming what is its own.* There cannot be a doubt that our blessed 
Liord so spake, as that his doctrine,-according to its outward form, should 
commend itself to his countrymen. There were inner obstacles enough 
to their receiving of it ; need was it therefore that outwardly it should 
be attractiye. Thus he appealed to proverbs in common use among 
them He quoted the traditionary speeches of their elder Eabbis, to 
refute, to enlarge, or to correct them. When he found the theological 
terms of their schools capable of bearing the burden of the new truth 
which he laid upon them, he willingly used them ;t and in using, did 
not deny their old meaning, yet at the same time glorified and trans- 
formed it into something far higher. He used them, but all his words 
being creative, and he making all things new, he breathed into them 
mlso a new spirit of life. The prayer, ^' Thy kingdom come," formed 
already a part of the Je¥rish liturgy, yet not the less was it a new prayer 
on the lips of all who had realized in any measif^e the idea of the 
kingdom, and what was signified by the coming of that kingdom, as 
he first had enabled them to realize it. So, ^* Peace be unto you!" 
was no doubt an ordinary salutation among the Jews long before, yet 
having how much deeper a significance, and one how altogether new 
ttpon his lips who was our Peace, and who, first causing us to enter our- 
selves into the peace of God, enabled us truly to wish peace, and to 
ipeak peace, to our brethren. In like manner also it is not to be doubted 
that a proselyte was in the Jewish schools entitled, " a new creature/' 
and hiB passing over to Judaism was called ^<a new birth ;"( yet were 
these terms used, as far as we can see, to express a change only in his 
outward relations — that his kinsmen were his kinsmen no more ; it re- 
mained for Christ and his apostles to appropriate them to the higher 
mysteries of the kingdom of heaven. Nor less is it certain that the 
illustrating of doctrines by the help of parables, or briefer comparisons, 
iras eminently in use among the Jewish teachers,^ so that it might also 

* In the words of Clement {Strom., 1. 1, c. 13) : Aviwr^ 4 ix^ta trvwcey^rftu^ tA 
liiuia (Twfyfwra, jcfy us r^v iXXo^aw^tf iicw4<rp yrjv, 

t There is an interesting Essay in this point of view by Schoettgen {Hor. Heb., 
T. 2, p. 883,) with the title Christus Rabbiriorum summus. In the same way the 
whole coloring of Ezekiel's visions, and the symhols which he uses, are Persian 
tad Babylonian throughout, they belong, that is, to the world in which he lived 
tad moved ; yet the distinction remains as wide as ever between a Hagian or Ghal^ 
datn soothsayer and a prophet of the living God. 
t ScHonTGBN's Hor. Heb., v. 1, pp. 828, 704. 

\ YrrRiNOA, De Sj^nagogA^ p. 678, seq. Hillel and Schammai were the most 
Qhutrions teachers by parables before the time of onr Saviour ; R. Meir imme- 
^iitely after. With this last, as the tradition goes, the power of inventing para- 
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be said of them as of him, that without a parable they taught nothing 
The very formulas with which their parables were introduced were the 
same as those we find in the Grospels; for instance, the question '' Wher» 
unto shall I liken it ?" is of continual recurrence. But what then ? i4 
was not in the newness of the forms, but in the newness of the spirit 
that the glory and superior excellency of Christ's doctrine consisted. 

Als some may not be displeased to see what these Jewish parabldi 
are like, I will quote, not as sometimes has been done, the worst, bnl 
the best which I have had the fortune to meet. The following is ooot- 
sioned by a question which has arisen, namely, Why the good so often 
die young ? It is answered, that Qod foresees that if they lived thej 
would fall into sin. ^ To what is this like ? It is like a king who^ 
walking in his garden, saw some roses which were yet buds, breathing 
an inefiable sweetness. He thought. If these shed such sweetness while 
yet they are buds, what will they do when they are fully blown ? After 
a while, the king entered the garden anew, thinking to find the roses 
now blown, and to tlelight himself with their fragrance ; but arriving at 
the place, he found them pale and withered, and yielding no smelL He 
exclaimed with regret, 'Had I gathered them while yet tender and 
young, and while they gave forth their sweetness, I might have de- 
lighted myself with them, but now I have no pleasure in them.' The 
next year the king walked in his garden, and finding rosebuds scatter- 
ing fragrance, he commanded his servants, ' Gather them, that I may 
enjoy them, before they wither, as last year they did.' "• The next is 
ingenious enough, though a notable specimen of Jewish self-righteous- 
ness : — ^ A man had three friends : being summoned to appear before 
the king, he was terrified, and looked for an advocate : the first, whom 
he had counted the best, altogether refused to go with him ; another 
replied that he would accompany him to the door of the palace, but 
could not speak for him ; the third, whom he had held in least esteem, 
appeared with him before the king, and pleaded for him so well as to 
procure his deliverance. So every man has three friends, when sum- 
moned by death before God, his Judge : the first, whom he most prized, 
his money, will not go with him a step ; the second, his friends and 
kinsmen, accompany him to the tomb, but no further, nor can they de- 
liver him in the judgment ; while the third, whom he had in least es- 
teem, the Law and good works, appear with him before the king and 
deliver him from condemnation."! But this is in a nobler strain ; it is 



bles notably declined. This is not hard to understand. The fig-tree of the Jewish 
people was withered, and could put forth no fruit any more. (Matt. xxi. 19.) 

♦ SCH0ETT0EN*fl HoT, Heb., V. 1, p. 682. 

t Scbobttoen's J9br. Heb,, v. 1, p. 1129. How difibrent is this view of the Law 
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by those words, ^ In thy light shall we see light.' - As a 
man travelling by night kindled his torch, which, when it was extin- 
gaished, he again lit, and again, but at length exclaimed, < How long 
diall I weary myself in my way ? better to wait till the snn arise, and 
when the sun is shining I will pursue my journey' — so the Israelites 
were oppressed in Egypt, but delivered by Moses and Aaron. Again 
they were subdued by the Babylonians, when Chananiah, Misael, and 
Atariah delivered them. Again they were subdued by the Grecians, * 
when Mattathias and his sons helped them. At length the Romans 
orereame them, when they cried to God, * We are weary with the con- 
tinual alternation of oppression and deliverance; we ask no further 
that mortal man may shine upon us, but God, who is holy and blessed 
for ever.' "• There is a fine one of the fox, who seeing the fish in great 
trouble, darting hither and thither, while the stream was being draw^ 
with nets, proposed to them to leap on dry land, l^jiis is put in a 
Babbi's mouth, who, when the Grseco-Syrian kings were threatening 
with death all who observed the law, was counselled by his friends to 
abandon it. He would say, '' We, like the fish in the stream, are indeed 
in danger now, but yet, while we continue in obedience to God, we are 
in our element ; but if, to escape the danger, we forsake that, then we 
inevitably perish. "f — Again, there is one of much tenderness, to explain 
wby a proselyte is dearer to the Lord than even a Levite. Such prose- 
Ijte is compared to a wild goat, which, brought up in the desert, joins 
itself freely to the flock, and which is cherished by the shepherd with 
especial love ; since, that his flock, which from its youth he had put 
forth in the morning and brought back at evening, should love him, was 
nothing strange ; but this, — that the goat, brought up in deserts and 
mountains, should attach itself to him, demanded an especial return of 
affection } — There are besides these a multitude of briefer ones, deserv- 

as an advocate with tho Judge, fVom that given by our Lord (Matt. v. 25, 26,) who 
compares it to an adversary dragging us before a tribunal where we are certain to 
be worsted ! This parable, like so much else that is to be found* in tho Rabbinical 
books, reappears in many quarters ; in the Eastern Romance, Barlaam and Jose- 
phat, c. 13 ; and among the traditional saymgs of Mahomet. (See Von Hammer'i 
F\Lndgniben d. OrienU, v. 1. p. 816.) 

♦ Schoettgen'b Hot. Hcb., v. 2, p. 691. 

t Schoettckn's Hor. Hcb., v. 1, p. 180. 

t ScHOETTGEN*s HoT. Hcb., V. 1, p. 877. This too on the resurrection la good 
(CoccEics, Excerpt. Ocm., p. 232) : R. Ammin replied to a Sadducee who said, 
Xomquld j>ulvis vivet t — Rem tibi hac parabola explicabo. Rex quidam jusserat 
a acnris suis palatium in loco, qui aqua et limo careret, extrui. Factum. Eo col- 
lapio, Jnssit id resediflcari in loco ubi utriusque ^aat copia. Negant se posse. 
Tun ille iratus, Quum abesset aqua et limns, potuistis : nunc quum utrumqua ad- 
alt, non posaetis 1 
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ing the title of similitades rather than of parables. Thus there is om^ 
urging collection of spirit in prayer, to this effect : — ^ If a man brought 
a request to an earthly monarch, but instead of making it, were to torn 
aside and talk with his neighbor, might not the king be justly dis- 
pleased V*^ — In another, the death common to all, and the doom after 
death so different to each, is likened to a king's retinue entering a city 
at a single gate, but afterward lodged within it very differently, accord* 
ing to their several dignity, f There is a singular one to explain, why 
Qod has not told which command should have the greatest reward for 
its keeping.^ — In another it is shown how body and soul are partners in 
sin, and so will justly be partners in punishment.^ 

These, with two or three more, which, bearing some resemblanee to 
Erangelical parables, will be noted in their due places, are the most 
memorable which I have met. When these last are brought into 
comparison, I think it will be acknowledged that the resemblance is one 
lying merely on the surface, and is nothing so extraordinary, as some 
writers have given out. Some, indeed, have thought the similarity so 
great, as needed in some way or other to be accounted for, and have 
supposed that our Lord adopted those which he found in any way fitted 
for his purpose, remodelling and improving them as they passed under 
his hands. Others suppose that the Jewish parables are of later origin 
than those in the Qospels, and that the Rabbis, while they searched the 
Christian books for the purpose of ridiculing or gainsaying them, 
enriched themselves with their spoils, borrowing sayings and narrations 
which they afterwards used, concealing carefully the source from whenoe 



♦ ScH0ETTGEN*8 HoT. Heb., V. 1, p. 666. The same comparison with sUgfat 
variation occurs in Ghrysostom (JSom. 1, in Oziam), and again with i\irther modifl* 
cation, Horn. 51, in Mattk. 

t Schoettgen's Hot. Heb.^ v. 1, p. 888. 

X Ibid., v. 1, p. 187. 

% GoccEius {Excerpt. Gem., p. 282) : Antoninus cum R. Jchndft. sancto sic col- 
loquntus aliqnando est. Corpus inquit et anima a judicio se liberare possunt 
Qnomodo t Corpus dicat, Anima peccavit, nam ex quo ilia a me discessit, ecce 
lapidisinstar sine sensu insepulcrojacui. Anima autem dicat, Corpus peccavit, 
nam ex quo illius laxata sum nexu, ecce volito per aerem aviculie in morem. Ad 
hsdc Rabbi, Parabolam, iniquit, tabi dabo. Rex mortalis horto cuidam amaetnisri- 
mo, in quo maturi fhictus essent, duos custodes apposuit, claudum ct oecum. 
Claudus, visis fructibus, cecum admonuit, ipsum uti in humeros recipcrct, qao illos 
deccrperet, ct illi inter se devorarcnt. Insedit igitur claudus c«ci ccrvicibus, de- 
cerptosque fhictus absumsenmt. Aliquanto post tempore venit Domirus horti ot 
de fhictibus requisivit Cum crocus, sibi oculos non esse ut videret, et claudus, 
sibi pedes decsse, ut accederet. Quid illel Quumjussissethunc illius humeris 
excipi, utrumque simul judicavit ct plexit. Consimiliter faciet Dens : anima cor- 
pori indita, pariter animam et corpus Judicabit. 
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they were demed.* Bat neither of these suppositions seoms necessary. 
Lightfoot has a colleotion of such sayings under the title, — Wti stolen by 
the Jews out of the Gospel ;\ but neither here, nor in the parallels else- 
where adduced, is the resemblance so striking as to carry any persuasion 
to my mind, of the necessity, or even the probability, of a common origin. 
The hatred and scorn with which the Jews regarded the sacred books of 
the Christians, a hatred which extended to all foreign literature, but 
which was felt with especial force in regard to them,^ makes this last 
supposition extremely improbable. 

The resemblance, after all, is merely such as must needs have fond 
place, or at least could with difficulty have been avoided, when the same 
external life, and the same outward nature, were used as the common 
storehouse, ^m whence images, illustrations, and examples were drawn 
alike by all. Perhaps it will be as well at once to consider one of these 
Talmudical parables, frequently compared with one spoken by our Lord. 
It is one of the best of those which pretend to any similarity with his, 
nd has been sometimes likened to that latter part of the Marriage of 
the King's Son, which relates to the wedding garment. ^ The Jlabbis 
ktve delivered what follows, on Eccl. xii. 7, where it is written, * The 
^irit shall return unto God who gave it' — He gave it to thee unspotted, 
•ee that thou restore it unspotted to him again. It ib like a mortal 
king, who distributed royal vestments to his servants. Then those that 
were wrise, folded them carefully up, and laid them by in the wardrobe ; 
bat those that were foolish went their way, and, clothed in these 
girments, engaged in their ordinary work. After a while the king 
required his garments again ; the wise returned them white as they had 
received them ; but the foolish, soiled and stained. Then the king was 
well pleased with the wise, and said, ^ Let the vestments be laid up in 
the wardrobe, and let these depart in peace ;' but he was angry with the 
fooUsh, and said, ' Let the vestments be given to be washed, and those 
servants be cast into prison :' — so will the Lord do with the bodies of the 
righteous, as it is written, lata. Ivii. 2 ; with their souls, 1 Sam. xxxv. 
29; but with the bodies of the wicked, Isai. xlviii. 22; Ivii. 21 ; and 
irith their souls, 1 Sam. xxv. 29."^ But with the exception of a king 

* So Garpsow, Storr, Lightfoot, and Pfeiffer {Tkeol. Jud. atque Mohamm.^ th. 
40-48.) 

t Erubkin, chap. 20. 

I Gpb6rer'8 UrekriUentkum^ r. 1, p. 115, scq. 

% IferacHEN, N, T. tm TaXm, iUust., p. 117 j »oc others, pp. Ill, 194, 195 ; and 
■lore in Weitein*8 N. T., pp. 727, 765. Those g^ren by Otto, a converted Jew, 
who afterwards relapsed into Judaism, in a book entitled Oali Razia, have been 
tampered with by him for the purpose of making the resemblance bctwecfn them 
and the Eyangelical parables more close, else they would be remarkable indeed.' 
(PrurrBR*! Theol, Jud,, th. 89.) 
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appearing in each, and the matter of praise and condemnation turning 
on a garment, what resemblance is there here ? In fact, if we penetrate 
a little below the surface, there is more real similarity between this 
parable and that of the Talents, as in each case there is the restoration 
of a deposit, and a dealing with the servants according to their conduct 
in respect of that deposit. But then, how remote a likeness 1 and how 
capricious the whole ! The distributing of garments which were not to 
be worn, and afterwards reclaiming them, — ^what analogy has this to 
any thing in actual life ?* — how different from the probability that a 
nobleman, going into a distant country, should distribute his goods to 
his servants, and returning, demand from them an account f — There are 
no parables in the apocryphal Gospels. Indeed, where a moral element 
is altogether wanting, as in these worthless forgeries, it was only to be 
expected that this, as every other form of communicating spiritual truth, 
should be absent from them. 

This much in regard of the Jewish parables. Among the Fathers of 
the Christian Church there are not many, as far as I am aware, who 
have professedly constructed parables for the setting forth of spiritual 
mysteries. Two or three such parables are to be found in the third 
book of the Shepherd of Hermas. The whole of that third book is in- 
deed parabolical, as it sets forth spiritual truths under sensuous images, 
only it does this chiefly in visions, that is, parables for the eye rather 
than for the car. There are, however, parables in the strictest sense of 
the word ; this for example,^ which is, I think, an improved form of the 
rabbinical parable last quoted : '^ Eestore to the Lord the spirit entire as 
thou hast received it : for if thou gavcst to a fuller a garment which was 
entire, and desircdst so to receive it again, but the fuller restored it to 
thee rent, wouldcst thou receive it? wouldest thou not say in angor, 
' I delivered to thee my garment entire, wherefore hast thou torn it and 

♦ This, with so many other of the Rahbinlcal parables, sins ahnost against every 
mle given as needful to be observed in snch an invented tale, if it is to carry any 
power of conviction with it, by the author of the treatise, Ad Herennium^ I. 9 : 
Yerisimilis narratio erit, si ut mos, ut opinio, ut natura postalat, dicemus ; si si'iatia 
tempomm, personarum dignitates, consiliomm rationcs, locorum opportunilatcs 
constabunt, ne refelli possit, aut temporis parum fiiisse, aut causam nollam, aut 
locum idoneum non f\iissc, aut homines ipsos facero aut pati non potuissc. — Bat 
how wonderfully do all these requisites meet in the parables of the New Testa- 
ment ! 

t Unger {De Parah. Jts. *\at., p. 162) observes that he has gone into this com- 
parison of the Evangelical with the Jewish parables,— Partim ut absterreremur & 
solito rabbinicos locos doctrinse Jesu quodammodo SBquiparandi prurltu ac levitate, 
interdum ad interpretationcm juvandam parum utili. . . . partim at inde magis ag- 
nosoeremus parabolarum Jesu prsestantiam. 

t SiMil. 9, 82, cf. Simil. 5, 2. 
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made it uselesa? It ia novr, on aceount of the rent which thou hast 
made in it, of no more serrioe to me.' If thou then grievest for iky 
garment, and oomplainest because thou reoeivest it not entire again, 
how, thinkest thou, will the Lord deal with thee, who gave thee a perfeot 
spirit, bat which spirit thou hast marred, so that it can be of no more 
service to its Lord? for it became useless when it was corrupted by 
thee." — ^There are a good many parables, regularly brought forward as 
such, in the writings of Ephraem Syrus, but such of these as I am 
acquainted with, are very far from felicitous : indeed they could scarcely 
be tamer than they are.* — Eadmer, a disciple of Anselm, has preserved 
a sort of basket of fragments from his sermons and his table-talk. 
Among these there are so many of his similitudes and illustrations as 
to give a name to the whole collection.f There are not a few complete 
parables here, though none perhaps of that beauty which the works that 
come directly from him might have led us to expect. 

Far better are those interspersed through the Greek religious romance 
of <the seventh or eighth century, Barlaam and JosaphcU, ascribed, with- 
out, I believe, any sufficient grounds, to St. John of Damascus, and often 
printed with his works. They have been justly admired,} yet more 



♦ This is the hert that I know, of which, however, I only judge in its Latin 
translatiofn : Duo homines proflciscebantnr ad quandam civitatem, quad stadiis abe- 
rat triginta. Gftm antem jam dno ant tria confccisscnt stadia, ohtulit se in via 
locus, in qno syiva et arborcs crant umbrosas, fluentaquc aquarum, multaque ibi- 
dem delcctatio. Qni dam contemplarentur ista, alter quidem ad nrbem spectan- 
dam contcndens, instar corsoris locum prseteribat ; alter Ycr6, cCkm constitisset ut 
contemplaretar, remansit. Delude ci^m prodire janLvellct extra arborum mnbram, 
cak)re8 timuit, atque ita dintios ibidem loci dam remaneret, lociqac simul amoeni- 
tate sese delectaret atqac occuparet, bcstia ex lis qua? in aylvk commorantur pro- 
diit, apprehensumque ipsum portraxit in saam antrum : alter yer6 qui neque, iter 
neglexisset, neque forma arborum se detineri passos esset, recta ad urbem pcrrexit. 
See also Par ones., 21, 28. 

^ De S. Ansdm: SimilUudimbus. It is published at the end of the Benedict 
edit, of St. Anselm. I do not know whether I can find a better than this, upon 
the keeping of tho heart with all diligence, of which, however, I can quote no more 
than is necessary for giving an insight into the whole (c. 41) : Cor etcnim nostrum 
nrnile est molendino semper molcnti, quod Dominus quidam culdam serro suo cus- 
todiendum dedit : prsscipiens ei ut soam tantiim annonam in eo molat, ct ex eodcm 
qaod moluerit, ipso vivat. Venllm illi servo quidam inimicatur, qui si quando 
ilhid vacuum invenerit, aut arcnam ibi staftil projicit, qusB illud dissipat ; aut 
picam, qme conglatinat ;- aut aliquid quod foedat ; aut paleam quse tantiim illud 
occapat Servos igitur illo si molendinum suum bene custodierit, Dominique sui 
tmtJhn annonam in illo moluerit, ct Domino suo servit, sibique ipsi victum acqui- 
rit IIoc itaque molendinum semper aliquid molens cor est humanum, assidni 
•fiquid cogitans. Gf. c. 42, 46. 

t See DuMLop's ERstory of Fiction, London, 1845, p. 40, seq. 
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than one of them is certainly not original, being easily traced up to ear 
tier sources. A very interesting one will be found in the note below.* 
Those which are entitled parables in the writings of St. Bernard,! 
which, whether they be' his or no, have much of beauty and instruction 
in them, are rather all^ories than parables, and so do not claim here to 
be considered. But if parables, which are professedly such, are not of 
frequent occurrenqe in the works of the early Church writers, the para- 
bolical element is, notwithstanding, very predominant in their teaching. 
This was only to bo expected, especially in their homilies, which are 
popular in the truest and best sense of the word. What boundless stores, 
for instance, of happy illustration, which might with the greatest ease 
be thrown into the forms of parables, are laid up in the writings of St 
Augustine. One is only perplexed amid the endless variety what in* 
stances to select: but we may take this one as an example. He is 
speaking of the Son of God and the sinner in the same world, and ap- 
pearing under the same conditions of humanity ; "• But," he proceeds^ 

* Urbem quandam magnam cxstitisse accopi, in qua cives hoc in more ct insU- 
tato positum habebant, ut peregrinum qucndain et ignotum vimm, ac legum cod- 
Buotadinum civitatis omnin6 radem et igfnarum accipercnt, eumque sibi ipeis regem 
constituerent, penes quern per unius anni curriculum rerum omnium potcstas es9et» 
quique libera et sine uUo impedimento quicquid vellet, facorct. Post autem, dam 
ille omni prorsus curU vacuus degeret, atque in luxu et dcliciis sine uUo meta 
veraaretur, perpetuumquc sibi regnum fore existimarct, repento adversus eum 
insurgentcs, rcgiamque ipsi vestem detrahentcs, ac nudum per totam urbcm tan- 
quam in triumphum agentcs, in magnam quandam et long^ rcmotam insulam eum 
relegabant, in qui nee victu nee indumcntis suppetentibus, fame ac nuditate miser- 
litah premebatur, voluptate scilicet atque animi hilaritatc, quas pnetcr spcm ipsi 
eoncessa fuerat, in mserorem rursus pncter spem omnem et expectationcm commu- 
tatft,. Contigit ergo ut pro antiquo civium illorum more atque instituto vir quidam 
magno ingenii acumine praaditus ad regnum ascisceretur. Qui statim subita ci 
felicitate, qiuc ipsi obtigerat, haudquaquam prsBceps abreptus, noc eonim qui ante 
sc regiam dignitatem obtinucrant, miserdque ejecti fuerant, incuriam imitatus^ 
animo anxio et solicito id agitabat, quonam pacto rebus suis optima consuloret 
Dum ergo crebrS meditatione haec sccum versaret, per sapientissimum quendam 
consiliarium dc civium consuetudine ac perpetul exilii loco certior factus est : quo- 
nam pacto sine ullo errore ipso sibi cavere deberet, intellexit. Ciim igitur hoc 
cognovisset, fUturumque propediem, ut ad illam insulam ablegaretur, atque adven- 
titium illnd et alienum regnum aliis rclinqueret, patefactis thcsauris suis, quorum 
tunc promptum ac liberum usum babebat, aurique atque argcnti ac preciosorum 
lapidnm ingenti mole famulis quibusdam qnos fidissimos habcbat, traditdt, ad earn 
insulam, ad quam abduccndos erat, prajmisit. Vertente autcm anno cives conmiota 
Bcditione nudum eum quemadmodhm superiores rcgcs, in exilium miscrunt. Ac 
ceteri quidem amentes, et brcvis temporis regcs, gravissimft fame laborabant : file 
contra qui opes suas pnemiscrat, in perpetua rcmra copii vitam ducens, atque 
inflnita voluptate fniens, perfldorum ac scelcratorum civium metu prorsus abjecto^ 
sapientissimi consilii sui nomine beatum se prsedicabat. Compare 1 Tim. vi. 19. 

t In the Benedictine edition, v. 1, p. 1251, seq. 
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^h<m great a difference there is between the prisoner in his dungeon 
and the visitor that has come to see him. They are both within the walla 
of the dongeon : one who did not know might suppose them under equal 
restraint, but one is the compassionate visitor who can use his freedom 
when he wiUL the other is fast bound there for his offences. So great is 
the difference between Christ, the compassionate visitor of man, and 
man himself^ the criminal in bondage for his offences,"* Or rebuking 
them that dare in their ignorance to find fault with the arrangements of 
Providence : — ^ If you entered the workshop of a blacksmith, you would 
not dare to find fault with his bellows, anvils, hammers. If you had-— 
not the skill of a workman, but the consideration of a man, what would 
jou say ? ' It is not without cause the bellows are placed here ; the 
artificer knew, though I do not know, the reason.' You would not ven- 
ture to find fault with the blacksmith in his shop, and do you dare ta 
find fault with (xod in the world ?"t — Chrysostom, too, is very rich in 
inch similitudes, which need nothing to be parables, except that they 
ihoold be presented for such ; as for instance, when speaking of the ex- 
altation of outward nature, the redemption of the creature, which shall 
accompany the manifestation of the sons of (rod, he says, ^^ To what is 
the creation like 7 It is like a nurse that has brought up a royal child| 
and when he ascends his paternal throne, she too rejoices with him, 
and is partaker of the benefit.''^ But the field here opening before us 
k too wide to enter on.^ It is of parables strictly so called, and not all 
of these,! but of such only as are found in the New Testament, that 



• In Ep. 1 Joh.j TVaU. 2. 

t Enarr. in Ps. cxlviii. He has something perhaps more nearly approaching 
in its form to a parable than cither of these, Enarr. in Ps. ciii. 26. 

i Horn, in Rem. viii. 19. 

% I will not, however, deny myself the pleasaro of transcribing the following 
ptrtble from H. de Sto. Victore {De Sacram., 1. 2, pars 14, c. 8) : Pater quidam 
coDtnmacem filium quasi cam magno fiirorc expulit, ut ita af&ictus humiliuri dis- 
oeret. Sed illo in contnmacia snk persistente, quadam secrctA dispcnsationc con- 
lilii a patrc mater mittitur, ut non quasi a patre missa, sed quasi matcma per so 
pietatc dacta Tcnicns mulicbri Icnitate obstinatom dcmalceat, contamacem ad 
hnmilitatem flcctat, vehementer patrem iratum nuntiet, so tamen intonrenturam 
ipondeat, consiliom salutis snggerat, .... non nisi magnis prccibus patrem pla- 
cari posse dicat ; causam tamen rei so suscepturam asscrat, ct ad bonam flnem 
rem omncm se perducturam promittat. The mother here ho presently explains 
as divine Grace. — Readers that have at hand Poirkt*s remarkable work, (Economi 
Dirina, may find a parable (t. 2, p. 654), 1. 6, c. 9, % 26, which is too long to 
quote, but is worthy a reference ; and another in Salmeron's Scrm. in Parab. 
Evang., p. SOO. 

II One Persinn, however, I will quote for its deep significance. I take it fh>m 
Dbslonochamps' PabUs Indiervnes^ p. 64. The Persian moralist is speaking of the 
' in which frivolous and sensual pleasures cause men to fbrget all the deeper 
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jUsmj wish to speak : and these I would now proceed severally and in 
order to consider. 

interests of their spiritual being : On nc pent mieux assimiler le genre humain qu'i 
nn hommc qui, Aiyant un ^l^phant Airieux, est descendu dans un puits, il s'est 
accrochd it deux rameaux qui en couvrent I'orifice ; et ses pieds se sont pos^ sur 
quelque chose qui forme une saillio dans rintcricur du m6me pults : ce sont quatre 
■eix>ens qui sortent Icurs t^tes bore de Icur repaires ; il apper^oit an fond du poiti, 
nn dragon qui gueule ouvcrto n'attend que I'instant de sa chtte poor le devorer. 
Ses regards se portent vers Ics deux rameaux auqueU il est suspendu, et il yoit k 
leur naissance deux rats, I'un noir, I'autre blanc, qui ne cessent do les ronger. Un 
autre objet cependant se prcsente it sa vue : c'cst une ruche rcmplie de mouchcs k 
miel, il se met it manger do leur miel, et le plaisir qu'il 7 trouvo lui fkit oublier les 
serpens sur Icsquels reposcnt ses pieds, les rats qui rongent les rameaux auxquela 
il est suspendu, et le danger dont 11 est menac^ it chaque instant, de devenir la 
prole du dragon qui guette le moment de sa chtite pour le d^vorcr. Son ^tourde- 
rie et son illusion ne cessent qu'avec son existence. Co puits c*est le monde rempli 
de dangers et de mis^res ; les quatre serpens ce sont les quatres humours dont le 
melange forme notre corps, mais qui, lorsquo leur ^quilibre est rompu, dcvicnnent 
antant de poisons mortels ; ccs deux rata, Tun noir, I'autre blanc, ce sont le jour et 
la nuit, dont la succession consume la dur^e de notre vio ; le dragon c'est le terme 
inevitable qui nous attend tons ; le miel, cnfin, ce sont les plaisirs des ses dont la 
ikusse douceur, nous seduit et nous d^toume du chemin oii nous dcvons marcher. 
This is again, with some slight alterations, to be found among the specimens of the 
great mystical poet of Persia, Dschclaleddin, given by Yon Uammcr (Cfesck. d, 
sek&n. Redck, Pers., p. 188), in Barlaam and Josaphat, c. 12, and elsewhere. In 
S. DE Sacy's Chrest. Arabe (v. 2, p. 864) there is a parable by an Arabian author 
which bears some resemblance, particularly at its opening, to that of the talents; 
and in Tholuck's Blulhensammlung aus d. Morgenl. MysL, there are several para- 
bles from the mystical poets of Persia, for instance, a beautiful one, p. 10& 



PARABLES. 



I. 

THE SOWER. 

MATf. xiii. 8-8, and 18-28; Mark iv. 4-8, and 14-21; 
Luke riU. 6-8, and 11-15. 

It is eridentlj the purpose of St. Matthew to present to his readers 
the parables recorded in the thirteenth chapter of his Grospel as the first 
whidi the Lord spoke ; with this of the Sower he commenced a manner 
of teaching which he had not hitherto used. This is sufficiently indi- 
cated by the question which the disciples asked, ^ Why speakest thou 
onto them in parables ?'' (yer. 10), and the answer which our Lord gave 
(ver. 1 1-17), in which he justifies his use of this method of teaching, and 
declares the purpose which he had in adopting it ; and no less so, when 
he seems to consider this parable as the fundamental one, jon the right 
Understanding of which, would depend their comprehension of all which 
Weretc follow — " Know ye not this parable? and how then will ye know 
all parables?" (Mark iv. 13.) And as this was the first occasion on 
^hich he brought forth these things new out of his treasure (see yer. 22), 
%o was it the occasion on which ho brought them forth with the largest 
l^and. We haye not any where else in the Gospels so rich a group of 
|>arables assembled together, so many and so costly pearls strung upon 
^ single thread. The only passage that will bear comparison is chap- 
^«rs xy. and xyi. of St. Luke, where there are recorded fiye parables that 
'^rere all apparently spoken on the same occasion. The seyen that are 
liere recorded diyide themselyes into two smaller groups, — the first four 
Ijeiiig spoken to the multitude while he taught them out of the ship, — 
tLe three last, as it would seem, on the same day, in the narrower circle 
of his disciples at his own home. 



Bfi THE SOWER. 

])efore proceeding to consider the parables themselves, let ns seek to 
realize to ourselves, and to picture vividly to our minds the aspect which 
the outward nature wore, and what the scenery was with which our 
blessed Lord and the listening multitudes were surrounded. St Mat- 
thew tells us that ^^ Jesus went out from the house," probably at Caper- 
naum, which was the city where he commonly dwelt after his open min- 
istry began (Matt. iv. 13), ^^his own city" (Matt ix. 1), and which was 
close by the sea-shore,* and going out he '' sat down by the sea-side," 
that is, by the lake of Oenesareth, the scene of so many incidents in his 
ministry. This lake (now Bahr Tabaria) goes by many names in the 
Gospels. It is often called simply "the sea" (Mark iv. 1), or "the 
Sea of Galilee" (Matt xv. 29, John vi. 1), or, "the sea of Tiberias" 
(John zxi. 1), though indeed it was an inland lake of no very great 'ex- 
tent, being but about sixteen miles in length, and no more than six in 
breadth. But it might well claim regard for its beauty, if not for its 
extent : the Jewish writers would have it that it was beloved of God 
above all the waters of Canaan, and indeed almost all ancient authors 
that have mentioned it, as well as modem travellers, speak in glowing 
terms of the beauty and rich fertility of its banks. Hence sometimes 
its name Genesareth has been derived, which some interpret " the gar- 
den of riches,"t though the derivation, I believe, is insecure. And even 
now, when the land is crushed under the rod of Turkish misrule, many 
traces of its former beauty remain, many evidences of the fertility which 
its shores will again assume in the day which assuredly cannot be very 
fBLT off, when that rod shall be lightened from them. It is true that the 
olive-gardens and vineyards, which once crowned the high and romantio 
hills with which it is bounded on the east and the west, have disap- 
peared ; but the citron, the orange, and the date-tree, are still found in 
rich abundance ; and in the higher regions, the products of a more tem- 
perate zone meet together with these ; — ^while lower down, its banks are 
still covered with aromatic shrubs, and its waters are still, as of old, 
sweet and wholesome to drink, and always cool, clear, and transparent 
to the very bottom, and as gently breaking on the fine white sand with 
which its shores are strewn as they did of old, when the feet of the Son 
of God trod those sands, or walked upon those waters.f On the edge of 

* TV irapa^aXoffo'tay, probably so called to distingaish it ftom another Oaper> 
naun on the brook Kishon. 

t Jcromo {De Nomin. Udf.) makes Grennesar=hortiis principium. 

% Josephus (^Bdl. Jud., 3. 10, 7) rises into high poetical animation while he is 
describing its attractions j and in Roor's Pakitina (termed by GSethc, a glorious 
book), p. 67, there is a singularly beantiAil description of this lake and the iieig1i« 
boring country. See also Lightpoot's Chorograph. Century, c. 70, 79, and Mso* 
•CH£N, Nov. T^ut, ex Talm. iUust.^ p. 151. Yet Robinson {BiU, Raeareia, v. 8^ 
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thi8 beautifol lake the multitade were assembled, in such numbers, that 
probably, as on another pocasion (Luke y. i), they pressed upon the 
Lord, so that he found it oonyentent to enter into a ship; and putting ofiF 
a little from the shore, he taught them from it, speaking " many things 
unto them in parables." 

First in order is the parable of the Sower. It rests, like so many 
others, on one of the oommon familiar doings of daily life. The Lord 
lifted up, it may be, his eyes, and saw at no great distance an husband- 
man scattering his seed in the furrows. As it belongs to the essentially 
popular nature of the Gospels, that parables should be found in them 
rather than in the Epistles, where indeed they tiever appear, so it belongs 
to the popular character of the parable, that it should thus rest upon the 

fMnjlmy ^^jflg^ nf AAmmnn lifA^ tho mattCrS which OCOUpy 

"The talk 
Man holds with week-day man in the hourly walk 
Of the world's business;'' 

while at the same time the Lord, using these to set forth eternal and 
spiritual truths, ennobles them, showing, as he does, how they continu- 
ally reveal and set forth the deepest mysteries of his kingdom. ^ A sower 
toeni forth to sow^^ — ^what a dignity an4 significance have these few 
words, used in the sense in which the Lord here uses them, given in all 
after-times to the toils of the husbandman in the furrow. 

The comparison of the relations of the teacher and the taught to those 
between the sower and the soil, and of the truth communicated to the 
leed sown, is one so deeply grounded in the truest analogies between the 
worlds of nature and of spirit, that we must not wonder to find it of fre- 
quent recurrence, not merely in Scripture (1 Pet. L 23 ; 1 John iil 9) ; 
bat in the works of all the wiser heathens,* of all who have realized in any 

p. 253) g^^rcs a fiur less enthusiastic account. He speaks indeed of the lake as a 
" beautiftil sheet of limpid water in a deeply depressed basin ;" bat the form of the 
bills, " regular and almost unbroken heights" (p. 812), was to his eye " rounded 
and tame :" and as it was the middle summer when his visit was made, the verdure 
of the spring had already disappeared, and he complains of nakedness in the 
C^eneral aq)ect of the scenery. 

* Grotius has here a particularly rich collection of parallel passages fVom Greek 
mud Latin writers ; he or others have adduced such from Aristotle, Cicero {TSisc, 
ii. 5), Plutarch, Quintilian, Philo, and many more ; hut it would not be worth 
^while merely to repeat their quotations. I do not observe that any have this one 
'tsoBk Seneca {Ep. 78) : Deus ad homines venit, im6 (quod propius est) in homines 
"venit. Semina in corporibus humanis disperso sunt, quo) si bonus cultor excipit, 
aimilla origin! prodeunt, et paria his ex quibus orta sunt surgunt : si malus, non 
sitter quam humus sterilis ac palustris necat, ac deUide creat purgamenta pro 
Angibus. 
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measure what teaching means, and what sort of influence the spirit of 
one man ought to seek to exercise on the spirits of his fellows, commu- 
nicating to them Hying and expanding truths. Whijp all teaching that 
is worthy the name is such, while all words, even of men, that are reallj 
words, are as seeds, with a power to take root in the minds and hearts 
of those that hear them, contain germs in them that only hy degrees 
develope themselves ;* in a much higher sense must this he true of the 
words, or rather of* the Word of God, which lie spake who was himself 
the Seminal Word which he communicated.f Best right of all to the 
title of seed has that Word, which exercises not merely a partial working 
on the hearts in which it is received, hut wholly transforms and renews 
them,-|-that Word by which men are born anew into the kingdom of 
God, and of which the effects endure for ever. I cannot doubt that the 
Lord intended to set himself forth as the chief sower of the seed, (not^ 
oTcourse, to the exclusion of the apostles and their successors,) that here, 
as well as in the next parable, he that soweth the good seed is the Son of 
man ; and this, even though he nowhere in the three interpretations of 
the present one announces himself as such.:( Indeed, it is difficult to 
see how we can stop short of him, when we are seeking to give the ftill 
meaning to the words, '^ A sotoer toent forth to sow.^^^ His entranoe 
into the world was a going forth to sow ; the word of the kingdom, 
which word he first proclaimed, was his seed ; the hearts of men his 
soil ; — others only were able to sow because he had sown first ; t&ey did 
but carry on the work which he had auspicated and begun. 

" And wliett lie sotced^ some seeds fell hy tlic way-side [and it tpos 
trodden doivn (Luke viii. 5)], and live fowls came and devoured them tip." 
Some, that is, fell on the hard footpath, or road, where the glebe was 
not broken, and so it could not sink down in the earth, but lay exposed 
on the surface to the feet of passers by, till at length it became an easy 

* Thus Shakspeare, of a man of thoughtful wisdom : 

" His plausive words 
He scattered not in ears, but grafted them 
To grow there and to bear." 

t Salmeron very beautifully {JScrm. in Par. Etang.^ p. 80) : Qaematoodikm 
Christus Medicus est et medicina, Sacerdos ct hostia, Redemptor et redemptio, 
Legislator et lex, Janitor et ostium, ita Sator et semen. Nee enim est aliud Evan- 
gelium ipsum, qn&m Christus incarnatus, natus, prsdicans, moriens, resurgent, 
mittens Spiritum Sanctum, congregans Ecclesiam, illamque sanctificans et gu- 
bemans. 

X See, however, the arguments adduced to the contrary by Mr. Greswell {Evp. 
of ike Par., v. 5, part 2, p. 288). 

4 Salmeron {^Serm. in Parab.^ p. 29) : Dicitur exire per operationem Incama- 
ttonifl, qua indutus processit tanquam agricola aptam pluvife. soli et (Hgori veatem 
■HRuneDS, ciim tamen Bex esset 
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prey to the birds, such as in the East are described as following in largo 
flocks the husbandman, to gather up, if they can, the seed-corn which he 
has scattered. These words are explained by Christ hims^f ; for of this 
parable we have an authentic interpretation, one that has come from his 
dwii lips ; and which is important, as has been obserred, not merely in 
its l>earings on the parable itself, as enabling us to feel that we are 
treading on sure groupd, but also as giving us a key to the explanation 
of ot her pa rables, instructing us how far we may safely go in the appli- 
cation of their minor circumstances : these words are thus explained :— 
" When any one heareth live word of the kivgdom and undersfafideth it 
not, then cometh the wicked one, and catdieth away that whicJi was sown 
in his ^ieart." St. Luke brings out Satan yet more distinctly as the 
adversary and hinderer of the kingdom of God (of which there will be 
fuller opportunity of speaking in the following parable), by adding the 
reason why he snatches the word away, — ^' lest they sJiould believe and 
be saved" The words which St. Matthew alone records, '^ and under- 
Mtandeth it not" are very important for the comprehending of what this 
first state of mind and heart is, in which the word of God is unproduc- 
tive of any, even transitory, effect. The man understands it not ; he 
does not recognize himself as standing in any relation to the word which 
he hears, or to the kingdom of grace which that word proclaims. All 
that speaks of man's connection with a higher invisible world, all that 
speaks of sin, of redemption, of holiness, is unintelligible to him, and 
wholly without significance. But how has he come to this state ? He 
has brought himself to it ^ he has exposed his heart as a common road 
to every e vil u^uence of the world^ till it has become hard as a pave- 
ment* — till he has laid waste the very soil in which the word of God 
should have taken root ; and he has not submitted it to the ploughshare 
of the law, which would have broken it ; which, if he had suffered it to 
do the work which GK)d appointed it to do, would have gone before, pre 
paring that soil to receive the seed of the Gospel. But what renders his 
case the more hopeless, and takes away even a possibility of the word 
germinating there is, that besides the evil condition of the soil, there is 
also One watching to take advantage of that evil condition^ to use every 
weapon that man puts into his hands, against man's salvation ; and he, 
lest by possibility such a hearer might believe and be saved, sends his 
xninisters in the shape of evil thoughts, worldly desires, carnal lusts, 
^udd by their help, as St. Mark records it, '' immediately taketh axoay the 
"^djord that was sown in their hearts." And the Lord concludes, '^ 7%tif 
^^ ht that receiveth seed by the way-side." 

* H. de Sto Yictore {AnnoU, in MaUh.) : Via est cor fVequenti malarom cogltik 
'ftteem transitu attritum et are&ctom. Com. a Lap : Yia est trita secularis et 
^Sooitioris vit» eoDsuetudo. 
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Other of the seed, which the sower scattered, appeared to have at 
first, but in the end had not truly any better success. For we read, 
" Some fell upon stony plaoes^ wliere they Jiad not much earth ; and forth- 
unth they sprung up, because tJicy had no deepness of earth, and v^mn 
the sun was up^ they were scorcJied, and because they had no root they 
withered awayP The " stony pkuxs^^ here are to be explained by the 
^ rock^^ in St. Luke, and it is important, for thei right understanding of 
the parable, that the words in St. Matthew, or rather in our translati^ 
of them (for '' rocky places," — as indeed the Rhemish version has it, — 
would have avoided the possibility of any mistake), do not lead us 
astray. A soil mingled with stones is not meant ; for these, howeyer 
numerous or large, would not certainly hinder the roots from striking 
deeply downward, as those roots, with the instinct which they possess, 
would feel and find their way, penetrating between the interstices of the 
stones, and would so reach the moisture below. But what is meant is 
ground, where a thin superficial coating of mould covered the surface of 
a rock, which stretched below it and presented an impassable barrier, 
rendering it wholly impossible that the roots should penetrate beyond a 
certain depth, or draw up any supplies of nourishment from beneatkf 
While the seed had not fallen into deep earth, therefore the plant the 
sooner appeared above the surface ; and while the rock below hindered 
it from striking deeply downward, it put forth its energies the more lux- 
uriantly in the stalk. It sprung up without delay, but was not rooted 
in that deep moist soil which would have enabled it to resist the scorch- 
ing heat of the sun, and being smitten by that, withered and died. 

Concerning the signification of this part of the parable we learn, 
* J^iey on t)ie rock are tliey, which, when tlwy hear, receive the word tdth 
joy ; and t/tese luive no root, which for a while believe, and in time €f 
temptation fall aicayP Though the issue is the same in this case as in 
the last, the promise is very difierent ; so far from the heart of this man- 
ner of hearer appearing irreceptive of the truth, the good news of the 
kingdom is received at once, and with gladness.:^ But alas i the joy 

* 'Avar/AAcir once occurs transitively in the New Testament, Matt. v. 46 ; so 
Gen. iii. 18, Isai. xlv. 8 (lxx). It is especially used, as in this passa^, of the 
rising of the sun or stars, Num. xxiv. 17 ; Isai. Ix. 1 ; Mai. iv. 2 ; but also of the 
springing up of plants fVom the earth, Gen. xix. 25 ; Isai. xliy. 4 ; Ezek. zvii. 6 ; 
Pb. xci. 7 ; and so, ^|ay^(iA«, in this present parable. In either sense the title 
hmroxii belongs to Christ, and has been applied to him in both ; as he is The 
Branch CAyoroX^, Zcch. vi. 12, lxx.), and as he is the Day-spring (Luke i. 78). 

t Bengel : Non innuunter lapides sparsim in agro jacentes, sed petra sive saxum 
continuum, sub terras superficie tenui. 

X Cocceius : Statim Isetari est malum signum, quia non potest non verbum Dei, 
si rect^ percipiatur, in homine operari displicentiam sui, hrftaviav-, angnsUas, cor 
oontritum, spiritum ftactum. fkmem ac sithn^ denique luctum, ut Servator docoit 
Matt. V. 
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thus saddenly oonoeived is not, as the sequel too surely proves, a joy 
springing up from the contemplation of the greatness of the benefit, even 
^ter all the counterbalancing costs and hazards and sacrifices are taken 
into account, but a joy arising from an overlooking and leaving out of 
calculation those costs and hazards — ^which circumstance fatally differ- 
ences the joy of this class of hearers from that of the finder of the trea- 
iure (Matt xiii. 44), who for the joy thereof, went and sold all that he 
Sadj that he might purchase the field which contained the treasure — that 
is, was willing to deny himself all things, and to suffer all things, that 
he might win Christ We have rather here a state of mind not stub- 
bornly repelling the truth, but wofully lacking in all deeper earnestness, 
such as tiiat of the great multitudes that went with Jesus, not cons^er- 
ing what his discipleship involved, — ^those multitudes to whom he turned 
and told at large, and in the strongest language, what the conditions of 
that discipleship were (Luke xiv. 25-33,) exhorting them beforehand 
that they should count the cost. This is exactly what the hearer here 
described has not done ; whatever was fair and beautiful in Christianity 
as it first presents itself, had attracted him — its sweet and comfortable 
promises,* the moral loveliness of its doctrines ; but not its answer to 
the deepest needs of the human heart ; as neither when he received the 
word with gladness, had he contemplated the having to endure hardness 
in his warfare with sin and Satan and the world. — ^^ So luUh lie not root 
tfi himsdf^ but dureth for a while, for talien tribulation or persecution 
ariseth because qftlte loord, by and by he is offended?^ It is not here, as 
in the last case, that Satan can merely come and take the word out of 
the heart without further trouble ; that word has found some place there, 
and it needs that he bring some hostile iufluenccs to bear against it 
What he brings in the present case are outward or inward trials, these 
being compared to the burning heat of the sun.f It is true, that gene- 
sidly the light and warmth of the sun are used to set forth the genial 
%nd comfortable workings of Grod's grace, as eminently Mai. iv. 2 ; but 
^ot always, for see, beside the passage before us, Ps. cxxi. 6 ; Isai. xlix. 
10; Rev. viL 16. As that heat, had the plant been rooted deeply 
enough, would have furthered its growth, and hastened its ripening, fit- 
^fting it for the sickle and the barn— ^o these tribulations would have fur- 
'Uered the growth in grace of the true Christian, and ripened him for 
lieaven. But as the heat scorches the blade which has no deepness of 

* Bede : Ilia sunt prsecordia qnn dulccdino tantiim audit! sermonis ac promissis 
QBkstibos ad horam delectaDtnr 

t It was with the rising of the sun, that the koLcw, the hot desert wind, began 
eommonly to blow, the deadly effects of which on all vegetation are often al- 
laMto. (JoD. iv. 8: Jam. i. 11.) Plants thus smitten with the heat are called 
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earth, and has sprung up on a shallow ground, so the troubles and afflie> 
tions which would have strengthened a true faith, cause a faith which 
was merely temporary to fail* When these afflictions for the word's 
sake arrive he is offended, as though some strange thing had happened 
to him :t for then are the times of sifting^ and of winnowing; and then 
too every one that has no root, or as St. Matthew describes it, na root in 
himself y no inward root,^ falls away. 

The having that inward root here answers to the having a foundation 
on the rock Matt. vii. 25, to the having oil in the vessels elsewhere. 
(Matt. zxv. 4.) And the image itself is not an unfrequent one in 
Scripture. (Ephes. iii. 17; Col. ii. 7; Jer. xvii 8; Hos. ix. 16.) It 
has a peculiar fitness and beauty, — for as the roots of a tree are out of 
sight, yet from them it derives its firmness and stability, so upon the 
hiddenjife of the Christian, that life which is out of the sight of other 
men, his.firmJdess and stability depend ; and as it is through the hidden 
roots that the nouri shment is drawn, up to tbc stem and brs^ches, and 
the leaf contijQues gr§en, and the tree does not cease from bearing £ruit, 
even TcTin the Christian's hidden life, that life which '^ is hid witli Ghnst 
in God," lie the sources of his strength and of his spiritual prosperity. 
Siich a root in himself had Peter, who, when many others were offended 
and drew back, exclaimed, " To whom shall we go ? thou hast the words 
of eternal life." (John vL 68.) This faith that Christ and no other had 
the words of eternal life and blessedness, was what constituted his root, 
causing him to stand firm when so many fell away. So again when the 
Hebrew Christians took joyfully the spoiling of their goods, knowing in 
themselves that they had " in heaven a better and an enduring substance" 
(Heb. X. 34), this knowledge, this faith concerning their unseen inherit 
ance, was the root which enabled them joyfully to take that loss, and no' 
to draw back unto perdition, as so many had done. Compare 2 Cor. iv 
17, 18, where again the faith in the unseen eternal things is the root, 

* Augustine is particularly rich in striking sayings on the different eflfecto 
which tribulations will have on those that are rooted and grounded in the fiiith, 
and those that are otherwise. Thus {Enarr. in Ps. xxi.) speaking of the fUmaoe 
of affliction : Ibi est aurom, ibi est palca, ibi ignis in angusto operatur. Ignis ille 
non est divcrsus, ct diversa agit, palcam in cinerem vertit, auro sordes tollit. See 
fbr the same image Chrysostom, Ad Pop. Antioch.^ Ham. 4, 1. 

t See Job viii. 11, 12, and Umbreit's Njte. 

X The very word " tribulation" with which we have rendered the ^ktilns of the 
original, rests upon this image— tribulatio from tribulum, the threshing-roller, and 
thus used to signify those afflictive processes by which in the moral discipline of 
men God separates their good from their evil, their wheat ft *m their chaff. 

^ It is with allusion to this passage no doubt that men of faith are called in the 
Greek Fathers, fici^f^l{ot, iroXv^iCoi. Compare with this division of the parable, 
the Shepherd of Hermas, 1. 8, sim. 9, c. 21. 
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which, as Si. Panl declares, enables him to count tLo present affliction 
light, and to endure to the end. Demas, on the other hand, lacked that 
root. It might at first sight seem as if he would be more correctly 
ranged under the third class of hearers ; since he forsook Paul, '' having 
loved this present world.'' But when we examine more closely what was 
Paul's condition at Eome at the moment when Demas left him, we find 
it to have been one of great outward trial and danger ; so that it would 
seem more probable that the immediate cause of his so going back, was 
the tribulation which came for the word's sake.* 

But thirdly— of the seed which the sower cast, " $ot>ie feU among 
sharnsj and the thorns sprung up and choked it," or as Wiclif has, 
« strangled it,"t so that, as St. Mark adds, ^^it yielded no fruii." It is 
not that this seed fell so much among thorns that were full grown, as in 
ground where the roots of these had not been carefully extirpated, in 
ground which had not been thoroughly purged and cleansed ; otherwise 
it could not be said in the words of Luke, *^ that the thorns sprang up 
wUh it." They grew together; only the thorns overtopped the good 
see d, shut the m out from the air and light, drew away from their roots 
the moisture and richness of earth, which should have nourished them, 
and thus they pined and dwindled in the shade. They grew dwarfed 
and stunted, for the best of the soil did not feed them — forming indeed 
a blade, but unable to form a full corn in the ear, bringing no fruit 
to perfection. It is not here, as in the first case, that there was no soil, 
or none deserving the name — nor yet as in the second case, that there 
was a poor or shallow soil. Here there was no lack of soil, it might be 
good soil ; but what was deficient was a careful husbandry, a diligent 
eradication of the mischievous growths, which, unless extirpated, would 
oppress and strangle whatever sprung up side by side with them. 

Of this part of the parable we have the following explanation — " He 
cUso that received seed among the thorns, is he that hearcth the word, and 
the cares\ of this iDorld and the deceitfulness of riches [and the lusts^ of 
other things^ entering in (Mark iv. 19)], choke the word, and he becometh 
9€nfruitful," or, as St. Luke gives it, ^Hhey bring no fruit to perfection.^ 

♦ Sec Bernard {De Offic, Epist., c. 4, ^ 14, 15), fbr an interesting discussion, 
"wlieiher the fkith of those comprehended under this second head was, so long as it 
Utsteil, real or not,— in ikct, on the question whether i1%e possible to fkll from 
er^' given. 

t Columella : Angentem herbam. The image of an eyil growth strangling a 
nobler, is permanently embodied in our language in the name cockU^ given to a 
weed well known in our fields — derived from the Anglo-Saxon, ceocan, to choke. 
t Catullus : Spinosas Erycina serens in pectore curas. 

4 'H wtpi ra Xonrd iwiduftia. Winer {Gramm. p. 177) would rather translate, 
^ lusts about other things (cupiditates qun circa reliqua versantur). 

V <H TtXM^fopovct. The word occurs only here in the New Testament It b 
5 
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It is not hore as in the first oase, that the word of God is totally ineffeo* 
toal ; nor yet as in the second case, that after a temporary obedience to 
the truth, there is an evident falling away from it, such as the withering 
of the stalk indicates : the profession of a spiritual life is retained, tiie 
name to live still remains — ^but the life and power of religion is by 
degrees eaten out and has departed. And to what disastrous influences 
are these sad effects attributed ? T^j^g^thi^g"^ *^ /Hifo* ^f ^hi^jy/^y^^^ 
and its pleasures;, these axe the thorns and b riers th a t Htrangl e th e life 
of the soul.* It may seem strange at first sight, that these which appear 
BO opposite to one another, should yet be linked together, and have the 
same evil consequences attributed to them : but Hbe Lord_does in fact 
here^resent .to us this earthly life on its two sides, under its two aspects. 
There is first, its crushing ogprogBivo w4r, the poor man's toil how to 
live at all, to keep hunger and nakedness from the door, the struggle for 
a daily subsistence, ^ the cares of this life"f which if not met in faith, 
hinder the thriving of the spiritual word in the heart. But life has its 
flattering as well as its threatening side, its pleasures as well as its. cares; 
and as those who have heard and received the word of the kingdom with 
gladness, are still exposed to be crushed by the cares of life, so on the 
other hand, to be d eceived by its flatteries and its inurements. In 
neither case has the world altogether lost its power, nor is the old man 
dead : for awhile he may seem dead, so long as the first joy on account 
of the treasure found endures ; but unless mortified in earnest, will 
presently revive in all his strength anew. Unless the soil of the heart 
be diligently watched, the thorns and briers, of which it seemed a 
ihorough clearance had been made, will again grow up apace, and choke 

eapecially used of a woman bringing her child to the birth, or a tree its fruit to 
maturity. 

* See the Shepherd of Hennas, 1. 3, aim. 9, c. 20, for the emblem of ihe moon- 
tain covered with thorns and briers ; and so Jer. iv. 8 : " Break up your fkllow 
ground, and sow not among thorns." It is evident that in the great symbolic lan- 
guage of the outward world, these have a peculiar fitness for the expression of 
influences hostile to the truth. They are themselves the consequences and evi- 
dences of sin, of a curse which has passed on from man to the earth which ho inha- 
bits (Gren. iii. 17), till that earth had none other but a thomrcrown to yield to its 
Lord. It is a sign of the deep fitness of this image that others have been led to 
select it, for the setting forth of the same truth. Thus the Pythagorean Lysis 
Baur's ApoUonius, p. 192), irvKival koI \dfftcu \6xfMi wtpl tAj ^ptvas icol riiy Kapite» 
w§^^Keanri rS>¥ fi^ KcAap&s reus fxad^fuurip hpryiaa^iyrtigw, irw rb ifitpop Ka\ irpaop Ktd 
XaryumKhp ras ifo/xSf i'^t(rKtd(owrai, iral Ko»\vov<rcu Tpo^ayQs ii\v ait^ri^fAty Ktd wp^- 
K^ai T^ ponftlKOP. 

t M4pifipa from n^pis, that which draws the heart different ways. See Hos. x 2: 
" Their heart is divided," i. e. between God and the world ; such a heart const!* 
tutes the hfiip M^rvxor. (Jam. i. 8.) See Passow, s. v. fUpifiw, who quotes Tereooo • 
Cune animum divors6 trahunt 
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Ihs good seed.* While that which Qod promises is felt to be good, bat 
ftlso what the world promises is felt to be good also, and a good of the 
Mune kind, instead of a good merely and altogether subordinate to the 
other, there will be an attempt made to combine the service of the two, 
to serve God and mammon ; but the attempt will be in vain — they who 
make it will bring no fruit to perfection, will fail to bring forth those 
perfect fruits of the Spirit, which it was the purpose of the word of Gk>d 
to produce in them. The Saviour warns us against the danger which 
proves &tal to those in this third condition of heart and mind, when he 
says, ^ Take heed to yourselves, lest at any time your hearts be over- 
charged with surfeiting and drunkenness, and cares of this life, and so 
thai day come upon you unawares " (Luke xxi. 34) : and St. Paul when 
he writes, ^ They that will be rich; fall into temptation and a snare, and 
into many foolish and hurtful lusts, which drown men in destruction and 
perdition." (1 Tim. vL 9; see Matt vi. 25— 34.)t 

But it is not all the seed which thus sooner or later perishes. The 
spiritual husbandman is to sow in hope, knowing that with the blessing 
of the Lord, he will not always sow in vain, that a part will prosper. ^ 
** Otker fell into good ground, and brought forth fruit, some a hundred 

* Thus with a deep heart-knowledge Thanler {Dom. 22 post. TVtn., Serm. 2) : 
Kortis ipsi, quod dum agcr sire hortus a IcHiis ac zizaniis cxpurgatur, ut plurimum 
ndices qniedam uzaniorum in terras visceribus maneant, ita tamen at minimi de- 
piebendantor. Interim humus diligentor conseritur atque sarritur: nbi dum bona 
Kmfaia oriri deberent, simul zizania ex radicibus terrso Axis succrescunt, et fm- 
mentam aliasque herbas ct semina bona destruent opprimentque. Sic ergo et in 
presenti kx:o radices dico, pravos quosquo defectus et vitia in fhndo latentia, et 
■•cdnm mortificata : quae per confessionem et poenitentiam, ut ita dicam, sarrita 
qoSdem sunt, et per bona excrcitia exarata : attamen vitiosarum radicum mal» 
indimitiones sen propensiones, puta vel superbias vel luxuriae, irsB vel invidise, seu 
odii hisque similium in ipso fundo relictse sunt, quso postea exoriuntur, et ubi di> 
▼ina, beata, virtuosa, laudabilis vita ex homine germinare, succrescere, oriri debe- 
ret, haec pessima noxiarum radicum germina prodeunt, fructusque illius ac religio- 
ttm devotamque dispergunt, extinguunt, obruunt vitam. 

t Ovid's description {Metamorph., 1. 6, v. 463-466,) of the things which hinder 
the returns of a harvest exactly include, with a few slight additions, those whidi 
our Lord has given ; though the order is a little different : 

Et modb «o< ntfnitt«, nimius modb corripit Imber ; 
Sidenqoe rentique noeent ; avidaqtte vohtem 
Semina Jacta leguot ; loUum tribtdique fatigant 
Triticeas mesMs, et inexpugnabile gramen. 

} Thus the author of a sermon Auguslini Opp., v. 6, p. 597, Bened. ed. : Non 
argo noe, dilectissimi, aut timer spinarum, aut saxa petrarum, ant durissima via 
perterreat : dum tamen seminantes verbum Dei ad terram bonam tandem aliquandc 
perveniro possimus. Accipe verbum Dei, omnis ager, omnis homo, sive stcrilis 
tiro foedus. Ego spargam, tu vide quomodo accipias : ego erogem, ta vidi qua1e)> 
ftuctus reddaa. 
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fdd^ some siaty fM^ some thirty foldy St. Luke says simply, ^and 
bare fruit a hundred fold" leaving out the two lesser proportions of 
return which St. Mark gives ; who, however, reverses the order of the 
liiree, beginning from the smallest return, and ascending to the highest 
The return of a hundred for one is not unheard of in the East, though 
always mentioned as something extraordinary ; thus it is said of Isaac, 
that he sowed, ^' and received in the same year a hundred fold, and the 
Lord blessed him " (Gren. xxvi. 12) ; and other examples of the same 
kind are not wanting.* 

We learn that " A« that receiveth seed into the good ground^ is he that 
heareth the word and understandeth it, which also beareth fruit, and 
bringeth forth some a hundredfold, some sixty, and some thirty ^^ or with 
the important variation of St. Luke, ^Hhat on the good ground are they, 
who in an honest and good heart having heard the word keep it^ and 
bring forth fruit vnth patience " — important, because in it comes dis- 
tinctly forward a difficulty, which equally existed in the parable as 
recorded by the other Evangelists, but did not come forward with an 
equal distinctness, and yet on the right solution of which a successful 
interpretation must altogether depend. What is this ^^ honest and good 
heart ?" how can any heart be called good, before the Word and Spirit 
have made it so ? — and yet here the seed finds a good soil, does not 
make it. The same question recurs, when the Lord says, " He that is 
of God, heareth God^s words" (John viii. 41); and again, "Every one 
that is of the truth heareth my voice " (John xviii. 37). But who in 
this sinful world can be called ^* of the truth," for is it not the universal 
doctrine of the Bible that men become '^ of the truth " through hearing 
Christ's words, not that they hear his words because they are of the truth 
— that the heart is good, through receiving the word, not that it receives 
the word because it is good ?| This is certainly the scriptural doctrine, 
but at the same time those passages from St. John, as well as this present 

* Herodotus mentions that two hundred fold was a common return in the plahi 
of Bdbylon, and sometimes three ; and Niebuhr (Beschreib, v. Arab., p. 163), men- 
tions a species of maize that returns four hundred fold : Wetstein (in loc.) has 
collected many examples fVom antiquity of returns as gjeat as, or fhr greater than, 
that mentioned in the text. 

i Kar^xovci. So John viii. 51, Tttptaf rhr xSyav, to hold fkst the word. St 
Mark also has an instructive word, rttpMxoyrat, they receive it into their inward 
life and soul. 

% Augustine (In Ev. Joh., Tract, 12), puts the difficulty^and solves it in this 
manner : Quid est hoc 1 quorum enim erant bona opera 1 Konne venisti ut Justi- 
fices impios 1 — He replies : Initium operum bonorum confessio est opemm malo- 
rum. Facis veritatem, et venis ad luccm. Quid est, facis veritatem ? non te pal- 
pas, npn Ubi blandiris, non tibi adolaris, non dicis, Justus sum, c^ sis iniquus f 
•t incipis &cere Teritatcm. 
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ptrable, and much more also in the Scripture, bear witness to the &ct 
that there are conditions of heart in which the truth finds readier 
entrance than in others. "Being of the truth," — ^'^ doing truth," — 
haying the soil of ^ an honest and good A^r^,"— all signify the same 
thing. Inasmuch as they are anterior to hearing God's words — ccmiing to 
the light — bringing forth fruit — they cannot signify a state of mind and 
heart in which the truth is positive and realized, but they indicate one 
in which tiiere is a receptiyity for the trutL No heart can be said to 
be absolutely a good soil, as none is good save Qod only. And yet the 
Scripture speaks often of good men ; even so comparatiyely it may be 
said of some hearts, that they are a soil fitter for receiying the seed of 
everlasting life than others. Thus the " son of peace " will alone receive 
the message of peace (Luke z. 6), while yet not any thing except the 
reception of that message will make him truly a son of peace. He was 
before indeed a latent son of peace,^ but it is the Gospel which first 
makes actual that which was hitherto only potential So that the 
preaching of the Gospel may be likened to the scattering of sparks: 
where they find tinder, there they fasten, and kindle into a flame ; or to 
a lodestone thrust in among the world's rubbish, attracting to itself aU 
particles of true metal, which yet but for this would never and could 
never have extricated themselves from the surrounding heap. 

Not otherwise among those to whom the word of Christ, as actually 
preached by himself, came, there were two divisions of men, and the same 
will always subsist in the world. There were first the false-hearted, who 
ealled evil good and good evil — ^who loved their darkness and hated the 
light that would make that darkness manifest, and refused to walk in 
th*t light of the Lord even when it shone round about them, drawing 
back further into their own darkness — self-excusers and self-justifiers, 
such as were for the most part the Scribes and the Pharisees, with 
^hom Christ came in contact. But there were also others, sinners as 
well, often as regards actual transgression of positive law much greater 
einners than those first, but who yet acknowledged their evil — had no 
W^ish to alter the everlasting relations between right and wrong — ^who, 
'vrben the light appeared, did not refuse to be drawn to it, even though 
^ey knew that it would condemn their darkness — that it would require 
mn entire remodelling of their lives and hearts : such were the Matthews 
ttjid the Zacchaeuses, all who confessed their deeds justifying God. Not 
that I would prefer to instance these as examples of the good and honest 
b«ar^ except in so far as it is needful to guard against a Pelagian abuse 
of the phrase, and to show how the Lord's language here does not con- 
demn even great and grievous sinners to an incapacity for receiving the 
vord of life. Nathanael would be a yet more perfect specimen of the 
^^^sa here alluded to— ^ the Israelite indeed, in whom was no guile "— 
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which was sajing in other words, the man with the soil of an honest and 
good heart, fitted for receiying and nourishing the word of everlasting 
life, and bringing forth fruit with patienoe ; — one of a simple, truthfa), 
and earnest nature ; who had been faithful to the light whieh he had, 
diligent in the performance of the duties which he knew, who had not 
been resisting €rod's preparation for imparting to him his last and best 
gift, even the knowledge of his Son. For we must keep erer in mind 
that the good soil comes as much from €rod, as the seed whieh is to find 
tiiere its home. The law and the preaching of repentance, Qod's secret 
«nd preventing grace, run before the preaching of the word of the king- 
dom ; and thus when that word comes, it finds some with greater readiness 
Ibr receiying it, as a word of eternal life, than others. 

When the difierent measures of prosperity are giyen, — that the seed 
brought forth in some a hundred-fold, in some sixty, and in some thirty, 
it seems difficult to determine whether these indicate different degrees 
of fidelity in those that r^iyc the word, according to which they Oring 
forth fruit unto God more or less abundantly, or rather different spheres 
of action more or less wide, which they are appointed to occupy, as to 
one seryant were giyen fiye talents, to another two ; in which instance 
the diligence and fidelity appear to have been equal, and the meed of 
praise the same, since each gained in proportion to the talents committed 
to him, though these talents were many more in one case than in the 
other : — I should suppose, howeyer, the former.* The words which St. 
Luke records (yer. 18), " Take heed therefore how ye hear^ for whosoever 
hath to him shall be given, and whosoever hath not from him ^lall be 
taken even that which he seemeth to have'^ (see also Mark iy. 23), are 
yery important for the avoiding a misunderstanding of our parable, 
which else might easily have arisen. The disciples might have been in 
danger of supposing that these four conditions of heart, in which the 
word found its hearers, were permanent, immutable, and definitively 
fixed ; and therefore that in one heart the word must flourish, in another 
that it could never germinate at all, in others that it could only prosper 
for a little while. Now the warning, " Thke heed how ye hear^^ obviates 
the possibility of such a mistake, for it tells us that, according as the 
word is heard and received, will its success be — thp.t while it is indeed 
true, that all which has gone before in a man's life will greatly influence 
the manner of his reception of that word, for every event will have 

* So Irenteus (Qm. Htxr., 1. 5, c. 39, ^2) must have understood it, and Cypriai 
\^Ep, C9) : Eadem gratia spiritualis qii» sequalitcr in baptismo ii credcntibua sum>- 
tur, in conversatione atque actu nostro postmodum vcl minuitur vel aiigetur, ut vl 
Eyangelio Dominicnm semen sequaliter seminatur, sed pro varietate terrse aliuA 
absmnitur, aliud in multiformem copiam vel tricesimi, vel aexagcslmi, vel cciit&> 
dm! nmneri froctu exuberante cumolatar. 
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tended either to the hnproTing or deterioratiiig the soil of his heart, and 
will therefore render it more or less probable that the seed of God's word 
will prosper there, yet it lies in him now to take heed how he hoars, and 
through this taking heed to insure, with Good's blessing, that it shall 
oome to a successful issue. (Compare Jam. i. 21.) 

For while this is true, and the thought is a solemn one, that there is 
such a thing as laying waste the very soil in which the seed of etemaP^ 
life should have taken root — that every act of sin, of unfaithfulness to 
the light within us, is, as it were, a treading of the ground into more 
hardness, so that the seed shall not sink in it, or a wasting of the soil, so 
that the seed shall find no nutriment there, or a fitting it to nourish 
thorns and briers more kindly than the good seed ; yet on the other 
hand, even for those who have brought themselves into these evil condi- 
tions, a recovery is still, through the grac e^of God, possible: — ^the hard • 
loil may again become s^t — the shallow soil may become rich and deep 
— and the soil beset with thorns open and clear.* For the heavenly 
leed in this difiers from the earthly, that the latter as it finds its soil, so 
it must use it, for it cannot alter its nature. But the heavenly seed, if 
it be acted upon by the soil where it is cast, also reacts more mightily 
upon it, softening it where it is hard (Jer. zxiii. 29), deepening it where 
it is shallow, cutting up and extirpating the roots of evil where it is en- 
cumbered with these, and wherever it is allowed free course, transform- 
ing and ennobling each of these inferior soils, till it has become that 
irhich man's heart was at first, good ground, fit to afford nourishment to 
that Divine Word, that seed of eternal lifcf 

* So Augfostine {Serm. 78, c. 8) : ICatamini chm potestis ; dura aratro versate, 
<le agro lapides projicite, de agro spinas evcllito. Nolito habere durum cor, unde 
cit6 verbum Dei pereat. Nolite habere tennem terrain, ubi radix charitatis alta 
non sedeat. Nolite caris et cupiditatibus secularibos offocare bonum semen, quod 
Tobis spargitor laboribos nostris. Etenim Dominus seminat ; sed noB operarii ejus 
fomus. Sed estote terra bona. Cf. Serm., 101, c. 8 ; and the author of a sermon, 
August. Opf.y Y. 6, p. 597, Bened. ed. : Si ver6 te terram infoecundam aut spinosam 
Tel dccam sentis, recurre ad Creatorem taum. Hoc enim nunc agitur, ut innoveris, 
ut fiecunderis, ut irrigeris ab illo qui posuit desertum in stagna aquarum, el ter- 
ram sine aqua in exitus aquarum. (Ps. cvi. 85-d7.) 

t As our Saviour in this parable, so the Jewish doctors divide the hearers of 
the words of wisdom into four classes. The best they liken to a sponge that drinks 
in all that it receives, and again expresses it for others ; the worst to a strainer which 
allows all the good wine to pass through (see Heb. ii. 1, fi^ vorc vapafpv&fiw), and 
letains only whatever of dregs is worthless and of no account, or to a sieve that lets 
through the fine floxur and retains only the bran.— Prudentius {Con. Symm.f 1. 2, 
f . 1022) has put this parable well into verse. These are a few lines : 

Chriitufl . . . dedh h«c pracapta coIodIi : 
Semina ciira tulcifl eommitUtii, Arra cayete 
Dora lapiUorum made ne deddat iliac 
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THE SOWER. 



Qood wrUiir: primb qoooiam pnefertito ganntn 
Lozuriat : raeeo moz defideate, sub iMtu 
Stdeiii ignifari dtiena torretur et aret 
Nave in iplnoaos incurrant aemina raprea : 
Aapara nam aegatam aargentem rincula tezunt, 
Ac ftagilaB ealamoa nodla rubua arctat acutla. 
Et na jacui ria apaiganiur in aggare grana : 
H»o arilnia quia nuda patent, panimqaa ronaHmt 
Immnndiaqua Jaeent f<Bda ad ludibria eorria 
Talia Doaixornm aolartia cantnpUcaloi 
Agramm raUgit ftvctwi 
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THE TARES. 

Matthew ziil 24-^, and 86-48. 

^ Ahothee parabk put he forth unto them."^ Of this parable also, that 
^ of the tares of the fidd^^ we have an authentio interpretation from the 
KpB of onr Lord himself. And this is well : for it is one, as all students 
of Church history are aware, on the interpretation of which very mnoh 
has tamed before now. Allusion to it occurs at ever j turn of the con- 
trorersy which the Church had to maintain with the Donatists ; and the 
whole exposition of it will need to be carried on with reference to dis- 
putes which, though seemingly gone by, yet are not in fact out of date, 
nnoe in one shape or another they continually re-appear in the progress 
of the Church's development, and in every heart of man. To these dis- 
putes we shall presently arrive. — ^ The kingdom of heaven is likened 
unto a man that sowed good seed in his feid,^^ From our Lord's own 
lips we learn, ^ He that sawed the good seed is the Son of man," This 
is the most frequent title by which our Lord designates himself, though 
it is never given him by any other, except in a single instance (Acts 
Til 56), and then it would seem only to indicate that the glorified Sa- 
Tiour appeared bodily to the eyes of Stephen. He was often understood, 
in the early Church and among the Reformers, by this title to signify 
nothing more than his participation in the human nature ; while others 
have said that he assumed the name as the one by which the hoped-for 
Messiah was already commonly known among the people. But it is 

* Tlapi^ic€P. The word implies that he set it before them as one would sot 
teth or propose a riddle, and is used because the parable has always something <tf 
the spiritual enigma, and as such is to call into exercise the spiritual sense of those 
to whom it is proposed, that they may discover its sduUon. (ICark iv. 84, hrikiM, 
be solved them.) Rosenkrans {Cfesch. d, DeuU, Poem in MiUdeit., p. 484 seq.) 
q^les from an old German poem a whole string of riddles proposed fbr soluiloo 
ssder the fonn of parables. 
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clear that, on the contrary, the name was a strange one to them, so that) 
hearing it, they asked, ^' Who is this Son of man ?" (John xiL 34.) The 
popular name for the Messiah at the time of our Lord's coming, was 
Son of Dayid. (Matt. ix. 27; xii. 23; xv. 22; xx. 31, dwj.) No doubt 
lie claimed the title (which was already given him in the Old Testament, 
Dan. viiL 13), inasmuch as it was he who alone realized the idea of 
man,* the second Adam, who, unlike the first, should maintain his po- 
sition as the head and representative of the race, — ^the one true and per- 
fect flower which had ever unfolded itself out of the root and stalk of 
humanity. And using this title he witnessed against the twofold error 
concerning his person which has ever been seeking to manifest itself, — 
the Ebionite, to which the exclusive use of the title " Son of David" 
might have led, and the Onostic, against which the appellation ^ Son of 
man" must have been a continual witness. 

At first there might seem a slight disagreement between this para- 
ble and the preceding, as though the same symbol were used in the two 
places to signify very different things ; for here it is explained, ^ The 
good seed are the children of the Hcingdom^" there, ^ The seed is the word 
of Qod ;" yet in reality there is none, but only a progress from that pa- 
rable to this. In that the word of God is the instrument by which men 
are born anew and become children of the kingdom (Jam. L 18 ; 1 Pet 
i. 23) ; that word there is considered more absolutely in and by itself 
while here it is considered after it has been received into the heart, in- 
corporated with the man — as that which has brought him into the pod- 
tion of a child of the kingdom, and which is now so vitally united with 
, him, that the two cannot any more be considered asunder. (Compare 
Jer. xxxi. 27 ; Hos. ii. 23 ^ Zech. x. 9.) 

The next words, " thefdd is the tcorid" at once bring us into the 
heart of the controversy referred to already. Words few and slight, and 
seemingly of little import, a great battle has been fought over them, 
greater perhaps than over any single phrase in the Scripture, if we ex- 
oept the consecrating words at the Holy Eucharist. It is well known 
that, putting aside the merely personal question concerning the irregu- 
larity of certain ordinations, the grounds on which the Donatists justi- 
fied their separation from the Church Catholic were these : The idea of 
the Church, they said, is that of a perfectly holy body ; holiness is not 
merely one of its essential predicates, but the essential, to which all 
others must be subordinated, the exclusive note of the Church. They 
did not deny that it was possible that hypocrites might lie concealed in 
its bosom, but where the evidently ungodly were suffered to remain in 
oommunion with it, not separated off by the exercise of discipline, then it 

* So Philo calls the Logos 6 iXi^ii^f Hydp«rrot. 
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ibrfeited the character of the true Charch, and the faithful were to come 
out from it ; since remaining in its communion, bj the very presence of 
the others they would themselves be defiled. In support of this view, 
they maintained that such passages as Isa. lii. 1, and all other which 
i^ke of the future freedom of the Church from evil, were meant to be 
applicable to it in its present condition, and consequently, where they 
were not applicable, there could not be the Church. Here, as on so 
many other points, the Church owes to Augustine, not the forming of 
her doctrine, for that she can owe to no man, but the bringing out into 
her clear consciousness that which hitherto she had implicitly possessed, 
yet had not worked out into a perfect clearness, even for herself By him 
she replied, not in any way gainsaying the truth which the Donatists 
proclaimed, that holiness must be an essential predicate of the Church, 
bat only refusing to accept their idea of that holiness, and showing how 
in the Church, which they had forsaken, this quality was to be found, 
and combined with other as essential qualities ; — catholicity, for instance, 
to which they could make no claim. 

The Church Catholic, he replied, despite all appearances to the con- 
trary, is a holy body, for they only are its members who are in true 
and living fellowship with Christ, therefore partakers of his sanctifying 
Spirit. All others, however they may have the outward notes of belong- 
ing to it, are in it, but not of it : they press upon Christ, as that throng- 
ing multitude ; they do not touch him, as that believing woman. (Luke 
viiL 45.) There are certain outward conditions, without which one can- 
not pertain to his Church, but with which one does not necessarily do so. 
And they who are thus in it but not of it, whether hypocrites lying hid, 
or open offenders, who from their numbers may not without greater evils 
ensuing be expelled,* do not defile the true members, so long as these 
share not in their spirit, nor communicate with thmr evil deeds. Thoy 
are like the unclean animals in the same ark as tht dean, goats in the 

* Augnstine's view of the extent to which discipline should be enforced, and 
the questions of pradence which should determine its enforcing, may be judged 
from the following passage. Having referred to these parables, and to the separa- 
tioii of the sheep and goats (Matt, xxv.), he proceeds {Ad Don. post. CoU., c. 6) : 
Qoibus parabolis et flguris Ecclesia pr»nunciata est usque ad flnem ssBculi bonos 
et males simul habitnra, ita ut mali bonis obesse non possint, cum vel ignorantur, 
y^ pro pace et tranquillitate Ecclesiaa tolerantnr, si cos prodi aut accusari non 
oportnerit, aut aliis bonis non potuerint demonstrari : ita sand ut neque emendatio. 
Bis vigilantia quiescat, corripiendo, degradando, excommunicando, ceterisque coer- 
dtionibus licitis atqne oonoessis, quse salva unitatis pace in Ecclesii quotidie fiunt, 
ttritate serrata, . . . ne fortd aut indisciplinata patientia foveat iniquitatem, ani 
iniiatieBS disciplina dissipet unitatem. This, among his anti-Donatist treatises is 
the best for giving a notion of that part of the controversy on which this parable 
ipedally bears. 
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same pastures with the sheep, chaff on the same barn-floor as the grain, 
tares growing in the same field with the wheat, endured for a while, bat 
in the end to be separated off^ the evil from the good. 

The Donatists wished to make the Church in its visible form and 
historic manifestation, identical and co-extensive with the true Chureh 
which the Lord knoweth and not man. Augustine also affirmed the 
identity of the Church now existing with the final and glorious Church : 
but he denied that they were co-extensive. For now the Church is 
dogged with certain accretions which shall hereafter be shown not to 
belong, and never to have belonged, to it : he affirmed — ^not, as his op- 
ponents affirmed of him, two Churches, but two conditions of one and the 
same Church ; the present, in which evil is endured in it, — ^the fiiture, 
in which it shall be free from all evil ; — not two bodies of Christ, but 
one body, in which now are wicked men, but only as evil humors in 
the natural body, which in the day of perfect health will be exjpelled and 
rejected altogether, as never having more than accidentally belonged to 
it ; and he laid especial stress upon this fact, that the Lord himself had 
not contemplated his Church in its present state as perfectly free from 
evil.* In proof he appealed to this parable and that of the Draw-net, — 
that as tares are mingled with wheat, and the bad fish with the good, so 
the wicked with the righteous, and should remain so mingled to the end 
of the present age ;t and this not merely as an historic fact, but that 
all attempts to have it otherwise are here expressly forbidden. The 

* Augustine {Serm. 851, c. 4) : Multi enim corriguntur ut Petrus, molti tolerau- 
tor nt Judas, multi nesciuntur donee advcniat Dominus, qui illominet abscondita 
tenebrarum, et manifbstet consilia cordium. And in another place : Homo sum et 
inter homines vivo, neo mihi arrogare audeo meliorem domum meam qukm area 
Noah. Ho often rebukes the Donatists for their low Pharisaical views concerning 
what the separation fVom sinners meant. Thus {Serm. 88, c. 20) : Displicuit tibi 
quod quisque peccavit, non tetigisti immundum. Redarguisti, corripuisti, monu- 
isti, adhibuisti etiam, si res exegit, congruam et quae unitatem non violat discipli- 
nam, existi inde : — see much more that is excellent. In another place he asks, Did 
the prophet of old, who said, " Go ye out of the midst of her," (Isai. lii. 11,) him- 
self separate iVom the Jewish church ? — Gontinendo se k consensu non tetigit im- 
mundum : objurgando autem exiit liber in conspectu Dei : cui neque sua Deus 
peocata imputat, quia non fbcit, neque aliena, quia non ^tpprobavit, neque negli- 
gentiam, quia non tacuit, neque superbiam, quia in unitate permansit See also 
Ad Dan. Post. Coll., c. 20. And once more : Gecidit Angelus; numquid inquina- 
vit coelum ? Gecidit Adam ; numquid inquinavlt Paradisum 1 Gecidit unus do 
fiUis Noe ; numquid inquinavit Justi domum 1 Gecidit Judas ; numquid inqni- 
navit apostolomm chores 1— This extract is from one of the sermons in the volume 
of Sermones InedUt of Augustine lately published (they are indeed inedUed still) al 
Paris. This Sermon is among the not very many, which bear the stamp of un- 
questionable genuineness upon them. 

t Augustine : Alia est agri conditio, alia quies horrei. 
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0(nmti8ts ihen were in fact acting as the servants in the parahle would 
haye done, if, after the master's distinct prohibition, they had gone and 
songht forcibly to root out the tares. 

There will be occasion hereafter to note how the Donatists sought to 
escape the argument drawn from that other parable. They were put to 
hard shifts to reply to this, but made answer, — ^' By the Lord's own 
showing ^thefidd^ is not the Church, but the world. The parable, 
therefore, does not bear on the dispute betwixt us and you in the least, 
that dispute being not whether ungodly men should be suffered in the 
world (that is plain enough), but whether they should be endured in the 
Church."* But it must be eyident to eyery one who is not warped by a 
dogmatic interest,t that the parable is, as the Lord announces at its first 
utterance, concerning the kingdom of heaven, or the Church. It re- 
quired no special teaching to acquaint the disciples, that in the world 
there would ever be a mixture of good and bad, though they must have 
been so little prepared to expect the same in the Church, that :t was 
Tery needful to warn them beforehand, both that they might not be 
oiended, and think the promises of God had failed, when the evil should 
appear ; and also that they might know how to behave themselves, wheu 
that mystery of iniquity, now foretold, should begin manifestly to work 
Nor need the term ^^tporld" here used perplex us in the least: it toas 
the world, and therefore was rightly called so, till this seed was sown in 
it, but thenceforth was the world no longer. No narrower word would 
have sufficed for him, in whose prophetic eye the word of the Gospel 
was contemplated as going forth into all lands, and sown in every part 
of the great outfield of the nations. 

^Btit while men slepty his enemy came and sowedX tares among the 



* See how Augustine answers this argument, Ad Don. post Coll., c. 8. As the 
Donatists professed to make much of Cyprian's authority, Augustine quotes often 
from him (as Con. Qaudeni., 1. 2, c. 4) words which show that he understood the 
parable as one relating to the Church : Nam etsi videntur in Ecdesid esse zizania, 
non tamen impediri debet aut fides aut caritas nostra, ut quoniam zizania esse in 
Bedtsia cemimus, ipsi de Ecdesia recedamus. Nobis tantummodo laboranium 
est, ut frumentum esse possimus, ut cbm coeperit fVumentum Dominicis horreis 
condi, fhictum pro operejiostro et labore capiamus. 

t Commentators who have interpreted the parable, it respectively of that con- 
troversy one way or the other, acknowledge this. Thus Calvin : Quanquam autem 
Christus postea snbjicit mundnm esse agrum, dubiom tamen non est, quin propria 
hoe nomen ad Ecclesiam aptare voluerit, de qua ezorsus fberat sermonem. Sed 
qaoniam passim aratrum snum ductums erat per onmes mundi plagas, ut sibi agros 
exooleret in toto mundo, ac spargeret vitse semen, per synecdochen ad mundnm 
tnastulit, quod parti tant6m magis quadrabat. 

\ In the Ynlgato, 5w;»frseminavit, as in the Bhemish, oversowed, according to 
the better reading, iwinrtsp^v, which Lachmann retains. 
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wheats and toent his toay,^^ Our Lord did not invent here a form of 
malice without example, but alluded to one which, though elsewhere 
unnoted in Scripture, was familiar enough to his hearers— one so easj 
of execution, involying so little risk, and yet effecting so great and so 
lasting a mischief, that it is not strange, that where cowardice and ma- 
lice met, this should often have been the shape in which they displayed 
themselves. We meet traces of it in many directions. Thus in tbi 
Roman law the possibility of this form of injury is contemplated, and a 
modern writer illustrating Scripture from the manners and habits ol 
the East, with which he had become familiar through a sojourn there, 
affirms the same to be now practised in India. '^ See," he says, ^ that 
lurking villain watching for the time when his neighbor shall plough his 
field : he carefully marks the period when the work has been finished, 
and goes in the night following, and casts in what the natives call panr 
dinellu, i. e. pig-paddy : this being of rapid growth, springs up before 
the good seed, and scatters itself before the other can be reaped, so that 
the poor owner of the field will be for years before he can get rid of the 
troublesome weed. But there is another noisome plant which these 
wretches cast into the ground of those they hate, called perum-pirandiy 
which is more destructive to vegetation than any other planL Has a 
man purchased a field out of the hands of another, the offended person 
says, ^ I will plant the perum-pirandi in his grounds.' "* 

Many have made the first words here significant, and suppose that 
they indicate the negligence and lack of watchfulness on the part of 
rulers in the Church, whereby ungodly men should creep in unawares, 
introducing errors in doctrine and in practice.f (Acts xx, 29, 30; 
Jude 4 ; 2 Pet. ii. 1, 2, 19.) But seeing it is thus indefinitely put, and 
the servants, who should have watched, if any should have done so, are 
first designated at a later stage of the history, and then without any thing 



* RoBRRTs' Oriental lUuslraiions, p. 641. A friend who has occupied a judicia] 
station in India confirms this account. Wc are not without this fbrm of malioo 
nearer liomc. Thus in Ireland I have known an outgoing tenant, in spite at his 
ejection, to sow wild oats in the fields which he was leaving. These, like the plant 
mentioned above, ripening and seeding themselves before the crops in which they 
were mingled, it became next to impossible to get rid of them. 

t So Augustine (Quast. ex MaUk.y qu. 9) : Gilim negligentius agerent propoMtl- 
Eoclesise ; and Ghrysostom. H. de Sto. Yictore {AnnoU, in MaUk.) : Mortem sig- 
nificat Apostolonmi sive torporem prsBlatomm. But Grotius more rightly : 'Atf^p^* 
vovf , hie indefinitnm est, non universale : quasi dicas, dim dormiretur : hoc autem 
nihil est aliud quam dcscriptio opportunitatis ; — and Gajetan's remark has value : 
CJlim dormirent homines, non dicit custodes, si enim dixisset custodes, intelligere- 
mus negligentiam custodum accusari, sed dicit homines, ut inculpabiles intelliga- 
mua, naturali somno ocupatos. Jerome's Dormiente patre-famiUAs (Ad lAtcif.) i3 
•nly explicable as other than an error on this view. 
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to mark a past omisaion on their part, it would seem that tho men who 
slept are not such as should have done otherwise, but the phrase is equi- 
Talent to " at night," and means nothing further. (Job xxiiL 15.) This 
enemy seized his opportunity, when all eyes were closed in sleep, and 
wrought the secret mischief upon which he was intent, and having 
wrought it undetected, withdrew. 

^ The enemy that sowed " the tares, we learn, is the devil"* so that 
we behold Satan here, not as he works beyond the limits of the Church, 
deceiying the world, but in his far deeper skill and malignity, as he at 
once mimicks and counterworks the work of Christ : in the words of 
Chrysostom, ^^ after the prophets, the false prophets ; after the apostles, 
the &lse apostles ; after Christ, Antichrist."t 

We may further notice with what distinctness the doctrine concern- 
ing Satan and his agency, his active hostility to the blessedness of man, 
of which there is so little in the Old Testament, comes out in our Lord's 
teaching in the New. As the lights become brighter, the shadows 
become deeper \ but till the mightier power of good was revealed, we 
were in mercy not suffered to know how mighty was the power of evil : 
and even here it is in each case only to the innermost circle of the 
disciples, that the explanation concerning Satan is given. So it was not 
till the Son of man actually appeared on the stage of the world, that 
Satan came distinctly forward upon it also ; but the instant that Christ 
opens his ministry for the setting up of the kingdom of Ood, at the same 
instant Satan starts forward as the hinderer and adversary of it, the 
tempter of him who is the head and prince of this kingdom.^ And 
instead of hearing less of Satan, as the mystery of the kingdom of Ood 
proceeds to unfold itself, in the last book of Scripture, that which details 
the fortune of the Church till the end of time, we hear more of him, 
and he is brought in more evidently and openly working than in any 
other. 

It is very observable, too, that Satan is spoken of as his enemy, the 
enemy of the Son of man ; for here, as in so many other places, the 
great conflict is spoken of as rather between Satan and the Son of man, 
than between Satan and Ood. It was part of the great scheme of 



* Zizaniator, as therefore he has heen called ; see Du Canoe, s. v. sizaniom ; 
and by Tertullian {De Ammoy c. 16), AveDarmn superseminatorem, et fhxmentaris 
legetis noctomum interpolatorem. When Ignatius exhorts the Ephesians (c 10) 
thai no one be found among them, rov 9ia$6\ov fiordm/f, no doabt there is an alia- 
lifii to this parable. 

t Cf. Tertullian, De PrtMcr. Haret,, 8. 81. 

( Bengel (on Ephes. vi. 12) has observed this : Qa6 apertins qulsqne Scriptuns 
fiber de oBconomii et gloria Ghristi agit, e6 apertins runram de regno contrulo 
teoebraruui. 
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redemption, that the victory over evil shoold be a moral triumph, not a 
triumph obtained by a mere putting forth of superior strength.* We 
can see how important for this end it was, that man, who lost the battle, 
should also win it (1 Cor. xv. 21), and therefore as by and through man 
the kingdom of darkness was to be overthrown, so the enmity of the 
Serpent was specially directed against the seed of the woman, the Son 
of man. The title given him is ^ The icicked one ;'' the article is em- 
phatic, and points him out as the absolutely evil, of whom the ground of 
his being is evil. For as Qod is light, and in him is no darkness at all 
(1 John i. 5 ; Jam. L 17), so Satan is darkness, and in him is no light; 
there is no truth in him. Man is in a middle position ; he detains the 
truth in unrighteousness ; light and darkness in him are struggling ; 
btlt, whichever may predominate, the other is there, kept down indeed, 
but still with the possibility of manifesting itself Herein lies the 
possibility of a redemption for man, that his will is only perverted ; but 
Satan's will is inverted, for he has said what it is never possible for a 
man to say, or at least fully to act upon, <^ Evil, be thou my good ;" 
and therefore, as far as we can see, a redemption and restoration are 
impossible for him. 

It makes much for the beauty of the parable, and is full of instruc- 
tion, that wheat and tares are not seeds of different kinds, but that the 
last is a degenerate or bastard wheat ;t so that, in the very embfteui 

* In Augustine's memorable words : Diabolus non potentii Dei sed Justitil 
Buperandus crat. ** 

t It is well known that the word (i(difioy nowhere occurs except here, a^a Id 
the Greek and Latin Fathers who have drawn it iVom this parable. TheJJ^fiiMf. 
Mag. gives another derivation of the word besides that quoted by Schle 
a better, though even that will scarcely command assent : vaph, r6 &h»9' i 
that which grows side by side with the wheat. TertuUian always renders it bjr 
which is incorrect ; neither is Augustine suliicicntly exact when he sayi,t 
immunditia in segcte zizania dicitur ; nor again is it, as our translators wonS 
to have understood it, the vicia, but the aTpo, or lolium iemuUiUiim (in ^K^man, 
Tollkom, in French, yvroie), having that addition to distinguish it from tbie^lolinm 
proper, with which it has nothing but the name in common, bepause ofiJ^.^crtigo 
which it causes, when mingled with and eaten in bread. This in the East^ despite 
its poisonous qualities, not uncommonly happens— it being so hard to ^parate it 
from the wh^t The assertion made above, that it is a degcnhaU whootr, seems, 
I think, perfectly made out. Lightfoot quotes these words,- distinctly lasertlng 
it, from the Talmud. '' * Wheat and zunin are not seeds- Of differed^ kinds.' 
Where the gloss is this, ' zunin is a kind of wheat which is changed in the earth, 
both as to its form and to its nature.' " And in a passage quoted by Buxtorf {Ltz, 
T\ilm., p. 680), this is noted as part of the progressive deterioration' of nature: 
which went hand in hand with man's wickedness ; "they sowSi whSbst and the 
earth brought forth zimin." Michaelis indeed (Mos. Rechi, v. 4; p; SSfiyiMiys that 
these Habbis, who probably never saw a corn-field in their lives, are Ml to be Ua- 
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vUdk ibe £<jM uses, the HanicKnii error is {^tefded against, which, 
starting fi^! the (fisJsely 'asrojSJofc'fiipl^ and tares are 

different' ux^^d, proceeds \i$ ijm^ tarerH)^ no process of 

Mtnre can Become wheat^ wf^eiSSr can the childrcjn If the wicked one 
hecome children of the kin^TOni^''8atan is no Ahrimab-'Trho can create 
duldren of darkness ; he c^' only spoil children of light. Calvin* 
kimself^ whateyer may have been the case with some who call themselves 
hy his name, is carefnl to guard against that conclusion here, which 
would have been an abuse of parabolim language, a pressing of acci- 
dental cilteumsta]i9es too far,t even supposing that the tares and wheat 
bad been altogetto different in. their kinds. But the fact in natural 
bistory, noticed above, besides rescuing this passage from'43ie possibility 
•f being so abused, makes also this image pectdiarly u^structive and 
oarkmsly adapted to the setting forth the origin of evil, that it is hot a 



teai^ to in the matter : aee alpo. AmlyQQfc^ Hexa£M,t L 8, q. 10. Tet on the other 
baai Pliny {H. N., L 18, 6. i^aayajof the.lpliam as of some other plants, inter 
.^nyiMK flt^rAoi potina ^uam inter ip8iii8''{^9 pes'tcm nameravcrim: and an old 
Sdidiast upon the 'Qeargies,im the words;' Ihfclix lolimn, writes thus : Triticum et 
hoidsuft id lolimn miita£tilr. This quite explains the difficulty of knowing them 
i|iiit^ |Od the danger, therefore, of plucking up one for the other : since only 
vtai ike grains begin to form, that of the lolium being dark, sometimes nearh 
Uaeb.Ae difference clearly reveals itself The tendency of wheat, badly culti- 
Titetf to degenerate is well known, and is noted by Columella {De Re Rtist.^ 1. 2, 
c.9)f Omoe triticum solo uliginose post tertiam sationem conrertitur in siliginem. 
The l&M happened with the Grape (see Gresenius on Isai. v. 2) : " It brought 
Mnrild grapes '* (labmscas). The tendency of the uncared-for tree to fiUl away 
from tl| first peribctioQ, of the neglected seed to worsen, is hat another of the infinite 
ttd mdcrfbl analogies which the world of nature supplies to the world of man.— 
By ikniie (tallest and most satisfying account of the (i(d¥iov is given by Schultetus 
{Crit. 8as, V. 6, p. 2026) : I had not seen it when the note above was written, but 
Htrrifea altogether at the same conclusions. 

^ Observing how the Manichnans have abused this passage he proceeds : Atqui 
"c^BOs, quidquid vitii est tam in diabolo, qu^m in hominibus non aliud esse quam 
^gns natursB corruptelam ;— and Augustine, on a passage exposed to like abase 
(John TiU. 44), " Ye are of your fothcr the devil," guards against such, expUdning 
it.--Iinitaiido non nascendo. Compare Iren»us, Con. Har., 1. 4, c. 41, ^ 2, and 
^ioi OB Matt viL 18 ; and who has not heard in arguments concerning pre- 
^^^"^isatioo, bow goats can never become sheep, nor sheep goats 1 (ICatt zxv. 

t Chtysostom rather has right, when {Dt Panit., Horn. 8) he compares the 
^^h to a better ark. Into the other ark, as the animals entered so they came 
^i a hawk entered in, and a hawk came forth, a wolf entered in, and a wolf 
^"^ forth. But into this a hawk has entered in, and a dove comes out ; a wolf 
"^ catered in, and a sheep issues fbrth ; a serpent has entered in, and a lamb 
I forth. 

6 
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generation, but a degeneration ; that as Angostine often ezpreases it^ it 
lias not an efficient, but only a d^icient cause.* 

Haying sown his tares, the enemy " tpent his wa/yP The work did 
not evidently, and at brst sight, appear to be his. How often, in the 
Church, the beginnings of evil have been scarcely discernible, — ^how often 
has that which bore the worst fruit in after-times, looked at first like a 
higher form of good. St Paul, indeed, could see the mystery of iniquityi 
which, in the apostolic times, was already working — could detect the 
punctum saliens out of which it would unfold itself ; but to most, evil 
would not appear as evil till it had grown to more ungodliness : just as 
the tares did not, to the servants, appear to be such till ^the blade tpas 
9prung up and brought forth fruit.^^ All who have written on the 
subject have noted the great similarity that, as might be expected, 
ezsits between the wheat and this lolium or tare, while yet in the blade,f 
so that they are only distinguishable when the ear is formed ; thus ful- 
filling literally the Lord's words, ^ By their fruits ye shall know them." 
Augustine, noting how it was only when the blade began to rip^i and 
bring forth fruit, that the tares began also to appear in their true cha- 
racter, most truly remarks, that it is only the opposition of good which 
makes evil to appear. '' None," he says, ^ appear evil in the Ghuroh, 
except to him who is good f and again, '' When one shall have b^pin 
to be a spiritual man, judging all things, then errors begin to appear to 
him ;"| and in another place he makes the following observations, drawn 
from the depths of his Christian experience : " It is a great labor of the 
good, to bear the contrary manners of the wicked ; by which he who is 
not offended has profited little, for the righteous, in proportion as he 
recedes from his own wickedness, is grieved by that of others."^ As 
there must be light, with which to contrast the darkness, height where- 
with to measure depth, so there must be holiness to be grieved at 
onholiness : and this is true, not only in the collective Church, but in 
each individual member of it, that as the new man is formed in him, the 



♦ De Civ. Dei. 1. 12, c 7. 

t The testimony of Jerome, himself resident in Palestine, may here be adduced: 
Inter triticum et sizania, quod nos appellamos lolium, quamdiu herba est, et noa- 
dum culmus venit ad spicam, grandis similitudo est, et in discemendo aut nulla 
aut perdifficilis distantia. 

X Qiuest. ex Matt.^ qu. 12 : where is to be found an admirable exposition of the 
whole parable. 

% Tantiim enim torquet justum iniquitas aliena, quant(im reoedit h sua. GC 
Enarr. in Ps. cxix. 4, and in Ps. cxl. : Nondum sum totus instauratus ad imagi- 
nem fabricatoris mei : ooepi resculpi, et ex ea parte qui reformor, disciplioet mUii 
quod deforme est. 
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M, man will become more and more displeasing, — ^will come more and 
more into distinct opposition. 

^ So the servants of the householder came and said unto him, Sir^ 
didst not thou sou? good seed in thy fidd ? from whence then hath it 
tares ?" Tbeophylact interprets this of the angels, indignant that there 
should be heresies, scandals, and offences in the Church; for having 
explidned, ^ while men slept^^ of the comparative negligence of the 
householder's servants, that is, of some Church rulers who ought better 
to have kept the borders of the Church from the incursions of the enemy, 
he now finds it inconvenient to understand the same servants as those so 
much offended by the mischief which had been done. But the angels 
are so clearly pointed out (ver. 30) as different from the servants, that 
this must be a mistake, and even granting that the words '' while men 
4ept^^ do indicate, as he supposes, the negligence of some who ought to 
have watched, still it is easy to say, some slept, and some wished to do 
away with the consequence of the others' negligence. These servants are 
not angels, but men, speaking out of the same spirit as animated those 
disciples, who would fain have commanded fire to come down from 
heaven on the inhospitable Samaritan village. Those disciples, as the 
servants here, did well that they had a righteous zeal for their Master's 
donor ; but in each case the zeal needed to be tempered and restrained. 

The question which they ask, ^^ Didst not thou sow good seed in thy 
fiddV^ is not put merely to give opportunity for the householder's reply: 
but expresses well the perplexity, the surprise, the inward questionings, 
irhich must often be felt, which in the first ages, before long custom had 
too much reconciled to the mournful spectacle, must have been felt very 
strongly by all who were zealous for God, at the woful and unexpected 
appearance which the visible Church presented. Where was the '^ glori- 
ous Church, not having spot or wrinkle, or any such diingf Well, 
indeed, might the faithful have questioned their own spirit, have poured 
out their hearts in prayer, of which the burden should have been nearly 
this, " Didst not thou sow good seed in thy fidd? from whence then hath 
it tares f — didst thou not constitute thy Church to be a pure and holy 
communion ? — ^is not the doctrine such as should only produce fruits of 
righteousness ? whence then is it that even within the holy precincts 
themselves, there should be so many who themselves openly sin and 
cause others to sin ?"* 



* Menken: " This question, ' Wkence then hath it tares?" is the result of onr 
Snt study of Church history, and remains afterwards the motto of Church history, 
and the riddle which should be solved by help of a faithfVil history ; instead of 
which, many so-called Church historians [authors of Ancient Christianity, and the 
like], ignorant of the purpose and of the hidden glory of the Church, have their 
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But in the hoiueliolder's reply, the mischief is traced up to itti 
origin : ^^ An enemy hath done thisV It is attributed not to the imper- 
fection, ignorance, weakness, which cling to every thing human, and 
which would preyent even a Divine idea from being more than very 
inadequately realized by men ; but to the distinct counterworking of the 
great spiritual enemy ; they are " spiritual wickednesses." No doubt in 
the further question, '^ WUt thou then that loe go and gather them up T' 
the temptation to use outward power for the suppression of error, a 
temptation which the Church itself has sometimes found it difficult to 
resist, finds its voice and utterance.* But they were unfit to be trusted 
here. Their zeal was but an Elias zeal at the best. (Luke iz. 54.) 
They who thus speak have often no better than a Jehu's '< zeal for the 
Lord." And therefore ^^hesaid. Nay." By this prohibition are doubt- 
less forbidden all such measures for the excision of heretics and other 
offenders, as shall leave them no possibility for after repentance or 
amendment ; indeed the prohibition is so clear, so express, so plain, that 
whenever we meet in Church history with something that looks like the 
carrying into execution this proposal of the servants, we may suspect, as 
Bengel says, that it is not wheat making war on tares, but tares seeking 
to root out wheat. The reason of the prohibition is given ; ^^Lest whUe 
ye gather up the tares, ye root up also the wheat vnth them." This 
might be, either by rooting up what were now tares, but hereafter should 
become wheat— children of the wicked one, who, by faith and repentance 
should become children of the kingdom ;t — or it might happen through 
the mistake of the servants, who, with the best intentions, should fail to 
distinguish between these and those, leaving the tares and uprooting the 
wheat. It is only the Lord himself, the Searcher of hearts, who with 
absolute certainty "knoweth them that are his." But the Romish 
expositors, and those who, in earlier times, wrote in the interest of 
Rome, in these words, ^^lest ye root up the wheat unth them," find a 
loophole whereby they may escape the prohibition itself. Thus Aquinas 
says, the prohibition is only binding, when there exists this danger of 

pleasure in the tares, and imagine themselves wonderfully wise and useful^ when out 
of Ckwrch history ^ which ought to be the history of the Light and the TVitM, they hare 
made a shameful history of error and wickedness. They have no desire to edify, to 
f^irther holiness or the knowledge of the truth ; but at the expense of the Church 
would gratify a proud and igiiorant world." 

* Augustine {Quast. ex Matth., qu. 12): Potest ei suboriri volontas, ut tales 
homines de rebns humanis auferat, si aliquam temporis habeat facultatem : sed 
utriim facero debeat, jostitiam Dei consulit, utrilkm hoc ei prsecipiat vel permittat^ 
et hoc ofBciom esse hominem velit. 

t Jerome : Monemur, ne cit5 amputemus fratrem : quia fieri potest^ ut iUe, 
qui hodie noxio depravatas est dogmate, eras resipiscat, et defbndere inclpiai 
reritatem. 
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plookiiig up the wheat together with the tares ;* and Maldonatus, thai 
in each particular case the honseholder is to judge whether there be 
luoh danger or no. The Pope, he adds, is now, the representative of the 
householder, and to him the question is to be put, ^ Wilt thou that toe 
go and gather tip the tares f" and he concludes his exposition with an 
exhortation to all Catholic princes, that they imitate the zeal of these 
Borvants, and rather, like them, need to have their eagerness restrained, 
than require to be urged on to the task of rooting out heresies and 
heretici. 

The householder proceeds to declare — ^not that the tai^s shall never 
be plueked up, but that this if not the time, and thej not the doer& 
*^LBt bath grow together until the harvest?^ In these words the true 
doctrine concerning Antichrist, not indeed the personal Antichrist, but 
the antiehristian power, is implicitly declared. We learn that evil is 
not, as so many dream, gradually to wane and to disappear before good, 
the world before the Church, but is ever to develope itself more fully, 
eren as on the other side, good is to unfold itself more and more mightily 
also. Thus it will go on, till at last they stand face to face, each in its 
highest manifestation, in the persons of Christ and of Antichrist ; on the 
one hand, an incarnate God, on the other, the man in whom the fulness 
of tQ Satanic power will dwell bodily. Both are to grow, evil and good, 
tin they come to a head, till they are ripe, one for destruction, and the 
other for full salvation. And they are to grow together ; the visible 
Church is to have its intermixture of good and bad until the end of 
time, and by consequence that the fact of the bad being found mingled 
with the good will in no wise justify a separation from it, or an attempt 
to set up a little Church of our own.f Where men will attempt this, 
hendes the guilt of transgressing a plain command, it is not difficult to 
Me what fatal effects on their own spiritual life it must have, what dark- 
ness it must bring upon them, and into what a snare of pride it must 
«*8t them. For while even in the best of men there is the same inter- 
Buxtnre of good and evil as there is outwardly in the Church, such con- 
duet will infallibly lead a man to the wilful shutting his eyes both to 
^ eril which is in himself, and in the little sehismatical body be will 

^ Smrnma Tked., 2« 2», qa. 10: Giini metus iste non subest, . . . non dormki 
""^ritM diflcipliiue. 

t CalTin's words arc excellent : Est cnim haec pcricolosa tentatio, nullam Ecde- 
"^ patare, nbl non apparcat pcrfecta puritas. Nam quicunque hie occupatos 
'^t, necesse tandem crit, ut, discessione ab omnibus aliis facta, solus sibi sanctos 
^'^tv in mnndo, aut peculiarem scctam cum paucis hypocritis instituat. Quid 
^ causn babuit Paulus cur Ecclesiam Del Gorintbi agnosceret 1 nerope quia 
K^tn^lii doctrinam, baptismum, coenam Pomini, quibns symboUs oenseri debet 
Bodoii, apii4 eot oeniebat. 
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then call the CHorch, since only so the attempt will even eeem to be m» 
cessfuL 

Thus Augustine dften appeals to the fact that the Donatists had not 
sacceeded, — that they themselves would not dare to assert that they had 
succeeded, — ^in forming what should even externally appear a pure com- 
munion : and since by their own acknowledgment there might be, and 
probably were, hypocrites and concealed ungodly among themselves, this 
was enough to render all such passages as Isai. liL 1, as inapplicable to 
them as the Catholic Church in its present condition. And yet on the 
strength of this their assumed purity, they displayed a spirit of the most 
intolerable pride and presumptuous uncharitableness towards the Churdi 
from which they had separated. And the same sins cleave more or less 
to all schismatical bodies, which, under plea of a purer communion, have 
divided from the Church Catholic :* — the smallest of these, from its very 
smallness persuading itself that it is the most select and purest, being 
generally the most guilty in this matter. Not that there is not some- 
thing in every man which inclines him to the error ; every young Chris- 
tian in the time of his first zeal is tempted to be somewhat of a DonatisI 
in spirit. Nay, it would argue little love or holy earnestness in him, if 
he had not this longing to see the Church of his Saviour a glorious 
Church without spot or wrinkle. But he must learn that the desire, 
righteous and holy as in itself it is, yet is not to find its fulfilment in 
this present evil time; that on the contrary, the suffering from false 
brethren is one of the pressures upon him, which is meant to wring out 
from him a more earnest prayer that the kingdom of God may appear.f 
He learns that all self-willed and impatient attempts, such as have been 
repeated again and again, to anticipate that perfect communion of saints 
are indeed works of the flesh, and that however well they may promise 
at the first, no blessing will rest upon them, nor will they for long even 
zppear to be attended with success.^ 

* See Augnstine (CWZ. Carth., d. 3, c. 9) for an extraordinary instance of this 
pride on the part of the Donatist adversaries of the Church. 

t Fuller {Holy Stale, b. 6, c. 2) enumerates six reasons why in the kingdom ot 
grace wicked men should be inseparably mingled with godly :— " First, beeanae 
hypocrites can never be severed but by him that can search the heart ; secondly, 
because if men should make the separation, weak Christians would be counted no 
Christians, and those who have a grain of grace under a load of imperfbctions, 
would be counted reprobates ; thirdly, because God's vessels of honor for all eter- 
nity, not as yet appearing, but wallowing in sin, would be made castaways ; fourth- 
ly, because God by the mixture of the wicked with the godly will try the watcb^ 
fVilness and patience of his servants ; fifthly, because thereby he will bestow many 
fkvors on the wicked, to clear his justice and render them the more inexcusable ; 
lastly, because the mixture of the wicked grieving the godly, will make them tlia 
more heartily pray for the day of judgment." 

X Augustine {Eiuurr, in Ps. xcix. 1) asks: Quo se separaturus est Christiaaua 
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There are some in modem times who, in fear lest arguments should 
1)6 drawn from this parable to the prejudice of attempts to reviye strieter 
discipline in the Church, have sought to escape the cogency of the argu- 
ments drawn from it,* observing that in our Lord's explanation no notice 
is taken of the proposal made by the servants (ver. 28), nor yet of the 
householder's reply to that proposal (ver. 29). They argue, therefore, 
that this parable is not instructive of what the conduct of the servants 
of a heavenly Lord ought to be, bat merely prophetic of what generally 
will be the case in the Church — ^that this offer of the servants is merely 
brought in to afford an opportunity for the master's reply, and that of 
that the latter is the only significant portion. But it is clear that when 
Christ asserts that it is his purpose to make a complete and solemn sepa- 
ration at the end, he implicitly forbids, not the exercise in the mean time 
of a godly discipline, not, where that has become necessary, absolute 
exclusion from Church-fellowship— but any attempts to anticipate the 
final irrevocable separation, of which he has reserved the execution to 
himself t That shall not take place till the end of the present dispen- 
sation ]% — not till the time of the harvest^ will the householder com- 



ut noQ gemat Inter fhlsos fhitres 1 Solitndines petal ? seqanntur scandala. Sep^ 
ntiims est 86 qui bene proficit, ut nnllum omnino hominem patiatur 1 quid si et 
ipfom antequam proficeret nemo vellet pat! 1 Si ergo quia proficit, nullum homi- 
nem vnlt pati, eo ipso qno non volt aliqnem hominem pati, convincitur, quod non 
profeoerit. An qnia veloces pedes tibi videris habuisse ad transcundem, pneci- 
sorns et pontem 1— The whole passage is too long to quote, but deeply instructive 
ooDoening the vanity of every attempt to found a Church on a subjective instead 
of an objective basis, on the personal holiness of the members, instead of receg- 
nizing one there to be founded fbr us, where the pure word of God is preached, 
and ibe sacraments administered by those who are duly commissioned to these 
offices. How admirable again are his words in another place {Con. Cresc., 1. 3, c. 
85) : Fugio paleam ne hoc sim ; non aream, ne nihil sim ; and see also Serm. 164, 
c7,8. 

* Steigcr, in the Evang. Kirch. Zeit., 1833, and an able writer in the British 
Wtic, No. 62, p. 386. 

t Tertullian {Apd. c. 41) : Qui semel SBtcmum judicium destinavit post seculi 
flnem, non precipitat discretionem quae est conditio judicii, ante seculi flncm. 

X The ffvrriXMia, rov ci&wos, or ffvrr. rStv Mvw (so Heb. ix. 26), the moment of 
the passing over firom this oiinf to the coming, the juncture of the two eras (see 
Job xxiT. 20, LXX. /4^i irvrr^Xtlas ^^nhs iral trnirovs), the present, called aUlir 
Iwwrits (Gal. i. 4), orbwvr aUfw (Tit ii. 12)=K6«rfAos o5toj, with the Aiture termed 
•2^ ipx^ltMyoi (Mark x. 80), Mpn httpxof^^roi (Ephes. ii. 7), aii»p 6 fi4\Xmp (Heb. 
Ti. 6)=cUovfi4rri ^ /i^Xkowa (Heb. ii. 6). The phrase is equivalent to the r^\if 
rw muiKvw (1 Cor. x. 11), the extremities of the two eras, the end of the one and 
the commencement of the other. 

S Bishop Horsley {BM. Crit., v. 3, p. 344,) distinguishes between the vintage 
•nd the harvest, which are the two images under which the consummation of the 
pieient age are so commoiily represented. " The vintage is always an image of 
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mand,— and then he will give the oommand not to these servantSi bat to 
the reapers, — that the tares be gathered out from among the wheat 
Not till the end of the world will the Son of man send forth his servanta 
— ^nor even then his earthly ministering servants,* bat ^< his angels^ and 
they skail gather out of his kingdom all things that <^end\ and all which 
do iniquiti/' — ^in the words of Zephaniah (L 3,) ^ the stumbling-blocks 
of the wicked." 

The lot of the tares is to be gathered into Dundles:^ and consumed 
with fire, as of the land bearing thorns and briers the end is to be burned. 
(Heb. vL 8.) In David's words (2 Sam. zxiiL 6, 7), << The sons of Belial 
shall be all of them as thorns thrust away . . . and they shall be utterly 
burned with fire," or, as it is here expressed, the angels ^< sheUl cast than 
into t}ie furnace qfjire." Elsewhere (Mark iz. 43-48), the woe of hell is 
described under an image borrowed from the valley of the children of Hin- 

ihe season of judgment, bnt the harvest of the ingathering of the objects oi God's 
final mercy. I am not aware that a single unexceptionable instance is to be found, 
in which the harvest is a typo of judgment. In Rev. luv. 16, 16, the sickle is thrust 
into the ripe harvest, and the earth is reaped, t. e, the elect are gathered fh>m the 
four winds of heaven. The wheat of Grod is gathered into his bam. (Matt. xiii. 80.) 
After this reaping of the earth the sickle is applied to the clusters of the vine, and 
they are cast into the great winepress of the wrath of Grod. (Rev. xiv. 18-20.) 
This is judgment. In Joel iii. 13, the ripe harvest is the harvest of the vine, L e. 
the grapes fit for gathering, as appears by the context In Jcr. li. 83, the act of 
threshing the com upon the floor, not the harvest, is the image of judgment. It 
is tmo the burning of the tares in our Saviour's parable (Matt, xiii.), is a work of 
judgment, and of the time of harvest, previous to the binding of the sheaves ; but 
it is an accidental a^unct of the business, not the harvest itself." — It may bo a 
question whether the manner in which he makes our parable fit into his scheme is 
quite satisfactory. 

* Augustine : Andes usurpare offlcium alienum, quod nee in messc erit tnuin % 
And Cyprian (with reference to 2 Tim. ii. 20, 21) : Nos operam deifkus ct quantdm 
possumus, laboremus, ut vas aureum et argcntcum simus. Ga^tcrum fictilia vasa 
confiringere Domino soli concessum est, cui et vlrga ferrea data est. Jerome 
)Adv. Lucif.): Nemo potest Ghristi palmam sibi assumere, nemo ante diem 
jndicii do hominibus judicare. Si jam mundata est Ecclcsia, quid Domino reser- 
vamusl 

t T& CKivZaXa. 2K(£y5aXor (in its older form CKovBiXii^pov) is that part of a 
trap or snare on which the bait is placed, and which being touched by the animal, 
gives way, and causes the snare to draw suddenly tight ; then, generally, a snare. 
In the New Testament, it is transferred to spiritual things, and includes whatever, 
entangling as it were men's fbet, might cause them to fall ; it is therefore =vp^ 
cofifia. On account of its derivation it is nearly allied to xayis and d^pa, and wo 
find it used together with them, Rom. xi. 9. 

X Augustine explains this something in the fkshion of Dante's hell, in which the 
wicked of one kind are gathered into one place ; for on this gathering into bandies, 
he says : Hoc est, rapaces cum rapacibus, adulteros cum adultcris, homicidas cmm 
hcmicidis, Aires cum fViribus, derisores cum derisoribns, similes cum similibna. 
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Bom, where otrcasfies were cast out that from time to time were consumed 
with fire ; here from that most fearful of all forms of punishment, one not 
indeed in use among the Jews, for we most look at David's act (2 Sam. 
nil. 31) as an excess of severity, hut one with which they were not unac- 
quainted, that is, death by fire. (Oen. zzzviii. 24.) It was in use among 
the Chaldeans ( Jer. zzix. 22 ; Dan. iii. 6), and in the Jewish tradition, 
*which is probably of great antiquity, Nimrod cast Abraham into a fur- 
nace of fire, for refusing to worship his false gods, and in modern times 
CSundin makes mention of furnaces with a like object in Persia.* That 
dreadful punishment by fire supplies the image here, and doing so, 
makes exceedingly improbable the expknation which some have given of 
the gnashing, which they rather understand as a chattering, of the teeth, 
— ^that it is the expression of the pain arising from excessive cold,t so 
that they imagine a kind of Dantean hell, with alternations of cold and 
lieat, alike unendurable. But the wailing and gnashing of teeth are 
evidently no more than expressions of rage and impatience (Acts vii 
M), under the sense of intolerable pain and unutterable loss. 

But after it has been thus done with the wicked, " then shall the 
righteous shine forthX as the sun in the kingdom of their Father." As 



♦ Ftfy. en Perse, Langli's ed., v. 6, p. 118. 

t See SuicER, 8. v. fipvyfUst which some make =s:r pur fi6s Mvrcty, hat it is sim- 
pler to say with Bernard : Fletus ex dolore, stridor dentiam ex i^irore ; for in Cy- 
prian's words {Ad Demd,) : Erit tunc sine fhicta pcenitentice dolor, poena inanls 
plofatio, et inefflcax deprecatio. See Ambrose, Exp, in Lmc^ 1. 7, c. 206, 206, and 
Qekbmmd, Loc. TTkeoU., I 81, c 6, ^ 46. 

X *^xdfa^}KrtPf in which ftdl force is to be given to the preposition. Schlensner 
iadeed says,— Pariim differt & simplici kdfan§,—hxii Passow very differently,— Her- 
Torstrahlen, sich pldtzlich in aller Herrlichkeit herrorthun. There are two bean- 
tiibl limilitndes in the Shepherd of Hennas (L 8, sim. 8 and 4), engaged in setting 
ftcth the same troth, though under a different image. The Seer is shown in the 
Itnt a number of trees, all which, while it is winter, are alike without their leaves, 
tad seeming therefore to him all alike dead ; and he is told that as the dry and the 
green trees are not distinguishable fVom one another in the winter, while all alike 
ire leafless and bare, so neither in the present age are* the just fVom sinners. In 
the second, he is again showr. the trees, but now some of them are putting forth 
lesves, while others are still remaining bare. Thus shall it be in the ilitare age, 
which for the just shall be a summer, and they shall be declared openly, while 
thehr hidden life shall then manifest itself; but for the shmers it shall still be win- 
ter, and they, remaining without leaf or ftuit, shall as dry wood be cut down for 
the bnrning. The resemblance between these visions and singularly beautiful pas- 
sages in Augustine {Enarr. in Ps. xxxvi. 2, and in Ps. cxlviii. 13), where exactly 
the same image is used, is very remarkable ; and again he says of the Christian as 
be is now (/» Ep. Joh. TVact. 6), Gloria ejus occulta est ; dim venerit Domlnus, 
tone apparcbit gloria. Viget enim, scd adhuc in hyeme ; viget radix, sed quasi 
■ridi sunt rami. Intus est medulla quss viget, intus sunt folia arborum, intus fruo- 
tos : led SBstatem expectant. Compare Minucius Felix (p. 829, ed. Ouzel.) : Its 
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fire was the element of the dark and cruel kingdom of hell, so is light 
of the pure heavenly kingdom.* Then^ when the dark hindering ele- 
ment is removed, shall this element of light whioh was before struggling 
with and obstructed by it, come forth in its full brightness. (See GoL 
iiL 3; Rom. viii. 18; Prov. zzv. 4, 5.) A glory shall be revealed in 
the saints : it shall not merely be brought to them, and added from with- 
out ; but rather a glory which they before had, but which did not before 
evidently appear, shall burst fortli and show itself openly, as did the 
Lord's hidden glory once in the days of his flesh, at the moment of his 
Transfiguration. That shall be the day of the manifestation of the sons 
of (}od ; they shall shine forth as the sun when the clouds are rolled 
away (Dan. zii. 3) ; they shall evidently appear and be acknowledged 
by all as the children of light, of that God who is ^ the Father of 
Lights. "t (Jam. i. 17.) And then, but not till then, shall be accom- 
plished those glorious prophecies which are so often repeated in the Old 
Testament, — ^ Henceforth there shall no more come into thee the nn- 
circumcised and the unclean.'' (IsaL lii 1.) ^ In that day there shall 
be no more the Canaan ite in the house of the Lord of Hosts." (Zech. 
xiv. 21.) "Thy people also shall be all righteous." (IsaL Ix. 21.) 
Compare IsaL zxxv. 8; Joel iiL 17; Ezek. xzzviL 21-27; Zepk 
lii. 13. 

corpus in seculo ut arbores in hibemo, occultant virorem ariditate mentitl. Quid 
fcstinas nt crudtL adhnc hieme reviviscat ct redeat 1 Ezpectandmn nobis etiam 
corporis ver est. 

* It is exactlj thus that in the Mahommedan Theology, the good angels are 
compact of light, and the evil ones of fire. 

t Calvin : Insignis consolatio, quod filii Dei qui nunc yel squalore obsiti jaoenti 
vel latent nullo in prctio, vel etiam probris cooperti sunt, tunc quasi sercno ccelo, 
et discussis omnibus nebulis, Yerb et ad liquidum semel consplcui fVilgebunt: suoi 
in sublime attoUet Filius Dei, et omnem fuliginem absterget, qui nunc eonun 
fhlgor obruitur.— It is the saying of a Jewish expositor of Ps. Ixxii. : Qnemadmo* 
di^m Sol et Luna iUuminant hoc seculum, ita tUturum est ut Justi iUuminent seco- 
lumf^tonmL 



m. 

THE MUSTARD SEED. 

Katt. xiii. 81, 32 ; Mark !▼. 80-82 ; Luke xiiL 18. 19. 

This parable, and the one that follows, would seem, at first sight, merely 
repetitions of the same truth ; but here, as in every other case, upon 
nearer inspection, essential differences reveal themselves. The other, 
of the Leaven, is concerning the kingdom of God, which ^' cometh not 
with observation ;" this is concerning that same kingdom as it displays 
itself openly, and cannot be hid : that declares the intensive, this the ex- 
tensive, development of the Gospel. That sets forth the power and 
action of the truth on the world brought in contadt with it, — this the 
power of the truth to develope itself from within itself, — how it is as the 
tree shut up within the seed, which will unfold itself according to the 
inward law of its own being. Both have this in common, that they de- 
scribe the small and slight beginnings, the gradual progress, and the 
final marvellous increase of the Church, — ^how, to use another image, the 
Btone cat out without hands, should become a great mountain, and fill 
the whole earth. (Dan. ii. 34, 35.) — Chrysostom* traces finely the oon- 
Heeiion between this parable and all that has gone before. In the para- 
ble of the Sower, the disciples had heard that three parts of the seed 
Sown perished, and only a fourth part prospered ; again, they had heard 
in that of the Tares, and of the further hinderanccs which beset even 
^liia part that remained : lest then they should be tempted quite to lose 
I^eart and to despur, the Lord spake these two parables for their encou- 
^agemeni My kingdom, he would say, will survive these losses, and 
Kxirmoant these hinderances, until, small as its first beginnings may ap« 

* So also Lyser, with more immediate reference to the question with which 
't.lie parable is introdnced in St. Mark (iv. 80) : Ci^ ea sit Evangelii sors, nt tarn 
VKkuHa ejus fhictnm impediant, et eidem Satanas tot modis insidietur, ut yix flmo- 
'^ns tHquis sperari possit, qnid de illo dicemus 1 poterttne in renim natnri aliqnid 
lia-tayri, quod qjos ezilitatem excusare, iUudqne contemptu vindicare qneatl 
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pear, it will, like a mighty tree, fill the earth with its branches, — ^lik» 
potent leaven, diffuse its influence through all the world. 

The comparison which he uses, likening the growth of his kingdom 
to that of a tree, was one with which many of his hearers may have been 
already familiar from the Scriptures of the Old Testament The growth 
of a worldly kingdom had been set forth under this image (Dan. ir. 
10-12; Ezek^xzxi. 3-9),* that also of the kingdom of God. (Ezek. x. 
viL 22-24 ; Ps. Izxx. 8.)t But why, it may be asked, is a mustard tree{ 
here chosen as that with which the comparison shall be made? Many 
nobler plants, as the vine, or taller trees, as the cedar, might haye been 
named. But this is chosen, not with reference to its ultimate greatness, 
but with reference to the proportion between the ^mallness of the seed 
and the greatness of the plant which unfolds itself from thence. For 
this is the point to which the Lord calls especial attention, — ^not its 
greatness in itself, but its greatness when compared with the seed from 
whence it springs ; since what he desired to set before his disciples was 
— ^not merely that his kingdom should be glorious, but that it should be 
glorious despite its weak and slight and despised beginnings. Nor, in- 
deed, was the mustard seed, though in appearance so trivial, altogether 
without its significance and acknowledged worth in antiquity. It ranked 
among the nobler Pythagorean symbols,^ it was esteemed to possess 
medicinal virtues against the bites of venomous -creatures, and agunst 
poisons, and was used as a remedy in many diseai^es.| Nor can I, with 

* See Ha VERNicK, Comm. tb. Danid^ p. 189. 

t In a striking poem, fbund In the Appendix to Fell's Cypnan^ the growth of 
the kingdom of God, under the figure of that of a tree, is beautif^illy set forth. 
The religions reverence with which all antiquity was accustomed to look upon 
trees (see Creuzer's SymboUk, third edit ▼. 4, p. 621,) should not here be left onk 
of mind. 

X The most accurate inquiries of naturalists would seem to point out as the 
mustard-tree of this parable, not that which goes bj this name in Western Europe, 
but the Salfadora Persica, commonly called in Syria now, khsrdal. So Dr. Lind- 
ley In his F^a Judiea; and see in the Atkenicum of March 28, 1844, an interesting 
paper by Dr. Royle, read before the Asiatic Society. Captains Irby and Mangles, 
describing this khardal, say, *' It has a pleasant, though a strongly aromatic taste, 
exactly resembling mustard, and if taken in any quantity, produces a similar irri- 
tability of the nose and eyes." There is on the other hand a learned discussion in 
the Gentleman's Magazine, June 1844, calling in question Dr. Boyle's condusioDfl ; 
but not seriously shaking them. 

^ Plik., H. at., 1. 20, c 87. 

II Pliny (Ibid.) Plautus applies to it a harder epithet, sinapis scderata, because 
of its sharpness which draws tears f^om the eyes ; and Columella's line is often 
quoted: 

Seque laceiBenti fletom ftctura sinapii. 
Yet this too may be a part of its fitness here. For neither is the Gospel all sweetii 
but may be compared to the mustard seed, ^Mkpw^om it^€diuts tV ^'vx^* 
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a modern interpreter, find any thing so yery ridioulous in the sapposi- 
tion, th&t the Savionr chose this seed on account of farther quaUties 
nhich it possessed, that gave it a peculiar aptness to illustrate the truth 
irhich he had in hand. Its heat, its fiery vigor, the fact that only 
through being bruised it gives out its best virtues, and all this under so 
insignificant an appearance, and in so small a compass, may well have 
moved him to select this image under which to set forth the destinies of 
the word of the kingdom,— of the doctrine of a crucified Redeemer, 
which, though to the Greeks foolishness, and to the Jews a stumbling- 
block, should prove to them that believed ^ the power of God unto sal- 
vation."* 

Tet is it not Christ's doctrine merely, nor yet even the Church whicb 
he planted upon earth, that is signified by this grain of mustard seed 
He is himself the grain of mustard seed.t For the kingdom of heaven, 
or the Church, was originally inclosed in him, and from him unfolded 
itself^ having as much oneness of life with him as the l^ee with the seed 
in which it was originally shut up, and out of which it grew. He is at once 
the sower and the seed sown : for by a. free act of his own will, he jgave 

(Clem. Alex., Strom.^ 1. 6.) The comparison is carried out to a greater length in 
the homily of an moertain author : Stent sinapis grannm cikm snmimus, vnltu con- 
tristamnr, fronte ccmtrahimnr, ad lacrimas permovemur, et ipsam salnbritatem 
corporis nostri cnm qnodam fletn austeritatis accipimns, . . . ita ergo et cJkm fldel 
ChristianaB mandata percipimns, contristamnr animo, affligimur corpora, ad lacri- 
mas permoremnr, et ipsam salutem nostram cum qnodam fletn ac moerore conse- 
qnimur. Moreover, tiiat its active eneigy, which in these quotations is noted, 
win make it as apt an emblem of the good as the ill ; and as such it was used, 
according to eastern tradition, by Alexander the Great ; fbr when Darius sent him 
a barrel iiill of sesame, to acquaint him with the number of his soldiers, he sent a 
bag ftiU of mustard seed in return, to indicate the active, fiery, biting courage of 
his. (D'Herbelot, BidUatk. Orient,, s. v. Escander.) 

* Thus the author of a Sermon which has been attributed to Augustine {Serm 
97, Appendix) and to Ambrose : Sicnt enim granum sinapis prima fronte speciei 
iiue est parvnm, vile, dec^)ectum, non saporem prsBstans, non odorem cireumferens, 
QOD indicaas suavitatem : at ubi teri csoperit, statim odorem snum fbndit, acrimo- 
niun exhibet, cibnm flammei saporis e:dialat, et tanto ferroris calore succeTiIiinr, 
Hi mimm sit in tarn frivolls [granis] tantum ignem f\usse conclusum, ... ita ergo 
et fides Christiana prima ftonte videtur esse parva, vilis, et tenuis, non potentiam 
foam ostendens, non snperbiam prasferens, non gratiam snbministrans. There is 
great fitness and beauty in the occasion upon which this sermon was preached, 
namely, the martyrdom of St. Laurentius, the manner of whose deaUi is well 
known.— There is much also that is instmctive, with somewhat merely fimcifhl, 
in the remarks which Ambrose {Exp, in Lue. L 7, c 176-180) makes on this 
pmble. 

t See a fragment of Irensras (p. 847, Bened. ed.,) who also notes how the mus- 
tard seed was selected for its fiery and austere qualities (rb wvfftuch jcol abemphi). 
Bo Tkrtullun, Adv, Marc, 1 4, c. 80. 
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himself to that death, whereby he became the author of life unto many;* 
as he himself had said, ^' Except a com of wheat fall into the ground 
and die, it abideth alone ; but if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit" 
(John ziL 24.) And the field in which he sowed this seed was the 
word ; — ^^his Jteld," or, as St Luke expresses it (xiii. 19), "Ai» garden ;"' 
for the world was made by him, and when he came unto it, '^he came 
unto his own." 

This seed when cast into the ground is '^ the least of aU seeds,^-^ 
words which have often perplexed interpreters, as there are many seeds, 
as of poppy or rue, that are smaller ; yet difficulties of this kind are not 
worth making; — it is sufficient to know that — Small as a grain of 
mustard-seed, was a proverbial expression among the Jewsf for some- 
thing exceedingly minute. (See Luke xvii. 6.) The Lord, in his popular 
teaching, adhered to the popular language. — To pass on then to the thing 
signified : What, to the eye of flesh, could be less magnificent, what could 
have less of promise than the commencements of the kingdom of Grod in 
the person of the Son of man ? He grew up in a distant and despised 
province ; till his thirtieth year, did not emerge from the bosom of his 
family, — then taught for two or three years tn. the neighboring towns 
and villages, and occasionally at Jerusalem ; made a few converts, chiefly 
among the poor and unlearned ; and then falling into the hands of his 
enemies, without an attempt on his own part or his followers to release 
him, died the shameful death of the cross : such, and so slight, was the 
commencement of the universal kingdom of God. For in this the king- 
dom of God differs from the great schemes of this world ; — ^these last 
have a proud beginnbg, a shameful and a miserable end — ^towers of 
Babel, which at first threaten to be as high as heaven, but end in being 
a deserted and formless heap of slime and bricks; but the works of Gk)d, 
and most of all his great work, his Church, have a slight and unobserved 
beginning, with gradual increase and a glorious consummation. So is it 
with his kingdom in the world ; so is it with his kingdom in every single 
heart The word of Christ falls there too, like a slight mustard seed, 
promising little, but issuing, if allowed to grow, in great and marvellous * 



* Early Christian art had a true insight into this. Didron {Jconographie Ckri* 
Uenne^ p. 208), describes this as a freqnent symbol : Le Christ dans un tombeau : 
de sa bonche sort nn arbre, sur les branches daquel sont les ap6trefl. 

t So also in the Koran (Sur. 81) : Oh my son, verily every matter, whether 
good or bad, though it be of the weight of a grain of mustard seed, and be hidden 
in a rock, or in the heavens, or in the earth, God will bring the same to lig:fat 

•\. Jerome {Comm. in MaUh. in loc.) has a striking passage noting the difTeronoe 
In this respect, between the Gospel and every system of hnman philosophy : the 
last promising much and perfbrming little, the other promising little and perfbrm* 
Ing much : Pnedlcatio Evangelii minima est omnibus disciplinis. Ad primam 
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results. That which was the smallest of all seeds,* '^ v^ten it is gr&um^ 
it is the greatest among herbs^ and becometh a tree, so that the birds of 
^he air come and lodge in the branches thereof?^ It is well known that 
in hot oountries, as in Judaea, the mustard-tree attains a size which it is 
oerer known to reach in our colder latitudes, sometimes so great as to 
ftUow a man to climb up into its branches, though this, indeed, is 
mentioned as a remarkable thing ;t or to ride on horseback under them, 
as a traveller in Chili mentions that he has done. And, on this passage, 
Maldonatus relates, that even in Spain he has himself seen great ovens 
lieated with its branches ; he mentions as well that birds are exceedingly 
partial to the seed, so that when it is advancing to ripeness, he has often 
Been them lighting in very great numbers on its boughs, which, how- 
erer, were strong enough to sustain the weight without being broken. 
This fiict of the fondness of birds for the seeds, and the manner in 
nhioh, therefore, they congregated in the branches, was probably familiar 
to our Lord's hearers also. They, too, had beheld them lodging in the 
limnohes of the tree, whose seed thus served them for meat, so that there 
must have been a singular liveliness in the image which the parable pre- 
sented to their minds. 

Neither need we suppose this last circumstance introduced merely 
for the purpose of completing the picture, and presenting it in a more 
lirely oAnner to the eye ; but rather in the birds flocking to the boughs 
aS the mustard-tree when it had grown great, and there finding shelter 
and food (Ezek. zvii. 23, " under it shall dwell all fowl of every wing"), 
we are to recognize a prophecy of the refuge and defence that should be 
for all men in the Church : how that multitudes should thither make 

quippe doctrinam, fldem non habet veritatis, hominem Dcum, Deam mortaum, et 
tcandahiin cmcis prsBdicans. Confer hnjuscemodi doctrinam dogmatibus Philo- 
fophorum, et libris eonim, splendor! eloquent!®, et compositioni sermonnm, et 
vldebis quanta minor sit cseteris seminibus sementis Evangelii. Sed ilia c6m 
crererit, nihil mordax, nihil vividum, nihil vitale demonstrat, sed totnm flaccidom, 
marddomque, et moUitum ebnllit in olera et in herbas qnas cit6 arescont et cor- 
roant Hsc antem pnedicatio qun parva videbatur in principio, ciim vel in 
mfana credentis, vel in toto mondo sata, fHierit, non exsurgit in olera, sed crescit 
In arborem. 

* Kuinoers is an inaccurate remark, that here fujcp^rcpoy is a comparative for a 
luperlative, since it is the following irivrmp which justifies and explains its use (see 
Kark iv. 32 ; John x. 29 ; Ephes. iii. 8) ; if I say that a man is better than all men, 
I ny, indeed, that he is the best ; bnt I do not nse a comparative for a superlative. 
So neither Virgil : Scelere ante alios immanior omnes ; nor the author of the old 
Litin epitaph, in which these words occur : Omnium feminarum sanction. This 
would not be worth observing, save as an example of the loose attribution to the 
New Testament, of ungrammatical fbrms, which is a most serious hindiance to all 
•MDiate interpretation. See Winer's GrammaUk^ p. 221.) 

t LioBTFOOT, Hot. Heb,, in loc. 
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their resort, finding their protection from worldly oppression, as well as 
the satisfisustion for all the needs and wants of their sonls ;* and preying 
true the words of the son of Sirach (ziv. 20, 26, 27), ^Blessed is the 
man that doth meditate good things in Wisdom. ... He shall set his 
children under her shelter, and shall lodge under her branches ; by her 
he shall be covered from heat, and in her glory shall he dwell" Theo^ 
phylact concludes his exposition of the parable with this practical appli- 
cation : ^ And be thou also such a grain of mustarcT, — small, indeed, in 
appearance, for it becomes thee not to make a spectacle of thy virtue, 
but fervent, and sealous, and energic, and armed to reprove." 

* Augustine {8erm. 44, c. 2) : Greyit Ecdesia, credidenmt gentes, victi snnt 
terr» principes sub nomine Ghristi, nt essent victores in orbe terrarom. Pene> 
quebantor antd Ghristianospro idolis, perseqnontar idola propter Ghristnm. Omnes 
confbgiimt ad auxilinm Ecdesin, in omni pressora, in omni tribulatione sni. 
Grerit illud grannm sinapis, veniunt volatilia codli, superbi ssBcnli, et acqaiescnnt 
iub ramls ^08. 




IV. 

THE LEAVEN. 

Matthew xiii. 88 ; Luke ziii. 20, 21. 

^^ ptnble relates also to the marvellous increase of the kingdom of 

God ; bat while the last set forth its outward visible manifestation, this 

dedtres its hidden mysterious working ; and not merely its development 

firom within itself^ but its influence on the world which it touches upon 

all sides. The mustard seed does not for some while attract observation, 

nor, till it has grown to a considerable size, do the birds of the air light 

apon its branches ; but the active working of the leaven has been from 

the very beginning, from the moment that it was hidden in the lump. 

It might indeed be said against this or any other scheme which should 

expound the leaven in a favorable sense, that it is most frequently used 

in the Scripture as the symbol of something evil (1 Cor v. 7 ; Luke xiL 

1 ; GaL V. 9.) This is undoubtedly true, and being this, it was forbidden, 

in the offerings under the Law (Ezod. ziii. 3 ; Lev. ii. 11; Amos iv. 5), 

though not without an exception. (Lev. zziii. 17.) The strict command 

to the people, that they should carefully put away every particle of 

leaven out of their houses, during the Passover week, rests on this view 

of it as evil : they were thus reminded that they needed to put away 

from their hearts all workings of malice and wickedness, if they would 

rightly keep the spiritual feast.* When leaven is thus used in an evil 

♦ See our Collect for the First Sunday after Easter.— The Jews termed the flg- 
mentum malum, that in man which lusteth against the spirit, and hinders him 
from doing the things that he would, the leaven in the lump, and the reason is 
gircD in the book Sohar : Prava concupisccntia vocatur fermentum, quia parum 
ejus cor penradit, et in tantum exturgescit, ut flndatur pectus. (Sec ScnoETTOEN's 
Bar. Htb., v. 1, p. 697.) The Romans had the same dislike to the use of leaven in 
■acred tilings: Farinam fermento imbutam attingere flumini Diali fas non est. 
(Grff. X. 15, 10.) Plutarch (Qiur5/. Rom. 109), gives no doubt the true explana- 
tkm : •' The leaven itself is bom flrom corruption, and corrupts the mass with 
which It b mingled." Thus it comes to pass that lipr*i taS^n^ Is used as^i^i^iM. 
7 
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seiuse, its tendencies to make sour and to oorrnpt are those wliich come 
most prominently forward Tet, because such is its most frequent use 
in Scripture, there needs not, therefore, to interpret the parable, as 
Ghirtler,* Teelman,t and also some little bands of modem separatists^ 
(whose motive, of course, is obyious) have done, as though it were a 
prophecy of the heresies and corruptions, which should mingle with and 
adulterate the pure doctrine of the Gospel, — as though it were, in &ct, 
a prophecy of the workings of the future mystery of iniquity. These 
expositors make the Woman to be the apostate church, which, with its 
ministers, they obserye is often represented under this image. (ProY. 
ix. 13 ; Bey. zviL 1 ; Zech. y. 7-1 1.) The last of these passages Teelman 
asserts to be an exact parallel to the parable before us. If this inter- 
pretation were the true one, — if it could be said that at any time the 
whole Church was thus penetrated through and through with the leayen 
of false doctrine, the gates of hell would, indeed, haye preyailed again«l^ 
it J and from whence it should eyer haye become unleayened again, It 
is difficult to understand. 

But the unquestionable fact, that leayen is, in Scripture, mo6t oom* 
monly the type of something fiftlse and corrupting, need not drive us into 
any such embarrassment It was not, therefore, the less free to use it in a 
good sense. In those other passages, its puffing up, distributing, souring 
properties, were the prominent points of comparison ; in the present, its 
warmth,^ its penetrative energy, the power which a little of it has to 
lend its savor and its virtue to much wherewith it comes in contact 
The great features of the figurative language of Scripture remain no 
doubt fixed and unalterable ; but it is not thus stereotyped in its minor 
details, so that one figure needs always to stand for one and the same 

So Jerome (Ep. 81) gives the reason why honey was forbidden in the Levitical 
offerings (Lev. ii. 11) ; Apad Deom enim nihil voluptnoeum, nihil tantom suave 
placet ; nisi qnod in se habet mordacis aliquid veritatis. These omissions had 
doubtless the same symbolical meaning, as the casting away of the gall among the 
Romans in the victims offered to the nuptial Juno.— It was the feeling of the un- 
Buitableness of leaven in sacris which, in part, caused the Latin Church to contend 
80 earnestly against the use of fermented bread in the Eucharist, calling those who 
used it, Fermentarii, though there was an historical interest also mingling in the 
question. (See Augusti, Handh. d. ChrisU. ArchOol., v. 2, p. 662.) 

* Syst. Tkeol Propket,^ p. 690. 

t Comm. in Ialc, 16, p. 69, seq.— Yitringa gives, with great impartiality, two 
entirely independent expositions of the Parable, taking first the leaven in a good, 
then in an evil sense, but decides absolutely for neither. 

X Brief Exposition of MaUhew xiii., by J. N. Darby, 1846, p. 40. He makes in 
the same way the parable of the mustard seed to be a prophecy of the upgrowth 
of a proud world-hierarchy. 

^ Zlim from ^4^, as fbrmentnm (=:^ervimentum) fVom fervo : leaven, in French 
levain, from levare, to lift up. 
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thing. The devil is '^ a roaring lion, seeking whom he may devour " 
(1 Pei y. 8) ; yet this does not hinder the same tiHe from being applied , 
to Christy ^ the lion of the tribe of Judah " (Key. y. 5) ; only there the 
subtlety and fierceness of the animal formed the point of comparison, 
here the nobility and kingliness and conquering strength.* Cyrilf then 
sertainly goes too far, and could scarcely have had this parable in his 
mind, when he says : ^ Leayen, in the inspired writings, is always taken 
as the type of naughtiness and sin." Ignatius shows rather by his own 
applieation of the image, how it may be freely used, now in a good, now 
in a bad sense; for warning against Judaizing practices, he writes: 
^' Lay aside the evil leaven which has grown old and maketh sour, and 
be transmuted into the new leaven, which is Christ Jesus."j: Nor is it 
to be forgotten that if, on one side, the effects of leaven on meal present 
an analogy to something evil in the spiritual world, they do also on the 
other, to something good, as it is universally agreed that its effects 
on bread are to render it more tasteful, lighter, and more nourishing, 
and generally more wholesome. 

There is no need, then, to take the parable in other than its obvious 
sense, that it is concerning the diffusion, and not the corruptions, of the 
Oospel ; by the leaven we are to understand the word of the kingdom, 
which Word, in its highest sense, Christ himself was. As the mustard- 
seed, out of which a mighty tree was to grow, was the least of all seeds, 
so the leaven is also something apparently of slight account, and yet, at 
the same time, mighty in operation. Thus, too, of Christ it was said, 
*^ He hath no form nor comeliness, and when we shall see him there is 
no beauty that we should desire him ;" but then presently again, ^ By 
his knowledge shall my righteous Servant justify many, . . . and he 
shall divide the spoil with the strong" (Isai. liii. 2, 11, 12); and when 
he had oommunicated of his life and spirit to his apostles, they too, in 
their turn, poor and mean and unlearned as they were, became the salt 
of the earth, the leaven of the world. For, in Chrysostom's words, ^Hhat 
which is once leavened becomes leaven to the rest ; since as the spark 
when it takes hold of wood, makes that which is already kindled to 
transmit the flame, and so seuses still upon more, thus it is also with the 
preaching of the word."^ 

* Seo AuousTiNB {Strm. 78, e. 2) : Quod enim tarn distat ad invicem, qutad 
Christas et Diabolus 1 Tamen leo et ChriBtua est appeUatas, et Diabolas. . . . lUe 
ko, propter fortltndinem : Ule leo, propter feritatem. Hie leo ad vincendum : file 
leo, ad nooendmn. G£ Senn, 82, c. 6. 

t flbim. PasekaL, 19. 

X Ad MagTies., 10. Of. Greoort Naz. (Oral, 86, e. 90), who says that Christ 
by hii Incarnation sanctified men, H^nr^p C^fiii y^tfifuwos r^ varrl fupdfuertt jcoI wpht 



i /» JfetO., Bam. 46; see also Con. Jgnamam, Horn. 8. 2. So Odetaa: ChristI 
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Is it only a part of the suitable machinery of the parable, that tho 
act of kneading being proper to women, it should be here said, that it 
was '^ a teaman " who took the leaven, and hid it in the three measnrea 
of meal? or may we look for something more in it than this? A 
comparison with Luke zy. 8, the woman who had lost and found her 
piece of money, may suggest that the Divine Wisdom, the Holy Spirit, 
which is the sanctifying power in humanity, (and it is of that sanctifying 
that the word is here,) may be meant But if it be asked, why as a 
woman ? to this it may be replied, that the organ of the Spirit's working 
is the Church, which evidently would be most fitly represented under 
this image. In and through the Church the Spirit's work proceeds: 
only as he dwells in the Church (Rev. xzii. 7), is it able to mingle a 
nobler element in the mass of humanity, to leaven the world. — So again, 
why should three measures of meal be mentioned ? It may perhaps be 
sufficiently answered, Because it was just so much as at one time would 
be commonly mixed. (Gen. xviii. 6 ; Judg. vi. 19 ; 1 Sam. L 24. )• Yet 
it may be that we should attach a further significance to this number 
three. Some perceive in it allusion to the spread of the Gospel through 
the three parts then known of the world : others again, as Augustine, to the 
ultimate leavening of the whole human race, derived from the three sons 
of Noah ; which is nearly the same thing. And those who, like Jerome 
and Ambrose, find in it a pledge of the sanctification of spirit, soul, and 
body, are not upon a different track, if indeed, as has not been ill 
suggested, Shem, Japhet, and Ham, do indeed answer to these three 
elements, spirit, soul, and body, which together make up the man — ^the 
one or other element coming into predominance in the descendants 
severally of the three. 

But leaving this, we may observe how the leaven is at once different 
from, and yet acting upon, the lump ; for the woman took it from else- 
where to mingle it therein : and even such is the Gospel, a kingdom not 
of this world (John xviii. 36), not the unfolding of any powers which 
already existed in the world, — a kingdom not rising as those other 
kingdoms "out of the earth" (Dan. vii. 17), but a new power brought 
into the world from above, not a philosophy, but a Revelation. The 
Gospel of Christ was a new and quickening power cast in the midst of 
an old and dying world, a centre of life round which all the energies 
which survived, and all which itself should awaken, might form and 
gather ; — ^by the help of which the world might renew its youth. t — And 

discipuli, prima rcgni cselomm membra, spiritu penctr&rant corda hominum, cm- 
daquo ac acerba ad maturitatem ac saporem ca^lestis vitso promoverunt. 

* In the two last places, the Septuagint has rpla fi4rpa. 

t Augustine, in whose time the fading away of all the glory of the ancient 
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it is observable, that this leaven is said not merely to have been mingled 
with, but hidden in the mass, on which its influence was to be exerted. 
The true renovation, that which God effects, b ever thus from the inward 
to the outward ; it begins in the invisible spiritual world, though it ends 
not there ; for there beginning, it yet fails not to bring about, in good 
time, a mighty change also in the outward and visible world. This was 
wonderfully exemplified in the early history of Christianity. The 
leaven was effectually hidden. A remarkable evidence of this is the 
entire ignorance which heathen writers betray of all that was going 
forward a little below the surfiuse of society, — the manner in which they 
overlooked the mighty change which was preparing, and this not merely 
at the first, when the mustard-tree might well escape notice, but, with 
slight exceptions, even up to the very moment when the triumph of 
Christianity was at hand. The leaven was hidden, yet, by degrees, it 
made itself felt, till at length the whole Roman world was, more or less, 
leavened by it. Nor must we forget, that the mere external conversion 
of that whole world gives us a very inadequate measure of the work 
which had to be done : besides this, there was the eradication of the 
mnumerable heathen practices and customs and feelings which had 
enwoven and entwined their fibres round the very heart of society, a 
work which lagged very considerably behind the other, and which, in 
fiust, was never thoroughly accomplished, till the whole structure of 
Roman society had gone to pieces, and the new Teutonic framework 
had been erected in its room. 

But while much has thus been effected, while the leavening of the 
mass has never ceased to go forward, yet the promise of the parable has 
iiitherto been realized only in a very imperfect measure, and we cannot 
consider these words ^^till the whole is leavened" as less than a prophecy 
of a final complete triumph of Christianity ; that it will diffuse itself 
through all nations, and purify and ennoble all life. And we may also 
£airly see in these words a promise and an assurance that the word of 
life, received into any single heart, shall not there cease its effectual 
"^irorking till it has brought the whole man in obedience to it, sanctify- 

^vorld was daily becoming more apparent (mnndns tanta remm labe contritus, ut 
^^tiam iq>eciem sednctionis amiserit), delighted to contemplate and to present the 
^^oming of Christ mider this aspect. Thus Serm. 81 : Panim tibi pnestitit Dens, 
c^oia in senectnte mmidi misit tibi Christum, nt tunc te reflciat, quando omnia 
^^eflciont ? . . . Yenit c6m omnia Yeterasoerent, et noYum te fbcit Res facta, res 
^^^mdita, res pcritnra Jam vergebat in occasam. Neoesse erat at abundaret la- 
^^*oribas : renit ille, et consolari te inter laborcs, et promitlere tibi in sempitemnm 
^=^ uietem. Noli adhserere Telle seni mnndo, et nolle Jnvenesoere in Christo, qui 
*^ ^i dlcit ; Ferit mnndns, senescit mondus, deficit mnndns, laborat anfaellta seneo* 
^^^itia Kdi timere, renovabitmr jnyentns toa skmt aquils. 
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ing him wholly, bo that he shall be altogether a new creation in Christ 
JesuB.* It shall claim every region of man's being as its own, and make 
itself felt in all. In fact, the parable does nothing less than set forth to 
vs the mystery of regeneration, both in its first act, which can be but 
once, as the leai«n is but once hidden; and also in the consequent 
renewal by the Holy Spirit, which, as the ulterior working of the leaven, 
is continual and progressive. This side of the truth is that exclusively 
brought out by Hammond, who thus paraphrases our Lord's words: 
" The Gospel hath such a secret invisible influence on the hearts of men, 
to change them and afiect them, and all the actions that flow from them, 
that it is fitly resembled to leaven, so mixed thoroughly with the whole, 
that although it appeareth not in any part of it visibly, yet every part 
hath a tincture from it." We may fitly conclude, in the words of St 
Ambrose : ^ May the Holy Church, which is figured under the type of 
this woman in the Gospel, whose meal are we, hide the Lord Jesus in 
the innermost places of our hearts, till the warmth of the Divine wisdom 
penetrate into the most secret recesses of our souls."t 

* Com. ^ Lapide quotes (torn an earlier commentator : Dicit autem. Donee fer- 
mentatem est totnm, quia charitas in mente nostra rccondita e^ usque creacere 
debet ut totam mentem in sui perfectionem commutet, quod hie quidem inchoatur, 
fai f\ituro yer6 perficitur. 

t Exp. in Lmc., I. 7, c. 187.— Clemens of Alexandria (p. 69S, Potter's ed.) gtres 
an admirable exposition of the parable, and in very few words. The kingdom ol 
heaven, he says, is likened to leaven, Jhi ^ icx^s rov A/Ayov er^ofws olau koX Siiwirbi 
wdm rhr Korait^dfi^wr Koi irrhs hunov KTria-dn^yoy aMfp, iwucMKfiuiifUpms rt «d 
4^aW»f wf^ Uurriiy f Aicf i, irai rh «&y tUnov f Is ip6nyra awdyti. 



V. • 

THE HID TREASURB. 

Matthew xiiL 4. 

The kingdom of Ood is not merely a general, it is also an indiyidoal, 
tiling ; it is not merely a tree overshadowing the earth, leaven leavening 
the world, but each man must have it for himself, and make it his own 
by a distinct act of his own wilL He cannot be a Christian without 
knowing it He may come under the shadow of this great tree, and par- 
take of many blessings of its shelter. He may dwell in a Christendom 
which has been leavened, and so in a manner himself share in the univer- 
sal leavening. But more than this is needed, and more than this in every 
elect soul will find place. There will be a personal appropriation of the 
benefit, and we have the history of this in these two parables* which 
follow. They were spoken, not to the multitude, not to those " without," 
— but within the house, and to the more immediate disciples. These 
are addressed as having found the hid treasuref — the pearl of price 
and are now warned of the surpassing worth of these, and that, for their 
Bakes, all things are to be joyfully renounced. The second parable does 
not merely repeat what the first has said, but repeats it with a difference. 
The two are each the complement of the other : so that under one or 
other, as finders either of the pearl or hid treasure, may be ranged all 



^ Origen {Comm. %n MaUh.) obsenres that these would more fitly be called 
limllitadcs {ifwt^fu) than parables, which name, he says, is not given to them in 
the ScriptuTo : yet see ver. 53.— For a series of these briefer parables as in use 
AinoDg the Jews, see Schobttoen's Hot, Heb., v. 1, pp. 83-86. 

•f Srf(raufy6s, i. 0. awaiy^ry^ xf^A^'''*^ K9Kpvfifi4inj, as an old Lexicon explains it 

•N'either of the derivations greatly commend themselves ; not rt^fu and a2po»es 

^Urorn, the receptacle of gold, since the word aZpw seems not so old as ^ffeu»p69 

^taelf, and that from ti3t)/u cIs aXipior^ that put by fbr to-morrow, is artificial— The 

"^XiriBConsalt Paulas gives its legal definition, Thesaums est tarn vetuB depositio 

^^conisB, ut ejus non exstet mcmoria, et Jam dominmn non habeat 
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who become partakers of the rich treasures of the GU)spel of Chrbt. Foi 
these, it may be, are persons who feel that there must be some absolute 
good for man, in the possession of which he shall be blessed, and find 
the satisfaction of all his longings, and who are, therefore, seeking eyery 
where and inquiring for this good. Such are likened to the merchant 
that has distinctly set before himself the purpose of seeking goodly 
pearls. These are the fewest in number, but at the same time, perhaps, 
the noblest converts to the truth. Again, there are others, who do not 
discover that there is an aim and a purpose for man's life, — ^that there 
b a truth for him at all, until the truth as it b in Jesus b revealed to 
them. Such are likened to the finder of the hid treasure, who stumbled 
upon it unawares, neither expecting nor looking for it. While the 
others knew that there was a good, and were looking for it, the discovery 
of the good itself b the first thing that reveab to these that there b 
such at all ; whose joy, therefore, as greater, — ^being the joy at the dis- 
^very of an unlooked-for treasure, — ^b expressed ; that of the other, not 
Thus Hammond, bringing out this dbtinction, paraphrases the two pa- 
rables thus : <' The Gospel being by some not looked after, b yet some- 
times met with by them, and becomes matter of infinite joy and desire to 
them : and so b likened fitly to a treasure, which a man finding casually 
in a field, hid again, or concealed it, and then, designing to get into hb 
possession, accounts no price he can pay too dear for it. Others there 
are which have followed the study of wisdom, and thirsted after some 
instruction : and then the Gospel of Christ comes as a rich prbe doth 
to a merchant, who is in pursuit of rich merchandise, and meeting with 
a jewel for hb turn, lays out all his estate upon it." 

The cases of Jew and Gentile will respectively exemplify the con- 
trast between the Pearl and the Hid Treasure ; though of course, in the 
case of the Jews, or the chiefest part of them, the example cannot be 
carried through, as they, though seeking the pearl, having a seal for 
righteousness, yet, when the pearl of great price was offered to them, 
were not willing to sell all, — to renounce their peculiar privileges, their 
self-righteousness, and all else that they held dear, that they might buy 
that pearl. The Gentiles, on the contrary, at least the greater number 
of them, came upon the treasure unawares. Chrbt was found of them 
that sought him not, and the blessings of his Gospel revealed to them 
who before had not divined that there were such blessings for man.* 



* Grotios : Boctrina Evangclica quibnsdam affulsit, neqne de Deo, neque d^ 
vitft. emendandft, neqne do spe vitse alterios quicquam cogitantibus, qualea erant 
pleriqne in gentibus extemis, quibus illud vaticinium Panlns aptat : Inventua sum 
n<m qnffirentibns me. Erant et sapientiae stndiosi inter Judseos et alibi, qui yeri< 
tatiscognoscendffi desiderio quodam tangebantur, qnive Prophctam aliqnem anl 
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Or again, we might instance Nathanael, as an example of the more re- 
ceptive nature,— of one who has the truth found for him ; or a still more 
striking example, — ^the Samaritan woman (John iv.), who was thinking 
of any thing more than of lighting on the hid treasure, when she came to 
draw water from the well. Yet in this character, there cannot be a total 
absence of seeking for the truth ; only it is a desire that has hitherto 
slumbered in the soul, and displays itself rather as a love of the truth 
when revealed, and at once a joyful and submissive acquiescence to it, 
than in any active previous quest. In both, there must be the same 
willingness to embrace it, when it is known, and to hold it fast at all 
costs and hasards. On the other hand, we have, perhaps, no such pic- 
ture of a noble nature, seeking for the pearl of price, and not resting 
till he had found it, as that which Augustine gives of himself in his Con- 
fessions ; though we also have many more, such as Justin Martyr's ac- 
count of himself in his first dialogue with Trypho, when he tells how he 
had gone through the whole circle of Greek philosophy, seeking in vain 
for something n^ich would satisfy the longings of his soul, and never 
finding what he wanted, till he found it in the Gospel of Christ 

The circumstance which supplies the groundwork of this first para- 
ble, namely, the finding of a concealed treasure, must have been of 
much more frequent occurrence in an insecure state of society, such as 
in almost all ages has been that of the East, than happily it can be with 
us. A writer on Oriental literature and customs, mentions that in the 
East, on account of the frequent changes of dynasties, and the revolu- 
tions which accompany them, many rich men divide their goods into 
three parts : one they employ in commerce, or for their necessary sup- 
port ; one they turn into jewels, which, should it prove needful to fly, 
oonld be easily carried with them; a third part they bury. But while 
they trust no one with the place where the treasure is buried, so is the 
same, should they not return to the spot before their death, as good as 
lost to the living (compare Jer. xlL 8), until by chance, a lucky pea- 
sant, while he is digging his field, lights upon it. So that when we read 



ipsom etiam Messiam avidis animis expectabant. Priores respicit thesauri com- 
ptratiOj poeteriores ista de onione. Bengel recognizes the same distinction : In- 
Tentio thesauri nan praesupponit rh quaercre, nt margaritae, quas percontatione inve- 
ninntor. Alex. Knox, in his Remains (v. 1, p. 416, seq.) has very excellent remarks 
to the same effect. There is rather a confirmation of this in the forms which the 
two parables assume. In this the treasure is the prominent circumstance : — " The 
kmgdom of heaven is like unto treasure." Now if the other had been cast in the 
same mould, it would have been said, The kingdom of heaven is like unto a pearl ; 
bat not so, it is " like unto a merchant-man ;" so that the person seeking is there 
it the centre of the spiritual picture, the thing fbuud, here. This is scarcely 
accidental. 
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in Eastern tales, how a man has found a buried treasure, and, in a mo- 
ment, risen from poverty to great riches, this is, in fact, an occurrence 
that not unfrequently happens, and is a natural consequence of the cus- 
toms of these people.* Modem books of travels continually bear wit- 
ness to the universal belief in the existence of such hid treasures ; so 
that the traveller often finds great difficulty in obtaining information 
about antiquities, and is sometimes seriously inconvenienced, or even 
endangered, in his researches among ancient ruins, by the jealousy of 
the neighboring inhabitants, who fear lest he is coming to carry away 
concealed hoards of wealth from among them, of which, by some means 
or other, he has got notice. Another evidence of this widespread belief 
is, that part of the skUl of an Eastern magician should consist in being 
able to detect the places where these secreted treasures will successfully 
be looked for.f Often, too, a man abandoning the regular pursuits of 
industry, will devote himself to treasure-seeking, in the hope of growing, 
through some happy chance, rich of a sudden.): (See Job iii. 21 ; Prov. 
ii 4.) The contrast, however, between the present paiptble and the fol- 
lowing, noticed already, renders it unlikely that in tSe present we are 
to assume the finder to have been in search of the treasure ; he rather 
stumbles upon it unawares,^ probably while he is engaged as a hireling 
in cultivating another man's field. 

Some, in the interpretation, draw a distinction between the field and 
the treasure ; making the first to be the Holy Scriptures ; the second, 
the hidden mystery of the knowledge of Christ contained in them,| 
which when a man has partly perceived, — discovered, that is, and got a 
glimpse of the treasure, he is willing to renounce all meaner aims and 

♦ Richardson {Dissert, on the Languages, <f»c., of Eastern Nations, p. 180) ; 
quoted by RoBenmtlller (AUe und Nene Morgenland^ v. 6, p. 197). Compare the 
strange story told by Tacitus, Aimal., 1. 16, 1-3. 

t See Burder's Oriental JUterature, r. 1, p. 275 ; and for evidence of the same 
in old time, Becker's Charikks, v. 1, p. 224. 

:f The reader of Plato will remember his admirable words De Lcgg.^ 1. 11, 
p. 913. 

^ Such a treasure, in a field, would naturally bo most often found quite unex- 
pectedly ; as Horace : O si umam argcntifors qua mihi monstret ; — it would often 
be turned up by the husbandman engaged in digging or ploughing, and thinking 
of no such thing. O si sub rastro crepet argenti mihi seria ! (Persius.) 

II So Jerome (Comm. in MattA., in loc.) : Thesaurus iste, . . . sanctfs ScHptom 
in quibus reposita est notitia Salvatoris; and Augustine {Qua:st. Evang., LI, 
qu. 13) : Thesaurum in agro absconditum, dixit duo Testamenta Legis in Ecdesia, 
qusB quis ciim ex parte intcUecttUi attigerit, sentit illic magna latere, et vadit et 
Vendlt omnia sua, et emit agrum ilium, id est, contemtu tcmporalium comparat tXbi 
otium, ut sit dives cognitione Dei. Alex. Knox has an ingenious yiow of the rela* 
tfon between the treasure and the field which contains the treasure, in his Remainif 
y. 1, p. 418. 
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objects ; that haying leisure to search more and more into those Scrip- 
tures, to make them his own, he may become rich in the knowledge of 
Ohrist which therein is contained. Yet to me the field rather repre- 
sents the outer visible Church, as contradistinguished from the inward 
ipiritoal, with which the treasure would then agree. As the man who 
before looked on the field with careless eyes, prized it but as another 
field, now sees in it a new worth, now determines that nothing shall 
separale him from it, — so he who recognizes the Church, not as a 
human institute, but a divine, — as a dispenser, not of earthly gifts, but 
of heavenly, — ^who has learned that God is in the midst of it, — sees now 
that it is something different from, and something more than, all earthly 
societies, with which hitherto he has confounded it : and henceforth it is 
precious in his sight, even to its outermost skirts, for the sake of its in* 
ward glory, which is now revealed to his eyes. And he sees, too, that 
blessedness is unalterably linked to communion with it ; as the man 
esnnot have the treasure and leave the field, but both or neither must 
be his, so he oionot have Christ except in his Church ; none but the 
golden pipes of the sanctuary are used for the conveyance of the golden 
oil (ZecL iv. 12) ; he cannot have Christ in his heart, and, at the 
Bsme time, separate his 'fortunes from those of Christ's struggling, suf- 
fering, warring Church : the treasure and the field go together ; both or 
neither must be his. 

But not to anticipate the progress of the parable, — ^this treasure 
'^uhen a man hath founds he hideth ;'' having laid it open in the disco- 
very, he covers it up again, while he goes and effects the purchase of 
the field. By these words it cannot, of course, be meant that he who 
has discovered the treasures of wisdom and knowledge that are hidden in 
Christ Jesus, will desire to keep his knowledge to himself, since rather 
he will feel himself, as he never did before, a debtor to all men, to make 
all men see what is the fellowship of the mystery that is hid in Christ 
He will go like Andrew to his brother man, and say to him, '' We have 
found the Messias," and will seek to bring him to Jesus. If he hide the 
treasure, that will be, not lest another should find it, but lest he himself 
should lose it* In the first moments that the truth is revealed to a soul, 
tliere may well be a tremulous fear lest the blessing found should, by 
tome means or other, escape from it again ; the anxiety that it may not 

* Maldooatos : Non ne alius inyeniat, sed ne ipse perdat: Jerome {Omm, in 
JUaWk., in loc.): Non quod hoc de inyidi& facial, scd.qood timore scrvantis et 
nolentis perderc, absoondit in corde sno quern pristinis pretulit fkcultatibus. H 
de Sto. Yictore has a somewhat different explanation {De Area Mor.^ 1. 8, c. 6) 
Thesaumm inTcntnm manif)»tat, qni acccptum donnm Sapientisd in ostentatioiM 
portat Tbesatinmi autem inventum abscondit, qui aooepto dono Sapientia nof 
Ms in oculis hominum, aed intus coram Deo inde gloriari qucrit 
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do 60, and precautions for this end taken, would seem to be the tniUi 
signified by this re-concealment of the treasure found. — Having ihna 
secured it for the moment, the finder, ^^ for Jay thereof^ goeth and seUeth 
all that he hath, and buyeth that field .*" the joy is expressly mentioned 
here, being that in the strength of which the finder of the spiritual trea- 
sure is enabled to go and sell all that he hath ;t no compulsion, no 
command is necessary; for joy thereof he cannot do otherwise; all 
other things have now no glory, "by reason of tiie glory which ex- 
oelleth." 

Augustine excellently illustrates this part of the parable. Describ- 
ing the crisis of his own conversion, and how easy he found it, through 
this joy, to give up all those pleasures of sin that he had long dreaded to 
be obliged to renounce, which had long held him fast bound in the chains 
of evil custom, and which if he renounced, it seemed to him as though 
life itself would not be to be endured, he exclaims : " How sweet did it 
at once become to me, to want tha sweetness of those toys ! and what I 
feared to be parted from was now a joy to part with. For thou didst 
oast them forth from me, thou true and highest sweetness. Thou castedst 
them forth, and, for them, enteredst in thyself, sweeter than all pleasure.*^ 
The parting with those other delights, which had hitherto held him bound, 
was, in Augustine's case, the selling all that he had, that he mi^t 
buy the field. Compare Phil. iii. 4-11, where St. Paul declares to us 
how he too sold all that he had, renounced his trust in his own right- 
eousness, in his spiritual and fieshly privileges, that he might "win 
Christ and be found in him." In each of these illustrious instances, the 
man parted with the dearest thing that he had, so to make the treasure 
his own : though, in each case, how different was the thing parted with ! 
So, too, whenever any man renounces the thing that is closest to him, - 
rather than that should be a hinderance to his embracing and making his 
own all the blessings of the Q-ospel, — ^when the lover of money renounces 
his covetousness, — and the indolent man, his ease, — and the lover of 
pleasure, his pleasure, — and the wise man, his confidence in the wisdom 
of this world, then each is sellmg what he has that he may buy the field 
which contains the treasure. When the Lord says (Matt. x. 37-39), 
" He that loveth father or mother more than me, is not worthy of me," &c., 
he is, in fact, exhorting to this selling of all that we have ; see also Matt 

♦ 'Alii T^j X<V«» abrov. But perhaps rather "for kis joy" {kwh ttjs xafSa 

t Bengcl : Graudium spirituale, stimulus abnegandi mnndum. 

% Confess.^ 1. 9, c. 1 : Qu&m suave mihi subit6 factum est carere suavitatibuB 
Augamm, et quas amittere mctus Aicrat, Jam dimittcre gaudium erat. fjjiciebas 
eidm eas a mo, vera tu et summa suavitas, ejiciebas et intrabas pro els omni volup* 
tate dulcior. 
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xyL 24 ; and Mark ix. 43-48, where the same command is given. And 
jet, in the present case, it is not merely a command ; it is not to be con- 
sidered as an arbitrary condition, imposed from without, but rather a de- 
lightful constraint, acknowledged within : even as a man would willingly 
fling down pebbles and mosses, which hitherto he had been gathering, 
and with which he had filled his hands, if pearls and precious stones 
were offered to him ;* or as the dead leaves easily and as of themselves 
fall off from the tree, when propelled by the new blossoms and buds 
which are forcing their way from behind. 

But a difficulty has been sometimes found in the circumstance of the 
finder of the treasure going and buying the field,! keeping back, as it is 
evident that he did, from the owner, the knowledge of the fact which en- 
hanced its value so greatly, that either he would not have parted with it at 
all, or only at a much higher pripe. They argue that it is against the de- 
corum of the divine teaching and of the Divine Teacher, that an action, 
morally questionable at least, if not absolutely unrighteous, should be used 
even for the outward setting forth of a spiritual action which is commend- 
ed and urged upon others as worthy of imitation ; that there is a certain 
approbation of the action conveyed, even in the very use of it for such 
ends ; in fact, they find the same difficulty here as in the parables of the 
Unjust Steward, snd the Unjust Judge. Olshausen,): so far from evad- 
ing the difficulty, or seeking to rescue the present parable from underlying 
the same difficulty, as undoubtedly cleaves to one of those, himself brings 
forward the likeness existing between the two, and affirms that, in both, 
prudence (Klugheit) with regard to divine things, is commended ; so that 
they are parables of the same class, and in this respect, at least, contain- 

* Augustine : Ecce petis & Beo, et dicis, Bomine, da mihi. Quid tibi dabit qui 

AHunde manus tnas vidct occnpatas 1 Ecce Dominus vult dare qusc sua sunt, et 

^Km videt ubi ponat; and again {In 1 Ep. Joh., Tract. 4): Bono - implendns es, 

^Unde malum. Puta quia melle tc vult implere Deus. Si aceto plenus, es ubi mel 

I>otie9 1 Fundendum est quod portabat vas. Mundandum est, etsi cum laboro, 

oum tritura : ut flat aptum cuidam rei. 

t It is curious, and is noticed by Vitringa {ErkUlr. d. Parah., p. 235), that we 

^^ould have in ancient history, an account almost exactly answering to that which 

«Yi^plic8 the groundwork of the present parable. After Mardonius had been con- 

<l.^o.ored at Platsoa, a report existed that he had left great treasures buried within 

^*^e circuit where his tent had stood ; Polycrates, a Theban, baying the ground, 

Boiight long for the treasure, but not finding it, inquired at Delphi, and was told 

*' to turn every stone," which domg, he found it. Such the proverb collectors give 

•« the origin of the proverb, vArra xibop Kivu. (See the Param, Grac., Oxf., 1886, 

p. 363.) 

t In his BibHscher CommerUar, a most interesting and instructive work, to which 
iK^y obligations are large and frequent : it has unhappily been left unfinished by 
^ia death. I know no work which would so favorably present the better German 
^hedojgy to the English reader, as would this. 
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ing the same moral. But to the objection made above, it seems enongb 
to say, that not erery part of his condaot who found the treasure is pro- 
posed for imitation, or as affording a point of comparison,* but only his 
earnestness in securing the treasure found ; his fixed purpose to secure 
and make it his own, at all costs and all hazards, and (which, I suppose, 
is Olshausen's meaning) his prudence, without any affirmation that the 
actual manner in which that prudence was exercised, was praiseworth j 
or notf 

* Aag:a8tixie {Enarr, in Ps. ItU. 6) : Non undeconque dator timilitado a Scrip- 
turis, laudatur ipsa res, sed tantjlm inde sunilitudo trahitur. 

t In books of casuistry, where they treat of the question, how fkr and where a 
finder has a right to appropriate things found, this parable is frequently adduced, 
as by Aqninas {Summ, Thml.^ 1. 2, qu. 69, art. 6) : Circa res inventas est dlstin- 
gnendnm. Qoiedam enim sunt, que nunqnam Aierint in bonis allcqins, sicut lapilli 
ot gemm» qon inyeniuntur in litore maris. £t talia oooapanti oonoednntur, et 
eadem ratio est de thesauris antiquo tempore sub terra oocoltaUs, quorum non ex- 
tat aliquis possessor : nisi quod secundiim leges ciriles tenetur inventor dare medl- 
etatem domino agri si in alieno agro invenerit. Propter quod in parabola didtur 
{MaUh, xiii.), de iuTentore thesauri, quod emit agnun, quasi ut haberet Jus posai- 
dendi totnm thesaurum.— We read of Apollonios of Tyana (see his lAfe^ m c. 16) 
being called in to decide a quarrel between the buyer and seller of such a field, as 
to which of them a treasure found in it shall belong. He does not much help the 
law of the matter, for he adjudges it to whicheTer of the parties shall be found, on 
scrutiny, to have liyed Ip Mm^ past the holiest life. 



VI. 

THE PEARL. 

Hattbiw xiii. 45, 46. 

Almost all which would have been to be said upon this parable, had it 
stood alone, has been anticipated in that which went immediately before. 
The relations in which the two stand to one another have been already 
noticed : — ^we have here not merely a finder, but also a seeker, of true 
insdom — ^ The kingdom cf God is Kke unto a merchant-man^ seeking 
goodly pearhV To find them has been the object of his labors: '^the 
search is therefore determinate, discriminative, unremitting." He has set 
his purpose distinctly before him, and to that is bending all his energies; 
he is one in fact, who has felt that man was not made in vain, that Uiere 
must be a centre of peace for him, a good that will satisfy all the crav- 
ings of his soul, and who is determined not to rest till he has found that 
good. He does not perhaps yet know that it is but one^ for at his start- 
ing he is seekmg ma.ny goodly pearls, but rather perhaps imagines that 
it is to be made up and combined from many quarters : but this also will 
be revealed to him in due time.t 

It makes much for the beauty of the parable, and the fitness of the 
image used to set forth the surpassing value of the kingdom of Qod, that 
we keep in mind the esteem in which the pearl was held in antiquity,^ 

* The pearl-merchant was termed margaritarius^ thonglf this name was some- 
times also g:iyen to the diver. 

t Aag:astine {Serm. de Disc, Christ.^ v. 6, p. 683, Bened. ed.) assumes the one- 
ness of that which here is fonnd as Aimishing another point of contrast beside those 
already detailed, between this parable and the last. There the kingdom of heaven 
Is presented as manifold, even as a treasure would contain preciooB things of vari- 
ouB kinds laid np in it : here It is presented in its unity—as much as to say, This 
which is so mnltifbld, is also single and at heart but one. 

X Pliny: Prindpinm cnlmenque onmium rerun pretiimargaritie tcnent: and 
tho word which was tendered (Prov. iii 16; zz. 15; zzzL 10) by earlier translaton 
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80 that there is record of almost incredible sums having been given for 
single pearls, when perfect of their kind. There were many defects 
which materially diminished their value, as for instance, if they had a 
yellow or dusky tinge, or were not absolutely round or smooth. The 
skill and wariness which on this account the pearl-merchant must have 
needed lest he should have a meaner thing put upon him in lieu of the 
best, will not be without its answer in the spiritual world.* Origenf 
observes, that the fact of there being so many pearls of an inferior 
quality (^avXoi) adds an emphasis to the epithet here used. The 
merchant is seeking ^ goodly ^^ pearls, as he whom the merchant repre- 
sents, has set before himself, not mean and poor, but noble and worthy, 
aims, even in times anterior to that in which he finds the pearl of price. 
He is not one living for sensual objects. He has not made pleasure, or 
the acquisition of money, or the winning of the high places of the world, 
the end of his labors. But he has been, it may be, a seeker of wisdom, 
a philanthropist, a worshipper of the beautiful in nature or in art — who 
has hoped to find his soul's satisfaction in these. But this pearl of 
price, what is it, which at length he finds ? Many answers have been 
given, which yet, however they may seem to diverge from one another, 
grow out of one and the same root ; all ultimately resolve themselves 
into one ;| — the pearl is the kingdom of God within a man, — or Gk>d 
revealing himself in the soul, — or the knowledge of Christ,^ — or Christ 

of Scripture most commonly as rubies, is generally bclieyed now to signify pearls ; 
though according to TViner {^Real WGrterb., s. v. Perlen) the question is still un- 
settled. 

* Augustine {Serm. 87, c 8) : Discite lapides sestimare, negotiatores regni 
coelorum. 

t Comm. in MaUk.,{m loc.), where he has much curious learning about pearls. 
—The theory of their formation current in ancient times is detailed by him. The 
fish conceived the pearl from the dew of heaven, and according to the quality of 
the dew, it was pure and round, or cloudy and deformed with specks. (See Plih. 
JET. N., 1. 9, c. 85. Ammian. Marcell., 1. 28, c. 6, ^ 85.) The state of the atmo- 
sphere at the time of their conception, was thon naturaUy supposed to exercise a 
great influence on their size and color, and even the time of the day. Thus Isidore 
Hisp. : Meliorcs . . . Candidas margarit^e qu&m quae flavescunt : illas enim aut jn- 
ventus, aut matutini roris conceptio reddit Candidas ; has senectus vel vcspertinus 
aSr reddit obscuras. See also Mr. Greswell's Exp. of the Par.^ v. ii. p. 220-222 ; 
and for all which could be got together about them, Bochart's Hterozaiam, pars 2, 
1. 6, c. 5-8. 

X See Suicer's T%^5., s. v. fjMfyapirj\s. 

^ H. de Sto. Yictore {Annot. in Matth.) : Bonas margaritao, lex et prophetsD : 
una pretiosa, Salvatoris sdentia. So Origen on this place says, the law and pro- 
phets were as the lamp which was precious till the sun arose; he has these 
instructive references. Matt. xvii. 5-8 ; 2 Cor. iii. 10. Schoettgen observes {Hor. 
Heb,, y. 1, p. 132) : Judaei doctrinas et lectiones pulchras ac notatu dignas rocaront 
margaritas :— as in later Latin, margaritum was a name of endearment Yod 
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ViimMU^*— ihfise are «U bat di£ferent ways of ezpreasing the same 



Bat when the merchant had found this p(Murl of price, he ^i»en$ and 
mold aU that he had, and bought it?' What this selling of all means, 
liM been already observed ; and to understand what the baying means, 
mnd what it does not mean, we may compare Isai. Iv. 1 ; Matt zzy. 9, 
10 : Rev. iiL 18 ; and Prov. xxiii. 23, ^ Buy the truth, and sell it not ;" 
obtain the truth at any price, and let no price tempt you to let it go. 
The contrast between the one pearl which the merchant finds and the 
many which he had been seeking, is here by no means to be overlooked; 
the same contrast is marked elsewhere ; Martha is troubled about many 
things ; Mary has found that but one thing is needful (Luke x. 41, 42.) 
There is but one such pearl (though every one may have that one), since 
the truth is one, even as God is one ; and the truth possessed brings 
that unity into the heart of man, which sin had destroyed ;t that which 
throng sin had become as a mirror shattered into a thousand fragments, 
and every fragment reflected some different object, is now reunited again, 
and the whole with more or less clearness reflects, as it was intended at 
first to do, the one image of God. It is God alone in whom any intelligent 
creature can find its centre and true repose ; only when man has found 
hinij does the great Eureka break forth from his lips ; in Augustine's 
beautiful and often quoted words, " Lord, thou hast made us for thee, 
and our heart is disquieted till it reacheth to thee."| 

Before concluding the notice of this parable, it may just be worth 
while to mention, were it only for its singularity, an interpretation, which 

Bohlen {Das AU. Ind., v. 2, p. 122,) derives margarita from a Sanscrit word man- 
4arlta ; signifying The Pore. Another name it bore signified The Beloved. 

* Theophylact says, that it was at a moment when it lightened that the con- 
^sepUon of the pearl f\rom the heavenly dew took place, which explains an otherwise 
obscure passage in Clement of Alex., Potter's ed., p. 1014, when, explahiing this 
parable, he says, *' This pearl is the most pellucid and pore Jesus, whom the Vir- 
^ conceived fVom the divine lightning." Augustine, too {Quasi, cz MaUh.^ qu. 
18), likens Christ to the pearl : though he does not bring out this point of com- 
paiisoD : Est enim Verbum Domini lucidum candore veritatis, et solidum firmitate 
SBtemitatis, et undique sui simile pulcritudine divinitatis, qui Deus penetratl 
camis testudine intelligendus est. BoChart {ERerozaicon, pars 2, 1. 6, c. 8, in fine,) 
has a graccM bringing out of the points of likeness between the kingdom of Grod, 
and a pearl. 

t H. de Sto Victore : Quia enim mens hominis in illo uno bono stare noluit, in 
quo potnit fbliciter requiescere . . . projecta fbras extra semetipsam, in multiplid- 
tatem rerum visibUium spargitur, et veritatem quam intns csBcata a fonte hauriro 
aon potest, quasi per rivulos quosdam visibilium, aresoentibus prsecordiis, saltern 
SQgcre conatur. These words are from a Commentary on Ecdesiastes, which book 
itself is a profound commentary on this parable. 

t FedsU nos propter te, et inquietum est cor nostrum donee requieacat in te. 
8 
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•trangely rererses ike whole matter. The merohmt aeekixig goodly pearlf 
IB now Christ himself. The Church of the elect is the pearl of i»ioe; 
which that he mi^^t porohase and make his own, he parted with all that 
he had, emptying himself of his divine glory and taking the form of a 
ierrant* Or yet more ingeniously, the pearl, as in the common explana- 
tion, is still interpreted as the heavenly blessedness, and Christ the 
merohant, who that he might secure that blessedness to us and make it 
oars, though he was so rich, gladly made himself poor, buying that pearl 
and that treasure,— niot indeed for himself^ but for us.f 

« SalmeroQ {Serm, in Par, Svang,, p. 66) applies the same to the parable pte- 
eeding : Homo qui invenit thesaurom, hoc e^ pretioiam Ecclesiam electomm . . . 
Christos est qui pro comparando tanto sanctorom .thesauro omnia bona sua dia* 
tnudt Compare the Brief ExpasUum of MaUh, xiii., by J. N. Darby, pp. 80, 81. 

t So Drexelius (QRp., r. 1, p. 209) : Qois Terior Christo Domhio mercator, qui 
piretfmn sol sangnfais inflnitom pro jnetiosis illis merdbas deditl Vera abii^ 
vmdiditque omnia, flunam, sai^giUnem, vitam ezposuit^ ut nobis ecahmi < 



vn. 

THE DRAW NET. 

Matthew xiii. 47-€a 

This parable would at first sight seem to say ezaotlj the same thing aa 
that of the Tares. Maldonatos, led away by this apparent identity of 
purpose in the two, supposes that Si Matthew has not related the 
parables in the order in which the Lord spoke them, but that this 
should haye immediately followed upon that. Here howeyer he is 
clearly mistaken; there is this fundamental difference between them, 
that the central truth of that is the present intermixture of the good 
and bad ; of this, the future separation ; of that, that men are not to 
effect the separation ; of this, that the separation will, one day, by Ctod 
be effected ; so that the order in which we haye them is eyidently the 
right one, as that is concerning the gradual deyelopment, — this, the final 
consummation of the Church. Olshausen draws a further distinction 
between the two, that in that, the kingdom of Qod is represented rather 
in its idea, as identical with the whole world, which idea it shaD 
ultimately realize ; in this, rather in its present imperfect form, as a 
less contained in a greater, which yet, indeed, has this tendency in itself 
to spread oyer and embrace all that greater ; — ^the sea being here the 
worM, and the net, the Church gathering in its members from the world, 
as the net does its fish from the sea. 

Much of what has been already said, in considering the Tares, will 
apply here. The same use has been made of either parable ; there is 
the same continual appeal to this as to that in the Donatist controyersy, 
and the present conyeys, to all ages, the same instruction as that,^- 
namely, that the Lord did not contemplate his yisible Church as a com- 
munion in which there should be no intermixture of eyil ; but as there 
was a Ham in the ark, and a Judas among the twelye, so there should 
be a Babylon eyen within the bosom of the spiritual Israel; Bsau shall 
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oontend with Jacob even in the Church's womb,* till, like another 
Bebekah, she shall often have to exclaim, ''Why am I thus?" (Gen. 
xxY. 22.) It conveys, too, the same lesson, that this fiact does not justify 
self-willed departure from the fellowship of the Church, an impatient 
leaping over, or breaking through, the nets, as it is often called ; but the 
Lord's separation is patiently to be waited for, which shall surely arriye 
at the end of the present age.f 

It is worth our while to consider what manner of net it is to which 
our Lord likens the kingdom of heaven. In the hdading of the chapter 
in our Bibles, it is called a draw net, and the particular kind is distinctly 

* See Augustine, Enarr, in Ps. czxvi. 3. 

t The following extracts will show the uses, either practical or coDtroversial, to 
which the parable was turned. Augfostine {Enarr. in Ps, Ixiv. 6) : Jam in man 
capti per retia fldei, gaudeamus nos ibi natare adhuc intra retia, quia adhuc mare 
hoc ssBvit prooelUs, sed retia qns nos cepenmt perducentnr ad litus. Interim 
intra ipsa retia, fVatres, ben^ viyamus, non retia rumpentes foras exeamos. Multi 
enim mperunt retia et schismata fecenmt, et foras exierunt. Quia nuJos pisoes 
intra retia captos tdlerare se nolle dixerunt, ipsi mail ikcti sunt petals, quitm illi 
quos se non potnisse tolerare dixenmt.~The curious ballad verses which are fimnd 
at the commencement of his AnH-DomUist Tracts, and whidi he wrote, as he says, 
to bring the subject within the comprehension of the most unlearned, begins with a 
reference to, and exposition of, this parable. 

AbundantiA p«ccatorum Mist fratres contuziMure j 

Propter hoc Dominus noAer roluit nos premooere, 

Compftniw regnum ccBlorum retkulo mino in niare, 

Cangreganti multoB pisces, (Moans genus hinc et inde, ' 

Quos cum trudssent ad litus, tunc coeperunt separare, 

Bonos in rasa miserunt, reliquoi malos in mare. 

Quiaquis recolit Erangelium, recognoseat cum timois : 

Videt reticulum Ecclesiam, ridet hoc seculum mare, 

Genus autem mixtum piscis, Justus est cum peccators : 

fieculi finis est litus, tunc est tempus separare : 

Quando retia mperunt, multium dilezerunt mare. 

Vasa sunt sedes sanctorum, quo non poasunt perrenlie. 

The fbllowing quotations from the minutes of the conference at Carthage wiD 
show how the Bonatists sought to evade the force of the arguments drawn from 
this parable, and how the Catholics replied. They did not denj that Christ spake 
in this parable of sinners being found mingled with the righteous in the Church 
upon earth, yet it was only concealed sinners ; they affirmed {Coll. Carth., d. 8,) 
hoc de reis lateTUibus dictum, quoniam reticulum in man positum quid habeat, a 
piscatoribus, id est a sacerdotibus, ignorantur, donee extractum ad litus ad purga- 
tionem boni sen mall prodantnr. Ita et latentes et in Ecclesia constitituti, et a 
sacerdotibus ignorati, in dirino judicio proditi, tanquam pisces mali a sanctorum 
consortio separantor. Augustine answers, with ah allusion to Matt iii. 12 {Ad 
Don. post Coll., c. 10) : Nnmquid et area sub aqua vel terra trituratur, aut certa 
noctumis horis, non in sole, conteritur, aut in ea rusticus csecus operatnr 1~It is 
evident that their reply was a mere evasion ; that they took reAige in an accidental 
drcumstance in the parable, namely, that so long as the nets are under water their 
contents cannot be seen, so as to avoid being plainly convinced of schism. 
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•pedfied bj ihe word in the originaL* It ib a net of the largest liie, 
■offering nothing to eticape from it ; and this, its all embraoing natore, 
is eertainly not to be left out of sight, as an accidental or unimportant 
eireomstance, but contains in fact a prophecy of the wide reach and 
potent operation of the OospeL The kingdom of heayen shonld hence- 
forward be a net, not cast into a single stream as hitherto, but into the 
broad sea of the whole world, and gathering or drawing together (John 
xL 52) some out ci everj kindred and tongue and people and nation. 
Or when it is said, that it ^^ gathered cf every kindj" we may understand 
both good and bad. As the servants who were sent to invite guests to 
the marriage supper (Matt xziL 10), '^ gathered together all, as many as 
they found, both bad and good ;'' so here the fishers take fish of all khids 
within the folds of the net ; — men of every diversity of moral character 
have the Qospel preached to them, and find themselves within the limits 
of the visible Church, f 

* J0pr(n (not AS some derive it, from Um Kyccr, but from inCrrv, onero), a 
hauling net) as distinguished from the ifi^tifiKiiarpop or casting net (Matt. iv. 18) ; 
in Latin, tngum, tragnla, yerricalam. It was of immense length. On the coast 
of GornwaU, where it is now used, and bears the same name, seine or jean, a cor- 
mption of the Greek, which has come to us throngh the Yolgate and the Anglo- 
SajcoQ, it is sometimes half a mile in length ; and scarcely could have been much 
mailer among the ancients, since it is spoken of as nearly taking in the compass 
of an entire bay (vasta sagena, Manilins). It is leaded bek>w, that it may sweep 
the bottom of the sea, and supported with corks above, and having been carried 
6ut so as to inclose a large space of sea, the ends are then brought together, and 
U is drawn up upon the beach with all that it contains. Cicero calls Ymtcs, with 
a play upon his name, everriadum in provinda, in that he swept all before him ; 
and in the Greek Fathers we have dordb-ov ^cry^i^i Ktmucku^imO myinni (see Sui^- 
ckr's TVs., s. v.) ; in each case with allusion to the all-embracing nature of this 
net, which allowed no escape. See Hab. i. 1&-17, LXX., where the mighty reach 
of the Ghaldflean conquests is set fbrth under this image, and by this word. In 
this view of it, as an Mpatfrop ttinvw "Arqt, how grand is the comparison in Ho- 
mer {Odfss^ 22. 884) of the slaughtered suitors, whom Ulysses saw,— 

ffoSXor ^f uly mXj^p mKifis fitroff^ AoAiovirff 
Sorr^ i^fytHTtof voAuanr^. 0/ 94 rt vd(vrfff , 
KVfiodr* ixhs wot^4arr9Sf M ^ftiftddoun ttlxyprm. 

There arc curious notices in Herodotus (iii. 149 : vL SI) of the manner in which 
the Persians swept away the conquered population flxMU some of the Greek islands ; 
a chain of men, holding hand in hand and stretching across the whole island, ad* 
fsaoed over its whole length—thus taking, as it were, the entire population In a 
draw net : and to this process the technical name euyni^wdwf was applied. CC 
Plato's Menexen/ut (p. 42, Stallbanm's ed.) where the process Is described ; De 
Ugg., L 8, p. 698 ; and Plutarch, De Soleri. Animak, c 26. There is a good 
account of the eteyiirti in the DicL of Or. and Ram. AsUL, s. v. Bete, p. 828. 

t Beaa, Indeed, tiaadates im vmnh yhnm^ ex emni renm gensre, as Bmd« 



lie wne i^H'^xt y«t. 

But as ftll do not use liie adiraniages whith l^e eoiunvfiioii «f Iha 
Cllmifdi haa aff<M^ed them, an dtimate separation is nee ow i ry ; a^d Hus 
ii mezt deaeribed; ^e net, ^^when it was Jkli, they drew to aftorv^ and 
Vii dawn and gaihered the goad into vesseU, but caM the bad away.** 
When the nnmber of Gbd's elect is accomplished, then tiie saparataMi of 
Ae precious from the lile shall follow, of the just from manera. It is 
isoat likely that from some image like that which oar paraUe aapj^iea, 
the leaving and taking of Matt xxiv. 41, 42, is to be explained,—'' tbe 
MM ahall be taken, and the other left.'' Probably there as hen tlM 
UMng is {ofc blessednesB, the selecting of the precious; Hie leaving fe^ 
lieatniotion, the rejecting of the vile ; though the terms haye somefeiBMS 
iMn understood in exactly the opposite sense. Tet hardly with justioa; 
Ib^ what is the '</(^" but the refused, and the refused but the refMof* 
WlMther these ''&itf *'t are dead putrid fish, such as aomelimeis are 

sheUfl, sea-weed, and whatever else of worthless would he gathered together within 
the folds of a net ; these things would then he understood bj tbe ^tnrpd, which are 
described in the next verse as cast away ; and so it Is in the Geneva version, ** of 
an kinds of things.'' But the plain sense of the parahle would seem to detemine 
tiiat It Is/sA of all kinds as the Ynlgate (ex omhi genere pimum), and not tkings 
Of all kinds, which are spoken of; In the words of H. de Sto Tictore {Annati, ia 
Matth,) : Congregat ex onmihus qui minorihus vel nugorihns peccatis sunt h Deo 
dlvisi, et per multas iniquitates dispersi. Another name of the net, rAu yi w p , Is 
exactly derived from this collecting of all sorts of prey within its fblds. 

* The nature of this separatiim— that it will he with entire conrideration— hio 
hasty work conf^isedly huddled over—may he indicated in the sitting dovm of the 
Isfaers for the task of sorting the good ttcm the bad. Thus Bengd, who to this 
miJ^iffayrts appends, Studios^ ; cf. Luke xiv. 28, 81 ; xvi. 0. At the saoM tims H 
completes the natural picture : 

teilto 
Cespk* eonBedif dam Ihoa nuidentit aieeo, 
Utqut re c emcr wn e&pti909 ordim pi9ce». Ovoiw 

t 3arp<l, sciL jx^io. Grotius : Sunt nugamenta et quisquIHie plscium, quod 
genus ut servatu indignum, videmus a piscatorihus ahjici : {Afipmrtt ical ttri/tOt Lu- 
dan ; pisces frivolos, Apuleins.) Yet Titringa, in an instructive note (ErklSr, d. 
ParaJb., p. 844, seq.), refers to Athenseus as using vtat^ Ix^ts in opposition to 
wf6ff^oi. As the latter are the fresh, the first must siguify stale, or here yet 
more strongly, putrid (vcirp^ 6 atnprits, Etfm. Mag.)^ and he denies that we 
should depart from this, the primary signification of the word, to take up with the 
secondary. But on the other hand, to find dead fish in a net, though It will somo- 
thnes happen, must he of rare occurrence, and of the list of fishes, which, Ibr 
Instance, Ovid gives in his fragment of the HaUeuticony how many, though per- 
fectly fresh, would he fiung aside as not edihle, as worthless or noxions, the iila- 
manda chromis, merit6 vilissima salpa . . . Et nigrum nlveo portans In coipora 
virus Loligo, durique sues : or again,— Et capitis duro nociturus scorpias kta, — 
an which might wdl have heen gathered In this irtey^rri. We have proof that at 
times some of tliem were, from a proveri) in the Partem, Chraei (Qxf. 1886, p. 14)^ 
ifUA is explalDed as«oiitaining aHoslon toa tsheimaa, who had got weA a ae»> 
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iadoiMd wiihin » nei, and brought to land,--<Mr fish worthless, and good 
for nothing, ^ that which was siok and unwholesome at the season," or 
firii tnoh as from their kind, their smallness, or some other cause, are 
unfit to be either sold or eaten, and are therefore flnng carelessly aside^ 
to rot upon the beaoh, and to beoome food for the birds of prey (Eaek. 
zxzil 3, 4), there is mneh question; and it seems not easy, as it is not 
▼ery important, to decide. 

These dead or worthless fish are ^cast atcay.** An entire freedom 
from all eyil belongs to the idea of the Church, and this idea shall 
be ukimately realised. Notwithstanding all that mars its purity, and 
defiles its brighUiess, we confess our belief in a hofy Catholic Churdi; 
for we beUere that whatever we see cleaving to it^ which is not holy, k 
an alien disturbing element, which shall one day be perfectly separated 
from it As all the prophets foreannounce such a glorious consummation, 
•0 in the Revelation it is contemplated as at last accomplished: ^tffitkoHi 
are dogs" (Rev. zxiL 15), where, as in the words used here, and in so 
many other passages, the Church is contemplated as a holy indosnre,* 
into which nothing unclean has a right to enter ; and from which, if it 
has by stealth or force effected an entrance, it shall sooner or later 
be excluded — shut out for ever, even as those ceremonially unelean, in 
witness of this, were obliged to remain for a season without the camp^ 
which was the figure of the true kingdom of God. — Our Lord offers no 
explanation of the ^^ vessels ^^ into which the good fish are gathered : nor, 
indeed, is any needed: what the "barn" was at ver. 30, the ^vesseb^^ 
are here ; the " many mansions " ( Jdm xiv. 2), which the Lord went to 
prepare for his people, the " everlasting habitations " (Luke xvL 9), into 



scorpion in his net, by which he was stong, while carelessly handling its < 
Xoreover, with Jewish fishermen this rejection of part of the contents would of 
neoenity have taken place, not hecaose some of the fish were dead, bat becanse 
they were unclean; "all that have not fins and scales shall be an abomination nnte 
yon." (Lev. xL 9-12.) These probably were the &tarpd, Fritsche combines both 
meanings, fbr he explains it, inutiles et pntridos. Oar translation nsing the woid 
" bad** has not determined absolutely for one sense or the other. See Suicxa'a 
Tte., s. V. 

* From this image is to be expkined the flfeqnent use of the terms ^m, and (as 
here) ixfiJiXkttp t^m. The Church is regarded as complete in itself, with the line 
of its separation tnm tho sinful Ki^ius distinctly drawn. AH non-christians then 
are those ''that art wUkaut" (o/ ^m, Mark iv. 11 ; Col. iv. 6) ; Christ wiU in no 
ihae cast out {•b iJl infidXm 1^, that is, expel flrom this holy indosore, this 
elty of lefbge, those that come to hfan. (John vL 87.) The prince of this worid 
Shan h%east0ut (John xii. SI), driven forth (torn God's redeemed creation. He 
that abldeth not fai Christ, is cast forth, or eM< #«<, ss a branch (John xv. 6),— 
the fcnage oontinoiag the same ; as the dead vine brandies are flnng forth firom 
the vineyaid and a riddance made cf them, so iriU these be ei^elled from the 
UBgdoDtofGod. 
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which he promiBes to reoeive them,* the ^ city whidi hath fiHUndatiiAui" 
that Abraham looked for. (Heb. zL 10.) 

But to whom is the taak of separation to be eonfidedt Here I oaa- 
Bot oonsent to Olshansen's yiew, which is also Y itriiiga's,t that lAioae who 
east the net, and those who discriminate between its contents, b^ng, in 
the parable, the same; therefore, since the first are evidently the apoatlea 
and their successors, now become, according to the Lord's promiM, 
^fishers of men" (Matt iy. 19; Luke y. 10; Eiek. zlvil 10; Jer. zyL 
16) ;( so the last most be — not the angelic ministers of (Jod's judgmentSi 
bat the same messengers of the Coyenant, and as such, angels, to whom, 
being equipped with divine power, the task of judging and sundering 
should be committed. No doubt the Church, in its progressive develop* 
ment, is always thus, judging and separating (1 Cor. v. 4, 5; Jude 22, 
23); putting away one and another from her communion, as they openly 
declare themselves unworthy of it. But she does not count that she 
has thus cleansed herself, or that this perfect cleansing can be effected 
by any power which now she wields. There must be a judgment and 
sundering from without, and of this the final separation, every where 
else in Scripture we find the angels distinctly named as the executioners. 
(Matt xiii. 41 ; zxiv. 31 ; zzv. 31 ; Rev. xiv. 18, 19.)^ It seems then 
ccmtrary to the analogy of faith to interpret the present passage in any 
o^er manner. 

It is quite true, that in the familiar occurrence which supplies the 
groundwork of the parable, the same who carried out the net would na- 
turally also draw it to shore,-— as it would naturally be they who would 

* Aug^ustine {Serm. 868, c. 8) : Yascnla sunt sanctorum sedes, et beatiD vite 
magna secreta. 

t Erklar. d. Parab,, p. 851, seq. 

^ This last reibrence to Jer. zvi. 16, will only hold good, supposing we coimect 
this verse not with what follows, but as Jerome does, with what goes before, and 
so make it not a threat, but a promise that into whatever place the Lord's people 
have been scattered, flxMU thence he will be at all pains to recover them. In that 
fine Orphic hymn attributed to Clement of Alexandria (p. 812, Potter's ed.), Christ 
himself is addressed as the chief fisher ; and, as here, the world is the great sea 
of wickedness, out of which the saved, the holy fish, are drawn. 

'AAicv fupiwmf ^X^* iyyohs 

mXdyovs Ktucita yXvittpy (fl»f ScXc^C^*^. 

( Moreover in each of the other parables of judgment, there is a marked dia- 
tlBotion, which It is little likely should have been here renounced, between the 
present ministers of the kingdom, and the ftiture executors of doom— in the Tares 
between the servants and the reapers, in the Marriage of the King's Sou (Matt» 
xdL 8, 18) between the servants (SovXoi) and attendants (Si^ovot), in the Pounds 
between the servants and those that stand by (ol ira^ctft-wrfff , Luke six. 25). 
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alio inspect its contents, for the purpose of selecting the good and eas^ 
ing the worthless away ; but it is pashing this oiroomstance, which, in 
fact, is the weak side of the comparison, too far, to require that the same 
shonld also hold good in the spiritual thing signified. In the nearly allied 
parable of the Tares, there was no improbability in supposing those iriio 
watched the growth of the crop to be different from those who finally 
gathered it in ; and, accordingly, such a difference is marked : those are 
the servants, these are the reapers. The difference could not be marked 
in the same way here, but it is indicated, though lightly, in another way. 
The fishers are not once mentioned by name ; the imperfection of ibe 
human illustration to set forth the diyine truth, is kept, as far as may be, 
out of sight, by the whole circumstance being told, as nearly as possiblci 
impersonally. And when the Lord himself interprets the parable, he 
passes over, without a word, the beginning of it ; thus again drawing 
away attention from a circumstance, upon which to dwell might need- 
lessly have perplexed his hearers, — and explains only the latter part, 
where the point and stress of it lay : '^ So shall it beat the end of the 
world : the angeU shall come forth and sever the wicked from among the 
just J and shall cast them into the furnace of fire?^^ Assuming then as 
we may, and indeed must, the angels of heaven here also to be the takers 
and leavers, we may find an emphasis in the ^ coming forth " which is 
attributed to them. Ever since the first constitution of the Church they 
have been hidden — ^withdrawn from men's sight for so long. But then 
at that great epoch of the kingdom, they shall again ^<om/e forth " frtmi 
before tiie throne and presence of God, and walk up and down among 
men, the visible ministers of his judgments. 

Though the parable, as was observed at the beginning, at first sight 
appears so similar to that of the Tares, as merely to teach over agun 
the same truth, yet the moral of it, in fact, is very different It is need- 
less to re-state tiie purpose of that ; but the moral of this is clearly, that 
we be not content with being inclosed within the Gospel-net, — ^that 
^ they are not all Israel, who are of Israel," — ^but that, in the ^ great 
house " of the Church, ^ there are not only vessels of gold and silver, 
but of wood and earth, and some to honor, and some to dishonor;" 
that each of us therefore seek to be '' a vessel unto honor, sanctified and 
meet for the master's use " (2 Tim. iL 20, 21) ; since in the midst of all 
the confusions of the visible Church, " the Lord knoweth them that are 
his,** and will one day bring the confusion to an end, separating, and for 
ever, the precious from the vile — ^the true kernel of humanity from the 
husk in which for a while it was enveloped. 

* Chrysostom well caUs the parable with reference to this Terse, ^/Icp^ wb^a* 
^iMtr, and Gregory the Great says of the same {JEbm, 11, in Evang,\ Timendioa 
est pottts qakm exponendum. 
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Haybg arrived at the eoholnsion of these aeteii pantblee,ihe preieni 
will be a fit opportunity for saying a few words oonoeming their mutual 
relation to one another, and how far they oonstitnte a oomplete whole. 
The mystioal number seyen has offered to many interpreters a temptar 
tkm too strong to be resisted for the seeking in them some hidden mys- 
tery ; and when the seven petitions of the Lord's Prayer, and the names 
of the seven original deaoons (Acts vL 5), have been turned into pro- 
jdieoy of seven successive states of the Church, not to speak of the seven 
Apocalyptic Epistles (Rev. il iii.), it was scarcely to be expected Aat 
these seven parables should have escaped being made prophetic of the 



They have been, in fitct, so often thus dealt with as prophecy, that a 
late ingenious writer** needed not to have apologised for making an at- 
tempt of the kind, as though it were something altogether novel and un- 
heard of Having offered his apologies, he proceeds : ^ It is my pereiia- 
sion that the parables in this chapter are not to be considered disjoint- 
edly, but to be taken together as a connected series, indicating, progress- 
ively, the several stages of advancement through which the mystioal 
kingdom of Christ, upon earth, was to proceed, from its commencement 
to its consummation. ... It will be understood, then, that each parable 
has a period peculiarly its own, in which the state of things, so signified, 
predominates ; but when another state of things commences, the former 
does not cease. It only becomes less predominant ; operative as really 
as ever, but in a way subsidiary to that which now takes the lead. It 
will follow that each succeeding stage implies a virtual combination of all 
that has gone before, and, of course, the grand concluding scene will oon- 
tain the sublimated spirit and extracted essence of the whole." Bengel 
announces the same theory,t and applies it thus : the first parable, he 
affirms, refers to the times of Christ and his immediate apostles, when 
was the original sowing of the word of eternal life. The second, that of 
the Tares, to the age immediately following, when watchfulness against 
ftlse doctrine began to diminish, and heresies to abound. The third, 
that of the Mustard Seed, to the time of Constantino, when the Church, 
instead of even seeming to need support, evidently gave it, and the great 
ones of the earth came under its shadow and protection. The fourth, 

* Alex. Klox, in hii Remains, v. 1, p. 406. 

t Pneter commones et perpetnas reg:ni cnlorum siTO EcdesUa ntiones, cosv^ 
niunt h» aeptem parabolsB, reconditissimum habentes tensum, etiam in periodos et 
astates Ecclesiie dUvereas, ita quidem nt alia post aliam hi complemeiito iiic^[^atk 
non tamen prior quaslibet ante initinm seqnentis exeat. An essay which I know 
only by name, Reuss : MeUiema de sefisu sepUm Parab,^ MaUh, xUL prgphtHeo^ 
Havn. 1788, must no doubt be an ezposittoa of the same theory. 6ee against II 
VabckiuS; 8yU, Dissert, Exerc, 4. 
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that of the Leaven, refers to the propagation of true religion through 
the whole world. The fifth, of the Hid Treasure, to the more hidden 
state of the Ghuroh, signified in the Apocalypse (zii. 6) by the woman 
flying into the wilderness. The sixth, that of the Pearl, to the glorious 
time when the kingdom shall be esteemed above all things, Satan being 
bound. The seventh, of the Draw Net, details the ultimate oonfusion, 
separation, and judgment Any one who will take the trouble to com- 
pare the two schemes with one another, will be induced to suspect how 
merely capricious they both must be, when he notes the considerable 
differences that exist between them. They have two out of the seven, 
the fifth, and tlie sixth, altogether different 

Tet though not thus liistorico-prophetical, these parables were in a 
certain sense prophetical, for they foretold things that were to come to 
pass; only it was not the Lord's main purpose in uttering them to 
acquaint his servants with the future destinies of his Church, but rather 
io give them practical rules and warnings for their conduct So, too^ 
doubdees the seven have a certain unity, succeeding one another in natu- 
ral order, and having a completeness in themselves : — ^thus in the Sower 
are set forth the causes of the failures and success which the word of 
the Qospel meets, when it is preached in the world. In the Tares, the 
obstaolee to the internal development of Christ's kingdom, even after a 
Church has been hedged in and fenced round from the world, are declar- 
ed, and are traced up to their true author, with a warning against the 
manner in which men might be tempted to remove those obstacles. The 
Mustard Seed and the Leaven declare the victorious might, — ^the first^ 
the outward, and the second, the inward might of that kingdom ; and 
therefore implicitly prophesy of its development in spite of all these ob- 
stacles, and its trhunph over them. As these two are objective and gen- 
eral, so the two which follow are subjective and individual, declaring the 
relation of the kingdom to every man, its supreme worth, and how those 
who have discovered that worth will be willing to renounce all things for 
its sake ; they have besides mutual relations already touched on, and 
complete one another. This last is the declaration, how that entire sep- 
aration from evil, which in the second we saw that men might be tempt- 
ed to anticipate by unpermitted means, shall yet come to pass,— that 
separation which it is righteous to long for in QoHs own time, but 
wrong by self-willed efforts prematurely to anticipate ;— and lookii^ 
finward to which, each is to strive that he may so use the present prir- 
0^^ and means of grace, which the communion of the Church affords 
him, that he may be found among those that shall be the Lord's when 
he shall put away all the ungodly like dross, when he shall set a diffsr* 

I between tliem who serve hia^ and them who serve him sot 
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THE UNMERCIFUL SERVANT 

Matthew xtUL 28—85. 

There is nothing in the disoourse going before, to lead immediately to 
the question of Peter's, in answer to which this parable was spolron ; 
while, at the same time, the words, " Then came Peter," seem to mark 
that the connection is unbroken. It may perhaps be thus traced : Peter 
must haye felt in his Lord's injunctions concerning the manner of deal* 
ing with an offending brother (ver. 15-17), that the forgiveness of his 
fault was necessarily implied as haying already taken place ; since, till 
we had forgiyen, we could not be in the condition to deal with him thus ; 
for this dealing, even to the exclusion of him from Church-fellowship, 
is entirely a dealing in love (2 Thess. iiL 14, 15), and with a view to his 
recovery. (See Sirac ziz. 13-17.) Nor does it mean, as we might be 
too much inclined to understand it, that after the fiulure of these r^ 
peated attempts to win him to a better mind, we should even then be 
justified in feeling strangeness towards him in our hearts ;* for com- 
pare the whole course of St Paul's injunctions concerning the offender 
in the Corinthian church. Were that too the meaning, the exercise of 
the law of love would then be limited to three times (see ver. 15-17); 
and that in opposition to what immediately follows, where it is extended 
to seventy times seven, t Chrysostom observes, that when Peter in- 

* As neither, on the other hand, does the command to for^ve tin seventjr timet 
■even exclude a dealing, if need he, of severity, provided always it he a dealing fai 
love. Thus Augostine {Serm, 83, c. 7) : Si per caritatem imponitur discipllna, de 
oordo Imitas non reoedat. Quid enim tarn pium qn&m medicos ferens ferramen* 
torn 1 Plorat secandos, et secator : plorat orendos, et uritor. Non est ilia cmde- 
litas, ahsit at sievitia medici dicatur. Saevit in vulnos, ut homo sanotar, quia si 
vnlnns palpctor, homo perditur. Gf. Serm. 211. 

t Our Lord's " seven^ times seven" of forgiveness makes a wonderfhl contrast, 
wliioh has not escaped the notice of St. Jerome (v. 2, p. 666, edit. Bened.) to La- 
Biech's, the antediluvian Antichrist's, seventy and seven-fold of revenge. (Gen. iv. 
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■tanoed seyen, as the number of times that an offending brother shoold 
be forgiven, he accounted certainly that he was doing some great thing, 
^that his charity was taking a large stretch, these seven being four 
times more than the Jewish masters enjoined.* He increased the num- 
ber of times with the feeling, no doubt, that the spirit of the new law 
of love which Christ had brought into the world, — a law larger, freer, 
more long-suffering, than the old, — ^required this-f There was then in 
Peter's mind a consciousness of this new law of love, — ^though an ob- 
scure one, since he supposed it possible that love could ever be overcome 
bj hate, good by evil But there was, at the same time, a fundamental 
error in the question itself for in proposing a limit beyond which for- 
giveness should not extend, there was evidently implied the notion, tha.t 
a man in forgiving, gave up a right which he might, under certain cir- 
cumstances, exercise. The purpose of our Lord's answer, — ^in other 
words, of the parable, — ^is to make clear that when Ch>d calls on a mem- 
ber of his kingdom to forgive, he does not call on him to renounce a 
right, but that he has now no right to exercise in the matter : asking 
for and accepting forgiveness, he has implicitly pledged himself to show 
it; and it is difficult to imagine how any amount of didactic instruction 
could have conveyed this truth with at all the force and conviction of the 
foUowing parable. 

" Ther^ore^ to the end that you may understand what I say the 
better, *^isthe kingdom cf heaven likened unto a certain king, wkieh 
iomld take account of his servants.*^ This is the first of the parables in 
which God appears in his character of Eang. We are the servants 
with whom he takes account Tet this is not, as is plain, the Jinal 

S4.) 'EfiSo^aiKorrdMis hrrd is not, as Origen and acme others undcntand it 
70+7=77 i for that would be rather 43k^icorra hndieu, bat 70x 7=490. 

* They grounded the duty of forgiving three times and not more, on Amos i. 8 : 
it 6; also CD Job XTTlii. 29, 80; at this last passage see the marginal translation. 
LiGBTPOor'a Eor. Heb, in loc. 

t While this is true, there were yet deeper motives Axr his selection of the num- 
ber seven. li is the number in the divine law with which the idea of remisdon 
(<f«nt) was erer linked. The seven times serenth year was the year of jubilee 
(«r#f Tff M^Mf), Lev. XXV. 28; cf. iv. 6, 17 ; xvL 14, 16. It is true that we find 
iit as the number of punishment or retribution for evil also; (Gen. iv. 15; Lev. 
xxvL 18, 21, 24, 28; Deut xxviU. 26; Ps. Ixxix. 12; Prov. vi. 81 ; Dan. iv. 16; 
Bev. XV. 1 ;) yet this should not disturb or perplex, but rather confirm us in this 
view, sinoe there lies ever in punishment the idea of restoration of disturbed 
lelatiQDS, and so of forgiveness. (Eaek. xvL 42.) It is the storm which vicdently 
fSitoies the distorbed equilibrium of the moral atmosphere. Gregory of Nyssa 
then has a true insight into the reason why Peter should have named seven times, 
iHien be observes (Qpp. v. 1, p. 169) : Tlaprri^nirtp 6 n^^M, Irt icaaAr waptM^wm 
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leokoniBg, not identioai witk that of Matt xzv. 19 ; 2 Oor. ▼. 10 ; Imi 
rather saoh a reokoning as that of Luke xtl 2. To tlus he hringi «9 
Igr tfie preaching of ihe law, — by the setting of our sins before oor fkoo, 
•—■by awakttiing and alarming onr oonscience that was asleep before^—* 
hf bringing us into adversities, — by casting as into perils of death, aa 
that we seem to see it near before ns (2 Ean. zx 4) ; he takes aeoooat 
with OS when he makes ns feel that we oould not answer him one thiiig 
ia a thousand, — that oor trespasses are more than the hairs of oor heada; 
when through one means or another he brings our careless eamal semi- 
rity to an utter end. (Ps. L 21.) Thus David was summoned belbre 
Qod by the word of Nathan the prophet (2 Sam. zii.) ; tLus the Nina* 
Tit^ by ih» preaching of Jonah, thus the Jews by John the Baptist 

^AndiokenhehadbiguntoreckimjtmevHubrau^unto 
mfei him ten tkoHsand UUentt ;^* he had not to go fiEur, before he Ui^ted 
on this one; he had only ^begtm to reckon.^* This perhaps was th# 
irst into whose accounts he looked ; there may have been others Witjh 
y«i larger debts behind. This one *^ was brought urUo himt" he iMBnm 
would have come of himself; far more likely he would have made thai 
ten into twenty thousand ; for the secure sinner goes on treasuring up 
(Bpm. ii. 5) an ever mightier sum, to be one day required of bin. 
The sum here is immense, whatever talents we suppose these to hava 
been, though it would differ very much in amount, according to the 
talent which we assumed ; if, indeed, the Hebrew, it would then be i^ 
sum perfectly enormous ;* yet only therefore the fitter to express tha 
greatness of every man's transgression in thought, word, and deed, 
against his Ood. 

In the case before us, the immensity of the sum may be best ex- 
plained by supposing the defaulter to have been one of the chief smrantf 
of the king, a former or administrator of the royal revenues ;t or seeing 
that in the despotisms of the East, every individual, from the highest to 

* How great a sum it was, we can most yiyidly realise to oonehres by compar- 
iag it with other lums of which mention if made in Scripture. In the coDstraotioa 
of the tabernacle, twenty-nine talents of gold were used; (Exod. xxzviii. S4;) 
David prepared for the temple three thousand talents of gold, and the princes ita 
thousand ; (1 Chron. xxiz. 4-7 ;) the queen of Sheba presented to Sok»mon, as a 
royal gift, one hundred and twenty talents; (1 Kin. x. 10;) the king of Assyria 
kSd upon Hesekiah thirty talents of gold ; (2 Khi. xriii. 14;) and in the extranai 
impoverishment to which the land was brought at the last, one talent of gold waa 
laid upon it, after the death of Josiah, by the king of Egypt (2 Chron. xxx?i 8.) 

t In the Jewish parable (Schobttoen's Hot. Hcb. v. 1, p. 166), which bears ra> 
semblance to that before us, in so Ikr as the sins of men are there represented na- 
dor the image of enormous debt, which it is hnpossible to pay— it is the tribato 
due from an entire dty, which Is owing to the king, and whkh, at the eatroafy af 
the faihabitants, he iwalts. 
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Hm lowesi, standfl in an abaolately seryile rdation to the monaroh, u in 
Uat kifl serrant or slaTe, there is nothing in that name to hinder na fraa 
anppoaing him to be one, to whom aome ohief post of honor and dignitf 
IB the kingdom had been eommitted, — ^a 8atn^ who abooLl have remil- 
ied the roTenaes ot hia provinoe to the royal treaaorj.* This ia flur 
BM>re probable than that he ia aoch an one as those seryants in the 
parable of the Talents, to whom moneys were committed that they might 
trade with them : the greatness of the debt renders such a aapposition 
very unlikely. Nor wonld the sale of the defaulter, with the eonfisoalkm 
of all his goods, have gone jEur to pay such a debt, unless he had been 
one lifing in great splendor and pomp ; though, it is true, the words of 
the original do not imply that the king expected the debt to be duk 
ehaiged with the proceeds of the sale, but that whaterer those prooeeda 
were, they were to be rendered into his treasury. 

The sale of the debtor's wife and children, — ^for the king commanded 
them to be add with him, — rested upon the theory that they were a part 
of hia property. Thua, according to Roman law, the ehildren being part 
of the prq>erty of the fitther, they were sold into slavery with him. 
That it was allowed under the Mosaic law to sell an insolvent debtor, ia 
implicitly stated. Lev. zxv. 89 ; and ver. 41, makes it probable that Us 
fikBkily alao came into bondage with him ; and we find allusion to the 
aame custom in other places. (2 Kin. iv. I ; Neh. v. 6 ; Isai. L 1 ; IviiL 
6; Jer. zzziv. 8-11; Amos il 6; viii 6.) Miohaelis* states that the 
later Jewish doctors declared against it, except in cases where a thief 
should be sold to make good the damage which he had done, and ia in- 
dined to think that there was no such practice among the Jews in our 
Lord's time, but that this dealing with the servant is borrowed from the 
practice of neighboring countriea There is much to make this proba> 
Ue : it is certain that tiie imprisoning of a debtor, whidi alao we twice 
meet with in this parable (ver. 30, 34), formed no part of the Jewidi 
law ; indeed, where the creditor possessed the power of selling him into 

^ Aooordiiig to Plutarch {Reg. d Imp, Apotkigm,\ it was exactly this ram of 
ten thonsand talents with which Darius sought to buy off Alexander, that be 
should not prosecute his conquests in Asia j—as also the payment of the same sum 
was imposed by the Romans, on Antiochus ^e Great, after hia defeat by them : and 
wlMn Alexander, at Suae, paid the debta of the whole Macedonian army, tiiey 
amonated to only twice this sum, though every motive was at woriL to enhance tka 
amooDt (See Daov»N'a OtMek. Alexanden, p. 600.) Yon Bohlen (Au. AU. Jni^ 
V. 2, p. 119) gives some curious and ahnoat incredible noCiees of the quantitioa el 
gold in the East— I do not know whether the Immensity of the snm may partly 
have moved Origen to his strange rappositlon, that it can only be the man of sin 
(SThes. iL) that is here indicated, or stranger still, the Devill Compare TuLO^ 
CM. Aftenfpkmi^ vd. 1, p. 887, and NaANDBa's KMi CtaA., v. 6, p. 1122. 

t Mm. JMU., v. a, p. 68^. 
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bondage, it would have been totally superflnous. ^ The tarme n t o n^ 
abo (yer. 34), those who make inquisition by torture, hai« a foreign ap- 
pearance, and would incline us to look for the looality of the parable else- 
where than in Judea. — For the spiritual significance, God may be said 
to sell those, whom he altogether alienates from himself, rejects, and de- 
lifers for ever into the power of another. By the selling here may be 
indicated such ^ eyerlasting destruction from the presence of the Lord 
and the glory of his power." Compare Ps. xHt. 12, << Thou sellest thy 
pec^le for nought" 

The servant, hearing the dreadful doom pronounced i^^ainst him by 
his lord, betakes himself to supplication, the one resource that remains 
to him ; he ^'fsU doion and tvorshifjped kim." ' The formal act of wwr* 
ship, or adoration, consisted in prostration on the ground, and kissing ol 
the feet and knees ; and here Origen bids us to note the nice observance 
of proprieties in the details of the parable. This servant ^ uforskipped^^ 
the king, for that honor was paid to royal personages ; but it is not said 
that the other servant worshipped, he oiAj^^hescfught^ his fellow-ser- 
vani His words, ^ Lord^ have patience toith me, and lunUpay thee afi^" 
are characteristic of the extreme fear and anguish of the mommt, whidi 
made him ready to promise impossible things, even mountains of gold, 
if only he might be delivered from the present danger. When words 
of a like kind find utterance from the lips of the sinner, now first con- 
vinced of his sin, they show that he has not yet attained to a full insight 
into his relations with his Gk>d — that he has yet much to learn ; as namely 
this — that no future obedience can make up for past disobedience ,* shice 
that future God claims as his right, as only his due : it could not then, 
even were it perfect, which it will prove far from being, make compensa- 
tion for the past. We may hear then in the words, the voice of self- 
righteousness, imagining that, if only time were allowed, it could make 
good all the shortcomings of the past. The words are exceedingly im- 
portant, as very much explaining to us the later conduct of this man. It 
is clear that he had never come to a true recognition of the immensity of 
his debt. Little, in the subjective measure of his own estimate, was 
forgiven him, and therefore he loved little, or not at all It is true that 
by his demeanor and his cry he did recognize his indebtedness, else 
would there have been no setting of him free : and he might have gone 
on, and had he been true to his own mercies, he would have gone on, to 
an ever fuller recognition of the grace shown him : but as it was, in a 
little while he lost sight of it altogether. 

However, at the earnestness of his present prayer " the lord of that 
eervant toas moved toith compassion, and loosed him, and forgave him 
the ddt}^ The severity of God only endures till the sinner is brought 
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l5 recognise his gnilt, it is indeed, like Joseph's harshness with his bre- 
thren, nothing more than loye in disgoise ; — and having done its work^ 
haying brought him to the acknowledgment of his guilt and misery, re- 
appears as grace again, granting him more than eyen he had dared to 
ask or to hope, loosing the bands of his sins and letting him go free. 
His lord ^forgave him the debt^^^ and thus this yerj reckoning with him, 
which at first threatened him with irremediable ruin, might haye beell 
the chiefesi mercy of all ; bringing indeed his debt to a head, but only 
so bringmg it, that it might be put away. So is it eyermore with men. 
There cannot be a forgiving in the dark. God will forgive ; but he will 
have the sinner to know what and how much he is forgiven ; he sum* 
mons him with that " Gome now and let us reason together," before the 
searlet is made white. (IsaL L 18.) The sinner shall have the sentence 
of death in him first, for only so will the words of life and pardon have 
any true meaning for him. 

But he to whom this mercy was shown did not receive it aright 
(Wisd. xii. 19) ; too soon he forgot it, and showed that he had forgotten 
it by his conduct towards his fellow-servant. ' For going out from the pre* 
senoe of his lord, he found, immediately after, as would seem, and when 
the sense of his lord's goodness should have been yet fresh upon him, 
^ ane (f his feUowservanU who awed him a hundred pence." How strik- 
ing wad instructive is that word ""going out " — slight as it seems, yet 
one of the key-words of the parable. For how is it that we are ever in 
danger of acting as this servant ? Because we " go out " of the presenee 
of our Ood ; because we do not abide there, with an ever-lively sense of 
the greatness of our sin, and the greatness of his forgiveness. By the 
servant's going out is expressed the sinner's forgetfulness of the greatness 
of the benefits which he has received from his God.t The term "feUouh 
servant" here does not imply any equality of rank between these two, 
or that they filled similar offices ]X ^^^ indicates that they stood both in 
the same relation of servants to a common lord. And the sum is so 
small, one hundred pence, — as the other was so large, ten thousand tal- 



* Ck»npare Chardin (Toy. en Perse, Langlta' ed., v. 6, p. 286) : Toute disgritoo 
en Pene- emporte in&lliblement avec soi la oonflscation des biens, et c'est un re- 
vene prodigieox et ^poavantable que se cfaangemeiit de fortune, car un homme ae 
trouve d6na6 en un instant si entiftrement qn'il n'a rien ii lui. On lai 6te ses biens, 
see esdaves, et qnelquefois Jnsqn'a sa fbmme et ses enfkns . . . Son sort s'adoudt 
dans la suite. Le roi declare sa volont^ sor son siyet. On loi rend presqne tou^ 
J<mn sa fkmille, partie de ses esclaves, et ses meubles, et assez sonvent il rerient 
au bout d'un temps a hire r^tabli dans les bonnes grices de la cour, et a rearer 
daas les emplois. 

t Theophylact : OMcls yitpirr^ Ot^ /a^pw, iuruiandts. 

f Such would have been MSovX«f , this is vMwkn. 
9 
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e&t(V*-to riiow how litUe man oan oflfend agtinst his brother, oompaied 
with the amount in which eyery man has offended against God,* ao that, 
in Ohrysostom's words, these offences to those are as a drop of water to 
the boandless ooean.t 

The whole demeanor of the man in regard of his fellow-servant is 
graphically described ; "' Be laid hands an hinij and took kim hy He 
throat^ sayingj Pay me that thou otoestJ* When some press the word 
in the original, and find therein an aggravation of thli servant's harshness 
and cruelty, as though he was not even sure whether the debt were owing 
or not,^ ihia is ^on every ground to be rejected. That the debt was 
owing is plainly declared ; — ^he found a fellow-servant ^ t4^ owed him a 
hundred pence ;^^ and the very point of the whole parable would be lost by 
the supposition that we had here an oppressor or extortioner of the com- 
mon sort In that case it would not have needed to speak a parable ef 
the kingdom of heaven ; the law would have condemned such a one ; but 
b^re we have a far deeper lore— namely tiiis, that it is not always right^ 
but often most wrong, the most opposite to right, to press our righiSf 
that in the kingdom of grace, the summum jus may be indeed the sum- 
iva injuria. This man was one who would fain be measured to by God 
in one measure, while he measured to his brethren in another. But this 
may not be ; each man must take his choice ; he may dwell in the king- 
dom of grace ; but then, receiving grace, he must show grace ; finding 
love, he must exercise love. If on the contrary he exacts the uttermost, 
pushes his rights as far as they will go, he must look to have the utter- 
most exacted from him, and in the measure that he has meted to have it 
measured back to him again. — It was in vain that ^^kisfelloiihservantfett 
down at his feet, and besought him^" using exactly the same words of 
entreaty which he, in the agony of his distress, had used, and using had 

♦ The Hebrew talent =800 shekels. (Exod. xxxviii. 25, 26.) Assuming this, 
the proportion of the two debts wonld be as follows : 

10000 talents : 100 pence :: 1260000 : 1. 
that is, one million two hundred and fifty thousand to one. 

t Melancthon : Ideo antem tanta summa ponitur, ut sciamus nos valde multa 
et magna peccata habere coram Deo. Sicut fkcil^ invenies nralta, si vitam toam 
aspicies; magna est secnritas camalis, mag^ia negligentia in invocatione, magna 
diffidentia, et malt» dnbltationes do Deo. Item vagantnr sine fine capiditstes 
variie. 

X Erasmus : '^wrtytpt obtorto collp trahebat, . . . pertinet ad vi trahentem va 
fai carcerem, vel in Jodicem. 

$ The cf Ti ^c£\€cf , which reading, as the more difficnlt, is to be preferred to 
6 n ^€(Xt<f , and which is retained by Lachmann, does not imply any doubt as to 
whether the debt were really due or no; but the conditional form was originally, 
though of course not here, a ceurteovs form of making a demand, as there Is oAea 
the same courteous use of Umt. 
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CMndmeroj: he eontinued inexorable; he '^tcent," that is, departed, 
dragging the other with him till he conld eonsign him into the safii 
keeping of the jailer; and thns in the words of St Ghrysostom, ha 
refused ^ to reeognize the port in which he had himself so lately escaped 
shipwreck ;" but deliyered over his fellow-servant to the extreme severity 
of the law, unconscious that he was condemning himself, and revoking 
his own mercy. 

But such is man, so hard-hearted and cruel, when he walks other^ 
wise than in a constant sense of forgiveness received from God ; igno- 
rance or forgetfulness of his own guilt mi^es him harsh, unforgiving, ftnd 
cruel to others ; or if by chance he is not so, he is only hindered from 
being so by the weak defences of natural character, which may at any 
moment be broken down. The man who knows not his own guilt, is ever 
ready to exclaim, as David in the time of his worst sin (2 Sam. xiL 5), 
^ The man that hath done this thing shall surely die ;" to be as extreme 
in judging others, as he is slack in judging himself ; while, on the other 
hand, it is they that are spiritual to whom Paul commits the restoring 
of a brother who should be '< overtaken in a fault" (Gal. vi. 1); and 
when he urges on Titus the duty of being gentle, and showing meekness 
unto all men, he adds (Tii iii. 3), ^¥ot we ourselves also were sometimes 
foolish, disobedient, deceived, serving divers lusts and pleasures." In 
exact harmony with this view is that passage (Matt. i. 19), in which it is 
said that Joseph, ^ being a just man,"* would not make Mary a public 
example, whom yet ha must have believed to have done him grievous 
wrong. It is just in man to be humane, — ^to be humane is human; 
none but the altogether righteous may press his utmost rights ; whether 
he will do so or no is determined by altogether different considerations, 
hot he has not that to hold his hand, which every man has, even the 
sense of his own proper guilt (John viii. 7-9.) 

But not in heaven only is there indignation, when men are thus 
measuring to others in so different a measure from that which has been 
mea9ured to them. There are on earth also those who have learned 
what is the meaning of the mercy which the sinner finds, and the 
obligations which it lays on him — and who gfieve over all the lack of 
love and lack of forbearance which they behold around them : " When 
kis fellow-servants saw lahat was done^ they toere very sorry?^ They 
were sorry — their lord (ver. 34) was wroth ; to them grief, to him anger, 
is ascribed. The distinction is not accidental, nor without its grounds. 
In man, the sense of his own guilt, the deep consciousness that whatever 
sin he sees come to ripeness in another, exists in its germ and seed in 
his own heart, the feeling that all flesh is one, and that the sin of on« 

* AdcwM, wkidi duysostom makes ther ea ^xp^t^^t ^m««4«» 
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oiUft for humiliation from all, will ever cause Borrow to be the predc^ 
minant feeling in his heart, when the spectacle of moral evil is brought 
before his eyes \ but in Qod the pure hatred of sin,* whioh is, indeed, 
his love of holiness at its negative side, finds place. Being sorry, tiiey 
*^came and toldimto their lord all that tvas done;^* eyen as the right- 
eous complain to G^, and mourn in their prayer over the oppressions 
that are wrought in their sight : the things which they cannot set right 
themselves, the wrongs which they are not strong enough to redress 
themselves, they can at least bring unto him, and he hears their ory. 
The king summons the unthankful and unmerciful servant into hia 
presence, and addresses to him words of severest rebuke, which it is 
noticeable he had not used before for his debt's sake, but now he uses 
on account of his cruelty and ingratitude— ^'O thou wicked servani^\ 
I forgave thee all that debt, because thou desiredst me: shouldest not 
thou also have had compassion on thy fdhuhservant^ even an I had 
pity on thee V^ — ^wert thou not bound, was there not a moral obligation 
on thee, to show compassion, — even as compassion had been shown to 
thee?| We may here observe, that the guilt laid to his charge is this, 
not that, needing mercy, he refused to show it, but that having received 
metoj he remains unmerciful still; a most important difference! — bo 
that they who like him are hard-hearted and cruel, do not thereby bear 
witness that they have received no mercy; on the contrary, the Btress of 
their offence is, that having received an infinite mercy, they remain 
unmerciful yet. The objective fact, the great mercy for the world, that 
Christ has put away sin and that we have been made partakers in oar 
baptism of that benefit, stands firm, whether' we allow it to exercise a 
purifying, sanctifying, humanizing influence on our hearts or not Our 
faith apprehends, indeed, the benefit, but has not created it, any more 
than our opening our eyes upon the sun has set it in the heavens. 

^^And his lord toas toroth^ and delivered him to the tormentors^ 
aooording to that word, "' He shall have judgment without mercy, that 



* On the Iang:nAg;e of Scripture, attributing anger, repentance, Jealousy to God, 
there are some very valuable remarks in Augustine's reply to the cavils of a Mani- 
duean {Con. Adro, Leg, et Proph., 1. 1, c. 20) : Poenitentia Dei non est post eirorem : 
Ira Dei not habet pertnrbati animi ardorem : Misericordia Dei non habet compa- 
tientis miserum cor : Zelus Dei non habet mentis livorem. Sed poenitentia Dei 
didtur rerum in ejus potcstate constitutarum hominibos inopinata mutaUo : Ira 
Dei est vindicta peccati : Misericordia Dei est l)onitas opitulantis : Zelus Dei est 
proTidcntia quH non sinit eos quos subditos habet impune amare quod prohibet 
Gf. Ad Simplie., 1. 2, qu. 2. 

t Bengel : Sic non vocatus f^erat ob debitum —a remark which Origen and 
Chrysostom had already made. 

t See Chrtsostom, De SimuU., Horn 20, 6, an admirable diseooxse. 
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bath showed no meroy." (Jftm. ii. 13.) Before he had dealt with hhn 
as a creditor with a debtor, now as a judge with a criminal. '^The 
iormeniors^ ore not merely the keepers of the prison as such ; bat those 
who also, as the word implies, shall make the life of the prisoner bitter 
to him ; eyen as there are '^tormentors " in that world of woe, whereof 
this prison is a figure — fellow-sinners and evil angels — instruments of 
the just, yet terrible judgments of Ood.* But here it is strange that 
the king delivers the offender to prison and to punishment not for his 
ingratitude or cruelty, but for the very debt which would appear before 
to have been entirely and without conditions remitted to him. When 
Hammond says, that the king ^ revoked his designed mercy," and would 
transfer that to the relation between God and sinners, this is an examjde 
of those evasions of a difficulty by help of an ambiguous expression, dt- 
a word ingeniously thrust in by the commentator, which are so frequent 
even in some of the best interpreters of Scripture. It was not merely 
a mercy detignedj the king had not merely purposed to forgive him, but 
in the distinct words of the earlier part of the parable he ^forgave him 
ike debt,^^ An ingenious explanation is that which would make the debt 
for which he is now cast into prison, the debt of mercy and love, which 
he had not paid, but which yet was due, according to that word of Si 
Panics, *< Owe no man any thing, but to love one another ;" but neither 



^ Grotiiu makes the Jkuranrrai merelj^SfiTio^Aaccf , and Kuinoel, who ob» 
serves that debtors are given to safe keeping, but not to tortures ; but this seems 
rather inaccurately stated, since we know, for instance, that in early times of Rome 
there were certain legal tortures, in the shape, at least, of a chain weighing fifteen 
pounds, and a pittance of food barely suf9eient to sustain life (see Arkold** fitsf. 
of Boma^ y. 1, p. 186), which the creditor was allowed to apply to the debtor fbt 
^e purpose of bringing him to terms ; and no doubt they often did not stop here^ 
The old centurion (Liyy, 2. 23) complains : Ductum se ab creditore non in servi- 
tinm, sed tn ergastulum et camiflcinam esse : inde ostentare tergum, foedom recen- 
tibus vestigiis yulnenim. In the East, too, where there is a continual suspicion 
that those who may appear the poorest, and who affirm themselves utterly insol- 
vent, are actually in possession of some secret hoards of wealth, as is very oftea 
the case, the torture (fiAffwo%\ in one shape or another, would be often applied, as 
we know that it is often nowadays, to make the debtor reveal these hoards ; or if 
not with this hope, his life is often made bitter to him for the purpose of wringing 
the money demanded, ftom the compassion of his friends. In all these cases the 
Jailer would be naturally the instrument employed for the purpose of inflicting 
these pains oa the prisoner ; (see 1 Kin. xxii. 27 ;) so that there is no reason why 
we should understand by these " iorm/tniofs^^ merely the keepers of the prison, 
" the Jailers," as Tyndale^ and Granmer's Bibles give it, and not rather accept the 
word in its proper sense. Besides, if the unforgiving servant had merely been 
given into ward, his punishment would now have been less than that with whicb 
he was threatened, when his oflbnce was not near so great as now it had 1 
te then he was to have been sold into siavevy. 
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ean tbis be aooepted as satuifaotory. Nor are the oaaes of Ad<mijah and 
Shimei (1 Ean* ii.), which are sometimee addaced, altogether in poini 
Thej no doubt, on oooasion of their later o£fenoes, were punished fiur 
more severely than probably they would have been, had it not been for 
their former offences ; yet still it is not the former mmes whiok are 
revived that they may be punished, but the later offianoe which oaUs 
down its own punishment ; and moreover, to produoe parallels from the 
questionable acts of imperfect men, is but a poor way of establishing the 
righteousness of God. 

The question herein involved, Do sins, once forgiven, return on the 
■inner through his after offences ? is one frequently and fully diseosMd 
by the Schoolmen;* and of course this parable, and the arguments 
.which may be drawn from it, always take a prominent place in such 
discussions. But it may be worthy of consideration, whether the 
difficulties do not arise mainly from our allowing ourselves in too 
dead and formal a way of contemplating the forgiveness of sins ;-^from 
our suffering the earthly circumstances of the remission of a debt to 
embarrass the heavenly truth, instead of regarding them as helps, bat 
at the same time weak and often fsdling ones, for the setting forth that 
truth. One cannot oonceive oi remission of sins apart from living 
communion with Christ \ this is one of the great ideas brought out in 
our baptismal service, that we are members of a righteous Person 
and justified in him. But if through sin we cut ourselves off from 
communion with him, we fall back into a state of nature, which is of 
itself a state of condemnation and death, a state upon which therefore 
the wrath of God is abiding. If then, laying apart the contemplation 
of a man's sins as a formal debt, which must either be forgiven him or 
not — ^we contemplate the life out of Christ as a state of wrath, and the 
life in Christ as a state of grace, the first a walking in darkness, and 
the other a walking in the light, we can better understand how a man's 
sins should return upon him; that is, he sinning anew falls back into the 
darkness out of which he had been delivered, and no doubt all that he 
has done of evil in former times adds to the thickness of that darkness, 
causes the wrath of God to abide more terribly on that state in which 
he now is, and therefore upon him. (John v. 14.) Even as also it must 
not be left out of sight that all forgiveness short of the crowniDg act of 

* By Pet. Lombard, 1. 4, dist. 22 ; AauiNAs {Sum. T^eol., pan 8, qu. 88), and 
H. DE Sto Tictore. {De Sacram., 1. 2, pars 14, c. 9 : Utnim peccata semel dimiflsa 
redcant.) Gf. Augustine, De Bapi,, Con, Don.^ 1. 1, c. 12. Gajetan, quoting Rom. 
zl 29, " the gifts of Grod are without repcntanco " (o^crofi^AiTTa), explains thus 
the recalling of the pardon which had once been granted : Repetnntor debita aemel 
dooata, non ut fherant pri6s debita, aed ut mod6 efibcta aunt materia ingratitodl* 
nto,— which is exactly the decision of Aquinas* 
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ferghrenass and meroy, which will find place on tha daj of jadgment, 
and will be followed by a toial impossibility of sinning any more, is 
eonditional, — ^in the very nature of things so conditional, that the 
condition must in every case be assumed, whether stated or no; that 
condition being that the forgiyen man abide in faith and obedience, in 
that state of grace into which he has been brought ; which he whom the 
unmerciful servant here represents, had not done, but on the contrary 
evid^Uy and plainly showed by his conduct, that he had "^ forgotten 
that he was purged from his old sins." He that is to partake <rf 
the final salvation must abide in Christ, else he will be ^cast fortn^ 
as a branch, and withered." (John xv. 6.) This is the condition, not 
arbitrarily imposed from without, but belonging to the very essence of 
the salvation itself; as, if one were drawn from the raging aea, and set 
«pon the safe shore, the condition of his continued safety would be that 
he abode there, and did not again cast himself into the raging waters. 
In this point of view an interesting parallel will be supplied to this 
parable by 1 John L 7, ^ If we walk in the light as he is in the light^ 
we have fellowship one with another, and the blood of Jesus Ohrist his 
Son deanseth ns from all sin." He whom this servant represents does 
not abide in the light of love, but falls back into the old darkness ; he 
has, therefore, no fellowship with his brother, and the cleansing power 
of that Uood ceases from him. 

It is fjuniliar to many that the Bomish theologians have often found 
an argument for purgatory, in the words ^ tUl he should pay all that ioa$ 
ducy"* as on the parallel expression, Mati v. 26 ; as though they desig- 
nated a limit beyond which the punishment shoul^ not extend. But it 
seems plain enough that the phrase is nothing more than a proverbial 
one, to signify that the offender should now be dealt witii according to 
the extreme rigor of the law ;t that he should have justice without mer- 
oy, that always paying, he should never have paid off his debt For 
since man could never acquit the slightest portion of the debt in which 
he is indebted to Gh>d, the putting that as a condition of his liberajbion, 
which it was impossible could ever be fulfilled, was the strongest possi- 
ble way of expressing the eternal duration of his punishment ; just as, 
when the Phocaeans abandoning their city swore that they would not 
return to it again, till the mass of iron which they plunged into the sea 
appeared once more upon the surface, it was in fact the most emphatio 

^ Soe Gerhard's Loci TkeoU., loc. 27, c 8. ChryBOstom rightly explains it» 
rtritm Snrrticwf, otfrt 'fhp &«'o8c$o'ci iror^, and Augustine {De Serm. Dam. in Mm,, 
L 1, c. 11) : Donee solyas . . . miror si non earn significat posnam qn» vooatur «teiw 
■a. So Remigins : Semper solvet, sed nunquam persdvet. 

t Jvuit as the Roman proverhs, Ad nummn solvere, ad extremum aasem sol* 
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form they ooold deviBe of deelaring that they would ne?er retun;-* 
•aoh an emphaUo expression is the present.* 

The Lord oonoludes with a word of earnest warning: ^ So Ukewim 
shall my hetwenly Bxther do also unto you, if ye from your heartsf far» 
give not eoery one kis brother their trespasses." ^ Sc^* — with tiie same 
rigor ; suoh treasures of wrath, as well as such treasures of graoe, are 
with hinL He who could so greatly forgive, can also so greatly punish. 
Ghrysostom observes, that he says, my heavenly Father, meaning to 
imply — yours he will not be, since so acUng yon will have denied the 
relationship; but this observation can scarcely be correot, since our 
Lord often says. My Father, when no such reason can be assigned (at 
ver. 19). On the declaration itself we may observe that, according te 
the view given in Scripture, the Christian stands in a middle pointy 
between a mercy received and a mercy yet needed. Sometimes the first 
is urged upon him as an argument for showing mercy — ^ forgiving one 
another as Christ forgave you'' (Col. iii. 13 ; Ephcs. iv. 32) ; sometimes 
the last, ^ Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy" (Matt 
V. 7) ; " Forgive and ye shall be forgiven" (Luke vL 37 ; Jam. v. 9) ; 
and so the son of Sirach (zxviiL 3, 4), '^ One man beareth hatred againal 
another, and doth he seek pardon from the Lord ? he showeth no meroy 
to a man who is like himself, and doth he ask forgiveness of his own 
sins !" — so that while he is ever to look back on the mercy received as 
the source and motive of the mercy which he shows, he also looks for- 
ward to the mercy which he yet needs, and which he is assured that the 
merciful, according to what Bengel beautifully calls the Benigna taUo 
of the kingdom of God, shall receive as a new provocation to its abun* 
dant exercise. Tholuck has some good remarks upon this point: '' From 
the circumstance that mercy is here [Matt. v. 7] promised as the recom- 
pense of anterior mercy on our part, it might indeed be inferred that 
under ' merciful' we are to imagine such as have not yet in any degree 
partaken of mercy ; but this conclusion would only be just on the sup* 
position, that the divine compassion consisted in an isolated act, which 
could be done to man but once for all. Seeing, however, that it is an 
act which extends over the whole life of the individual, and reaches its 

* Just 80 Macbctth thinks he has the strongest assurance of safety, while that is 
pat as a condition of his defeat, which he counts can never come to itass : 

" Let them flj all ; 
HU Biraam wood remove to Dunsioane 
I camiot taint with fear." 

t 'At^ tAp icttpSi&F= iK ^x^s, Ephes. vi. 6 ; to the exclusion, not merely of acts 
of hostility, but also of all fA^auccucta. H. de Sto Yictore : Ut nee opere exeroeat 
▼indictam, nee corde resenret malitiam ; and Jerome : Dominus addidit, de cordi- 
bus vestris, ut omnem simulationem flctte pacis averteret. 
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ealminAting point in eternity, it behooves us to consider the compassion 
of Qod for man, and man for his brethren, as reciprocally calling forth 
and affording a basis for one another."* And this seems the explanation 
of a difficulty suggested by Origen,t namely, where in time we are to 
place the transactions shadowed forth in this parable ! — ^for on ,the ono 
hand, there are reasons why they should be placed at the end of this 
present dispensation, since, it might be asked, when else does God take 
account with his servants for condemnation or acquittal ? while yet on 
the other hand, if it were thus placed at the end of the dispensation, 
what further opportunity would there be for the forgiven servant to 
show the harshness which he actually does show to his fellow-servant? 
The difioolty disappears, when we no longer contemplate forgiveness as 
an isolated act, which must take place at some definite moment, but 
consider it as ever going forward, — as running parallel with and extend- 
ing over the entire life.| 

* Afuiegung der Bergpredigt^ p. 98. 

t Camm. \% Mattk,, xriii. 

% Theve Is a fine story inostrative of this parable, told by Fleury {Hut, Ecdes., 
V. 2, p. S84) It it briefly this. Between two Christians at Antioch enmity and 
diviston had fitllen out. After a while one of them desired to be reconciled, but 
the other, who was a priest, ref^ised. While it was thus with them, the persecu- 
tion of Yakrian began ; and Sapricins, the priest, having boldly confessed himself 
a Christian, was on the way to death. Nioephoms met him and again sued fbr 
peace, which was again reAised. While he was seeking and the other refVising, 
they arrived at the place of execution. He that should have been the martyr was 
here terrified, offered to sacrifice to the gods, and despite the entreaties of the 
other did so, making shipwreck of his fiiith : while Nioephoms, boldly confessing, 
stepped in his place, and received the crown which Sapridus lost This whole 
itoiy nms finely parallel with our parable. Befbre Sapricius could have had grace 
to oonibss thus to Christ, he must have had his own ten thoustnd talents forgiven; 
but leAising to forgive a fki lesser wrong, to put away the displ^ssure he had 
tiken up on some infinitely lighter grounds against his brother, he forfeited all the 
advudtages of his position, his Lord was angry, took away fhnn his grace, and suf- 
fered him again to fell under those powers of evil flrom which he had been once 
delivered. It comes out, too, in this story, that it is not merely the outward wrong 
and ootimge upon a brother, which constitutes a likeness to the unmerciAil servant, 
but the unforgiving temper, even apart fh>m all such. So Augustine {QmuL 
Evang^ L 1, qu. 25) : Noluit ignoeoere, . . . intelligendum, tenuit o<mtra eum hune 
Miimnm, ut supplida illi veUet 
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Matthew xx. 1-16. 

This parable stands in closest connection with the four last rerses of 
the preceding chapter, and can only be rightly understood by their help, 
so that the actual division of the chapters is here peculiarly unfortunate, 
causing, as it has often done, this parable to be explained quite indepen- 
dently of the context, and without any attempt to show the circumstances 
out of which it sprung. And yet on the right tracing of this connection, 
Itnd the showing how the parable grew out of, and was in fact an answer 
to, Peter's question, ^ What shall we have ?" the success of the exposi- 
tion will mainly depend. The parable now to be considered is only sec- 
ond to that of the Unjust Steward in the number of explanations,* and 
those the most widely different, that have been proposed for it ,* as it is 
also only second to that, if indeed second, in the difficulties which beset 
it These Chrysostomf states clearly and strongly; though few, I think, 
will be wholly satisfied with his solution of them. There is first the dif- 
ficulty of bringing the parable into harmony with the saying by which 
it is introduced and concluded, and which it is plainly intended to illus- 
trate : and secondly, there is the moral difficulty, the same as finds place 
in regard of the elder brother in the parable of the Prodigal Son,-^ 
namely, how can one who is himself a member of the kingdom of Ood 
^ be held," as Chrysostom terms it, ^ by that lowest of all passions, enyy^ 
and an evil eye," grudging in his heart the favors shown to other mem- 
bers of that kingdom ? or, if it be denied that these murmurers and 
envious are members of that kingdom, how is this denial reconcilable 

* Haae {Leben Jesu, p. 147), gives the literature connected with this parable, 
consisting of no less than fifteen essays, most of them separately published ; and 
has yet omitted some, of which the titles are given in Wolf's Cura. 

t In MaUh., Bam. 64. 
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with the fact of their having kbored all day in the vineyard, and ulti 
mately carrying away their own reward 7 And lastly, there is the dif* 
ftenlty of deciding what is the salient point of the parable, the main doc- 
trine which we are to gather from it. 

Of those who have sought to interpret, it there are first they, who 
see in the equal penny to all, the key to the whole matter, and who say 
that the lesson to be learned is this, — the equality of rewards in the 
kingdom of GKkL* This was the explanation which Luther gave in his 
earlier works, though he afterwards saw reason to alter his opinion. But 
kowever this may appear to agree with the parable,! it evidently agrees 
not at all with the saying, of which that is clearly meant to be the illus- 
tration — ^Many that are first shall be last^ and the last shall be first •**% 
iot that equality would be, — not a reversing of their order, but a setting 
of all upon a level. Others affirm that the parable is meant to set forth 
this truth, — that G^ does not regard the length of time during which 
men are occupied in his work, but the fidelity and strenuous exertion 
with which they accomplish that work.^ Of this view there will pre- 
sently be occasion to speak more at large ; it will be enough now to ob- 
serve that the assumption that the last-hired laborers had worked more 
strenuously than the first, is entirely gratuitous ; — this circumstance, if 
the narrative had turned on it, would have scarcely been omitted. — 
Calvin again asserts that its purpose is to warn us against being over- 
oonfident, because we have begun well;) lest (though this is not his illus- 

* Angiistiqie also {Serm, 848) says of the penny to all : Denarios ille vitae nter- 
na est, qtm omnibus par est,— but without affirming equality in the kingdom of 
God ; for all the stare, as he goes on to say, are in the same flnnament, yet " one 
sUr dififereth flrom another star In glory :" (Splendor dispar, coelom oommmie.) 
C£ Dt Sonet. Virgin.^ c. 26. In like manner Bernard, In Ps, Qoi habitat, 
Arm. 9, 4 ; and see Ambrose, Ep. 7, c. 11, and Gregory the Great, Moral., 1. 4, 
e. 86. 

t Yet Spanheim {Dub. Evang., r. 8, p. 785) is not easily answered, when 
against this he says : Nee enim per denarium vita SBtema intelligi potest, quippe 
qui denarios datur etiam mnrmuratoribus et invidis, nee datns exsatiat, et datnr 
fllis qui recedere jubentur a Domino, (ver. 14.) Atqni nee mnrmuratorum portio 
est vita SBtema, nee inYidoram,'nec homines a Deo abdndt, sed coqjungit com illo, 
nee nlli datnr, cui non plenam adfbrat satietatem gandiomm. 

X Fritzche, indeed, finds no difficulty in giving the sense of the gnome thus : 
Qui postremi ad Messiam se adplicuerunt, primis accensebnntnr, et qni primi eum 
•eoati sunt, postremis :— bat this is dofaig evident violence to the words. 

4 So Maidonatus : Finis parabolsB est mercedem vitae SBtenus non tempori quo 
qois laboravit, sed labori et operi qnod fboit respondere ; and Kuinoel the same. 

II Non alio Dominnm spectAsse quam ut 8U08 ad pergendum continnis stimulis 
iadtaret. Scimos enim segnitiem fere ex nimia fiducia nascL If we fbund, indeed, 
the gnome by itself, we might then say that such was his purpose in it ; see the 
admirable use which Chryso«tom (/» Matth., Ham. 67| ad faum) makes of it, In 
this regard. 
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tnttion), like the hare in the &ble, growing careless and remisf in ov 
exertions, we allow others to ontnin ns : and so haying seemed the firsts 
fldl into the hindmost rank, — ^that it conveys a warning that no one be- 
gin to boast, or consider the battle won, till he put off his armor. Biil 
neither will this agree with the oircamstanees of the parable, sino6 the 
laborers who were first engaged are not aocosed of having grown sLadc 
fai labor daring the latter part of the day. 

There are others who make — ^not the penny equal to all, bat the sae- 
cessive hoars at which the different bands of laborers were hired, the 
most prominent circumstance of the parable. And these interpreters 
may be again subdivided, for there are first those who, as Origen and 
Hilary, make it to contain a history of the different summonses to a 
work of righteousness, which Ood has made to men from the beginning of 
the world, — ^to Adam, — to Noah, — ^to Abraham, — to Moses, — and lastly to 
the apostles, bidding them each, in his order, to go work in his vineyard. 
Of these, all the earlier lived during weaker and more imperfect dispen- 
sations, and underwent, therefore, a harder labor, in that they had not 
snoh abundant gifts of the Spirit, such clear knowledge of the grace of 
€k>d in Christ, to sustain them, as the later called, the members of the 
Ohristian Ohurch. Their heavier toil, therefore, might aptly be set forth 
by a longer period of work, and that at the more oppressive time of the 
day (compare Acts zv. 10); while the apostles, and the rest of the 
fkithful who were called into God's vineyard at the eleventh hour (the 
last time, or the last hour, as St. John [1 Ep. ii. 18] calls the Christian 
dispensation), and were made partakers of the larger, freer grace that 
was now given in Christ, had to endure little by comparison. But in 
r^ard to this explanation,* it may be asked, taken could that murmuring 
have taken place, even supposing the people of God could thus grudge 
because of the larger grace freely bestowed upon others ? Those prior 
generations could not have so murmured in their lifetime, for before the 
things were even revealed which God had prepared for his people that 
came after, they were in their graves. Far less is it to be conceived as 

* Were it the right one, John iv. 86-88 would afford a most interesting paralld; 
for it is exactly this which is there declared. The "other men" that labored 
(ver. 88) are the g;eneration8 that went before, doing their harder tasks under the 
Law, breaking up the &llow ground of men's hearts, and with toil and tears sowing 
thehr seed,— this would answer to the bearing here the burden and heat of the day. 
The blessedness of the disciples is there magnified, in that theirs is an easier task, 
the reaping and gathering in of the spiritual harvest ; they enter upon other men'k 
labors ; — ^which is the counterpart to the coming into the vineyard at the eleventh 
hour. But the true filing of the first laborers and of the last, of the hardest- 
tasked and the lightest, is there also declared, the only fbeling which could find 
place in the kingdom of God, they "rejoice together" (ver 86), are unenvying 
partakers of the same Joy. 
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inding pkoe in the dmy of jadgment, or in the kingdom of love made per- 
&ct. Unless, then, we quite explain away the murmuring, and say with 
Ohrysostom, that the Lord only introduced it to magnify the greatness 
of the things freely given to his disciples, which he would thus imply 
were so great and glorious, that those who liyed before they were imparted 
might be provoked to murmur at the comparison of themselves with their 
more richly endowed successors, were it possible to imagine that such a 
feeling ci envy could be entertained in their hearty — ^unless we accept 
this ingenious solution of the difficulty, this explanation of the parable 
seems almost untenable, as, were it worth while, much more might be 
brought against it — Then there are, secondly, they who, in the difierent 
hours at which the laborers are hired, see the different periods of men's 
lives, at which they enter on the work of the Lord ; and who affirm that 
the purpose is to encourage those who have entered late on his service, 
now to Jabor heartily, not allowing the consciousness of past negligences 
to dispirit them, since they too, if only they will labor with their might 
lor the time, long or short, which remains, shall receive a full reward 
with the rest This is, in the main, Chrysostom's view;* but while, 
under certain limitations, such encouragement may undoubtedly be 
drawn from the parable, it is another thing to say that this is the admo- 
nishment which it is especially meant to convey. If that were the inter- 
pretation, in what living connection would the parable stand with what 
went before, with Peter's question which occasioned it, or with the spirit 
out of which that question grew, and which this teaddng of the Lord 
was meant to meet and to correct? 

But the explanation which is very frequently offered, and which 
certainly contains more truth in it than all which have hitherto been 
passed under review, is that which makes the parable a warning and a 
prophecy, of the causes which would lead to the rejection of the Jews, 
the first called into the vineyard of the Lord; — ^these causes being 
mainly their proud appreciation of themselves and of their own work ; 
their dislike at seeing the Gkntiles, so long aliens from the common- 
wealth of Israel, put on the same footing, admitted at once to equal 
privileges with themselves in the kingdom of dod : — and an agrconient 
or covenant being made with the first hired, and none with those subse- 
quently engaged, has seemed a confirmation of this view. Doubtless 
this application of the parable is by no means to be excluded. It toas 

* And also Jerome's {Comm, in Malik.) : Mihi yidentor prim» horsB esse ope- 
rarii Samuel et Jeremias et Baptista Johannes, qui peasant cum Psahnista dicere, 
Ex utero matris me» Dons es tu. TertisB vero horsB operarii sunt qui in pubertate 
•enire Doo cspenmt Sextss hone, qui matora ntate suoepenmt Jngom Christi : 
■DiMB, qui Jam dedinant ad senimn : porro nndedmn, qii ultima lenectato. St 
tamen omnes pariter aocipiunt premium, licet divenus labor sit 
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BoteUy fulfilled in the Jews ; their conduct did supply a solemn 
firmation of the need of the warning here given : bat its applicatioa is 
uiiyersal and not partionlar ; this fulfilment was only one out of many: 
Ibr our Lord's words are so rich in meaning, so bring out the essential 
and permanent relations between man and God, that they are continually 
finding their fulfilment Had this however been the meaning, whidi our 
Lord had exclusively, or even primarily, in his eye, we should expect to 
hear of but two bands of laborers, the first hired and the last: all those 
who come between would only serve to confuse and perplex the image. 
The solution sometimes given of thb objection, — ^that the sucoesaiFS 
hirings are the successive summonses to the Jews ; first, under Moses 
and Aaron ; secondly, under David and the kings ; thirdly, under the 
Maccabsean chiefs aiid priests ; and lastly, in the time of Christ and his 
apostles ; or that these are Jews, Samaritans, and proselytes of greater or 
less strictness, — seems devised merely to escape from an embam^sment^ 
and only witnesses for its existence without removing it* 

Better then to say that the parable is directed agunst a wrong 
temper, and spirit of mind, which indeed was notably manif^rted in the 
Jews, but which not merely they, but all men in possession of spiritual 
privileges, have need to be, and are here, warned against: while at the 
same time the immediate occasion from which the parable rose, was not 
one in which they were involved. This is clear, for the warning was not 
primarily addressed to them, but to the apostles, as the chiefest and 
foremost in the Christian Church, the earliest called to labor in the 
Lord's vineyard — ^ the first," both in time, and in the amount of suffer^ 
ing and toil which they would have to undergo. They had seen the rich 
young man (xix. 22) go sorrowful away, unable to abide the proof by 
which the Lord had mercifully revealed to him how strongly he was yet 
holden to the world and the things of the world. They (for Peter here, 
as in so many other instances, is the representative and spokesman of 
all) would fain know what t?ieir reward should be, who had done this 
very thing from which he had shrunk, and had forsaken all for the 
Oospel's sake. (ver. 27.) The Lord answers them first and fully, that 
they and as many as should do the same for his sake, should reap an 
abundant reward, (ver. 28, 29.) At the same time the question itself^ 
^ What shall we have?" was not a right one; it was putting their relation 
to their Lord on a wrong footing ; there was a tendency in the question 
to bring their obedience to a calculation of so much work, so much 
reward. There was also a certain self-complacency lurking in this 



* This explanation of the parable, however, is maintained by, and 
Grotins : and also by Mr. Qreswell (^Exp. of the Par,, v, 4, p. 870, seq.) who 
done for it every thing whereof it is capable, to win acceptance for it. 
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q^eeeh^ not so mudi a yam oonfidenoe in themselyes, considered by 
tiiemaelyeB, as a comparison for self-exaltation with others— a compa- 
rison between themselves who had not shrank back from the command 
lo forsake all, and the yoong man who had foand the requirement too 
bard for him. That spirit of self exalting comparison of ourselves with 
others, which is so likely to be stirring when we behold any signal 
fiulnre on their part, was at work in them ; and the very answer whidi 
the Lord gave to th^ir question would have been as fiiel to the fire, 
unless it had been aecompanied with the warning of the parable. It is 
true that this self-complacent thought was probably only as an under* 
thoiight in Peter's mind, obscurely working within him, one of which he 
was himself hardly conscious; but the Lord, who knew what was in man, 
saw with a glance into the depths of his heart, and having given an 
answer to the direct question, went on by this further teaching, to nip 
at once the evil sprout in the bud before it should proceed to develope 
itself further. ^ Not of works, lest any man should boast ;" this was the 
truth which they were in danger of losing sight of, and which he would 
now by the parable enforce ; and if nothing of works, but all of grace 
for all, then no glorying of one over another could find place, no grudg- 
ing of one against another, no claim as of right upon the part of any. 

First indeed the liord answered the question, ^What shall we 
have?" As they in deed and in sincerity had forsaken all for Christ's 
sake, and desired to know what their reward should be, he does not 
think it good to withhold the reply, but answers them fully, — the 
reward shall be great. But having answered so, his discourse takes 
another turn,* as is sufficiently indicated in the words, ^ But many that 
are first shall be last ;" and he will warn them now against giving place 
tor much to that spirit out of which the question proceeded : for there 



* Gerhard : Sub flnem, quia Ghristo Petri et reliquonun confldentia non Aiit 
ignota, et verendum erat ne ob magniflcam hanc promissionem sese aliis pnefbr- 
lint, hone locum gravi sententia oondndit, qua ipsos et in primis Petmm snb 
modestU et meta continere copit, Molti antem primi enmt noyisaimi, et noWssimi 
primi . . . Kolite ergo altum sapere, nolite arroganter de vobia ipsis sentire. So 
also Olshausen, who refers Uf ver. 20-28 of this chapter (cf Mark x. 85), as an evi- 
dence how liable the promise (xix. 28) was to be perverted and misanderatood by 
tlie old man which was not yet wholly mortified in the apostles. But the whole 
matter has been strangely reversed by some, who instead of a warning and a cau- 
tiofo here, see rather in the parable a ft>llowing up of what has been aheady spoken : 
^'* Yon, the poor and despised, who might seem the last called, shall be first is 
the kingdom of God— while the first, the wise, the noble, and the rich, sach, 
for instance, as that young man and all the spiritoal chieft of the nation, shall be 
last in the day of the Lord." Bat this would indeed have been fuel to a fire 
which rather needed shddng, and which it was the very purpose of the parable to 
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wig therein a pluming of themselves upon their own work, an inyidioiui 
comparison of themselyes with others, a certain attempt to bring in QoA 
at ^eir debtor. In short, the spirit of the hireling spoke in that 
question, and it is against this spirit that the parable is directed, whidi 
might justly be entitled, On the nature of rewards in the kingdom of 
God, — the whole finding a most instructive commentary in Rom. iv. 1-4^ 
which passage supplies a parallel not indeed verbal, but a more deeply 
interesting, that is, a real parallel with the present 

As far as it is addressed to Peter, and in him to all true beliefen^ 
the parable is rather a warning against what might be, if ihey were not 
careful to watch against it, than a prophecy of what would be.* For we 
cannot imagine him who dwells in love as allowing himself in envious 
and grudging thoughts against any of his brethren, because, though they 
have entered later on the service of Ck)d, or been engaged on a lighter 
labor, they will yet be sharers with him of the same heavenly reward^ — 
or refusing to welcome them gladly to all the blessings and privileges of 
the communion of Christ. Least of all can we imagine him so to forget 
that he also is saved by grace, as to allow such hateful feelings to come to 
a head, actually to take form and shape, which they do in the parable,—* 
as jus^ying them to himself or to God, like the spokesman among the 
murmurers here. We cannot conceive this even here in our present 
imperfect state, and much less in the perfected kingdom hereafter ; for 
love ^rejoices in the truth,"t and the very fact of one so grudging 
against another would prove that he himself did not dwell in love, and 
therefore was himself under sentence of exclusion from that kingdom.^ 
It is then a warning to the apostles, and through them to all believers, 
of what might be, — not a prophecy of what shall be with any that share 
in the final reward; — ^a solemn warning that however long continued 
their work, abundant their labors, yet if they had not this charity to 
their brethren, this humility before God, they were nothing; — that 
pride and a self-complacent estimation of their work, like the fly in the 
ointment, would spoil the work, however great it might be, since that 
work stands only in humility ; and from first they would fall to last. — 

* Bengel : Respecta Apostolorum non est praedictio sed admonitia. 

t In the beautiful words of Leighton {Prcdecl. 6.) : *0 ^vos ^m rw ^iw x^ 
pen Bed caritas absolutissima, qua unusquisque simul cum sua alterius mutad feli- 
citate fruitur et beatus est ilia scillicet tanquam sua collietatas; unde inter illos 
inflnita quiedam beatitudlnis repercussio et multiplicatio est ; quails feret splendor 
auks auro et gemmis, pleno regam et magnatum choro, nitentis, ci^jos parietes spe- 
euHs undique lucidissimis obtecti essent. 

X Gregory the Great says excellently {Horn. 19, in Evang.) on this murmur- 
ing^ : Goelonun regnmn nullos murmurans accipit : nullus qui aocipit, murmuraie 
poterit. 
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There is then this difiference between the narration in the parable, and 
the truth of which it is the exponent, that while it would not have been 
oonaistent with equity for the householder altogether to have deprived 
the first laborers of their hire, notwithstanding theur pride and their 
diioontent, so that consequently they receiye their wages, and are not 
punished with more than a severe rebuke, yet the lesson to be taught to 
Peter, and through him to all disciples in all times, is, that the first may 
be altogether last, that those who seem chiefest in labor, yet, if they 
forget withal that the reward is of grace and not of works, and begin to 
boast and exalt themselves above their fellow-laborers, may altogether 
lose the things which they have wrought:* and those who seem last, 
may yet, by keeping their humility, be acknowledged first in the day of 
God ; — and in proof of this, the parable which follows was spoken. 

It commences thus : '^ The kingdom of heaven is like unto a ^lan 
that is a householder, which went out early in the morning to hire 
laborers into his vineyard i' in other words, The manner of God's 
dealings with those whom he calls to the privileges of working in his 
Church, — that is, his kingdom in its present imperfect development, — ^is 
similar to that of a householder, who went early in the morning to hire 
laborer&t ^his is ever true in the heavenly world, that Ck)d seeks his 
laborers, and not they him; ^You have not chosen me, but I have 
chosen you." (John xv. 16.) Every summons to a work in the heavenly 
vineyard is from the Lord : man's heart never originates the impulse ; 
all which is man's in the matter is, that he do not resist the summons, 
which it is his melancholy prerogative that he is able to do. It is 
^ a call," according to the instructive Scriptural expression : but as in 
the natural world a call implies no force, but is someUung which may be 
obeyed or refused, so also is it in the spiritual. 

The householder agreed with the first laborers for a penny a day.| 



* Gregory the Great again {Moral., 1. 19, c. 21) : Perit omne quod agitur, a! 
DOO BoUidt^ in humilitate coBtoditnr. 

t Fleck : Non in una persona sed in tota actione coUatio consistitj—a remark 
of frequent application. 

% A denarius, a Roman silver coin, which passed current as equal to the Greek 
drachm, though in fact some few grains lighter. It was =8i(i., at the latter end 
of the commonwealth ; afterwards, something less, of our money. It was not an 
uncommon, though a liberal day's pay. (See Tob. v. 14.) Morier, in his Second 
Jtmmey through Persia, p. 266, mentions having noted in the market-place at Ha> 
madan a custom like that alluded to in the parable :— " Here we observed every 
-iHoming befbre the sun rose, that a numerous band of peasants were collected with 
spades in their hands, waiting to be hired for the day to work in ihe surrounding 
lleldf . This custom struck me as a most happy illustration of our Saviour's para- 
ble, particularly when, passing by the same place late in the day, we fbund others 
>»Anding idle, and remembered his words, < Why stand ye here aU the day idle Y* 
10 
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yHhd different tenas upon which the different bands of laborers went to 
their work, would scarcely have been so expressly noted, nnless stresa 
were to be laid on it. An agreement was made by these first-hired labors 
an before they entered on their labor, exactly the agreement whidi 
Peter wished to make, ^'What shall we haye?" — ^while ihose sabee- 
qnently engaged went in a simpler spirit, trusting that whateyer waa 
right and equitable the householder would giye them. Thus we haya 
here upon the one side early indications of that wrong spirit which pre* 
iently comes to a head (yer. 11, 12) ; on the other side, we haye the 
true spirit of humble waiting upon the Lord, in full assurance that he 
win giye far more than we can desire or deserye, — ^that Ood is not un- 
righteous to forget any labor of loye, — ^that his senrants can safely troat 
in him, who is an abundant rewarder of all them that seek and that serre 
him.* 

At the third, at the sixth, and at the ninth hour, — at nine in the 
morning, at mid-day, and at three in the aftemoon,t he again went into 
the market-place,^ and those whom he found there disengaged, sent into 
his yineyard. — " And about the eleventh hour he went out and found 
others standing idUy and saith unto therriy Why stand ye here aU,^ day 
idkF All actiyity out of Christ, all labor that is not labor in his 
Church, is in his sight a standing idle. ^ Tfiey say unto hsm, Because 
no man hath hired us." There was a certain amount of rebuke in the 
question, which it is intended that this answer shall clear away ; for it 
belongs to the idea of the parable, that it shall be accepted as perfectly 
satisfactory. It is not then in a Christian land, where men grow up 
under sacramental obligations, with the pure word of Ck)d sounding in 

as most applicable to their situation, for on putting the yery same question to them 
they answered us, ' Because no man hath hired us.* " 

♦ Thus Bernard, in a passage {In Cant., Serm, 14, 4) containing many interest- 
ing allusions to this parable : Ille [ Judieus] pacto conventionis, ego placito volunta- 
tis innitor. 

t These would not, except just at the equinoxes, be exactly the hours, for tiie 
Jews, as well as the Greeks and Romans, divided the natural day, that between 
sunrise and sunset, into twelve equal parts, (John xi. 9,) which parts must of 
coarse have been considerably longer in summer than in winter; for though the 
difference between the longest and the shortest day is not so great in Palestine, as 
with us, yet is it by no means trifling ; the longest day is of 14^ 12» duration, the 
shortest of 9^ 48», with a difference therefore of 4^ 24», so that an hour on the 
longest day would be exactly 22» longer than an hour on the shortest The equi- 
noctial hours did not come into use until the fourth century. (See the Did. of Or, 
ttnd Rom. Anit., a. v. ffara, p. 486.) Probably the day was also divided into fbur 
larger parts here indicated, just as the Roman night into four watches, and indeed 
the Jewish no less : the four divisions of the latter are giv^i in a popular ibnn, 
Hark xiii. 85. (See Schoettgen's Hot. Heb.^ ^. 1) p. 136.) 

^ Kaldonatus : Totom miuidain qui extia Ecclesiaai est 
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tbeir eftrs, that this answer ooold be given^-or at least, only in sneh 
wofal cases as that whi^ our own land now presents, where in the 
bosom of the Church mnltitudes have been allowed to grow up ignorant 
of the blessing which her communion affords, and the responsibilities it 
lays upon them ; — and even in their mouths there would only be a par- 
tial truth^in the answer, '< No man hath hired us ;" since even they can- 
not be altogether ignorant of their Christian vocation. It would only be 
when the kingdom of God is first set up in a land, enters as a new and 
hitherto unknown power, that sinful men with full truth could answer, 
^ No man hath hired us, — ^if we have been living in disobedience to (}od, 
it has been because wo were ignorant of him, — ^if we were serving Satan, 
it was because we knew no other master, because we knew not that there 
was such a thing as living for God and for his glory, and bringing forth 
fruit to the honor of hb name." 

Yet while thus the excuse which the laborers in the parable plead, 
appertains not to them who, growing up within the Church, have de- 
spised to the last, or nearly to the last^ God's repeated biddings to go 
work in his vineyard — ^while the unscriptural corollary cannot be ap- 
pended to the parable,* that it matters little at what time of men's lives 
they enter heartily upon the service of God, how long they despise his 
vows and obligations which have been upon them from the beginning ; 
yet one would not deny that there is such a thing even in the Christian 
Church as men being called,— or to speak more correctly, since they 
were called long before, — as men obeying the calling and entering on 

* The author of a modem Latin essay, De Serd ResipiseenHAj anxious to rescue 
this part of the parable from the dangerous abuse to which it is often subjected, 
obterres that it should have been otherwise constructed, if such a doctrine were to 
be drawn ftom it : Oportuisset dlxisse regnum coelomm simile est homini egresso 
alto mane, ad conducendum operarios in yineam suam. Invenit tales quibus fecit 
maxima promissa, sed isti hsec rejecerunt, prsefbrentes manere in fbro ad ludendum 
et compotandum. Reversus est hortt tertit, eadem illis obtolit, et instantids eos 
rogavit, sed absque fhictu . . . Idem fecit hora sexta et nont, ipsius autem obla- 
tionea et promissiones semper f\ierunt in utiles. Illi quin etiam ipsum mal^ exoe- 
perunt, ipsique proterv^ dixerunt, quod nollent pro eo laborare. Ipse ne sic quidem 
oflbnsus, reversus est, c6m non nisi una diei hora superesset, eandemque obtulit 
summam quam mane. Illi tunc yidentes quod summam tantam lucrari possent 
labore momentaneo, tandem passi sunt hoc sibi persuaderi, spectantes maxima quod 
dies ferft transactus foret ante suum in vineam adventum. Augustine {Serm, 87, c. 
6) has the same line of thought : Numquid enim et illi, qui sunt ad vineam cou- 
docti, quando ad illos exibat pater&milias, ut conduceret quos invenit hora tertil 
. . . dixerunt illi ; Exspecta, non illuc imus nisi horl sexta 1 aut quos invenit horA 
sextl dixerunt ; Non imus nisi hora nona . . . Omxubus enim tantmndem daturas 
est : quare nos amplius fktigamur 1 Quid ille daturus sit et qjM ftcturus sit, penes 
ipsum consilium est. Tu quando vocaris, veni. Compare Gregory Nazanzi., Oral, 
40, c 20, agamst those who used this parable as an argument fbr deferring their 
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Ood's serrioe, at the third, or sixth, or ninth, or even the eleventh Looi 
Only the case of saoh will be parallel not to that of any of these labor 
ers, at least in regard of being able to make ihe same ezonse as they 
did, but rather to that of the son, who being bidden to go work in his 
fiither's vineyard, refused, but afterwards repented and went (Matt xju. 
28) ; and such a one, instead of excusing and clearing himilelf as re- 
spects the past^ which these laborers do, will on ihe contrary have deep 
repentance in his heart, while he considers all his neglected opportunities 
and the long-continued despite which he has done to the Spirit of grace. 
Yet while thus none can plead, " No man hath hired us," in a land where 
the Christian faith has long been established, and the knowledge of it 
brought home unto all men, the parable is not tiierefore without its ap- 
plication in such ; — since there will be there also many entering into the 
Lord's vineyard at different periods, even to a late one, of their lives, 
and who, truly repenting their past unprofitableness, and not attempt- 
ing to excuse it, may find their work, be it for a long or a short whUe, 
graciously accepted now, and may share hereafler in the full rewards of 
the kingdom. 

For in truth time belongs not to the kingdom of Qod, Not ^ How 
much hast thou done?" but <' What art thou now?" will be the great 
qpiestion of the last day. Of course we must never forget that all which 
men have done will greatly affect what they are; yet still the parable is 
a protest against the whole quantitative appreciation of men's works 
(the Bomanist), as distinct from the qualitative, against all which would 
make the works the end and man the means, instead of the man the end, 
and the works the means — against that scheme which, however uncon- 
sciously, lies at the root of so many of the confusions in our tiieology at 
this day.* 

* This mechanical as opposed to the dynamic idea of righteoosnees, is carried 
to the greatest perfection of all in the Chinese theology. Thus in that remarkable 
lAvre des recompenses et des peines, the mechanic, or to speak more truly, the arith- 
metic idea of righteousness, comes out with all possible distinctness. For exam- 
ple, p. 124 : Pour d^venir immortcl, il fkut avoir amass^ trois mille merites, et hoit 
cent actions vertnenses. How glorious, on the other hand, are Thaoler's words 
upon the way in which we may have restored to ns " the years which the canker- 
worm has eaten" (Joel ii. 25) : Libet hie qunrere quo pacto deperditnm tempos 
unqnam recuperare quis possit, cilim nullum sit tam breve et velox temporis mo- 
mentum, quod non totum cum omni virtute ac fkcultate nostrfi Deo creator! debea- 
mus. Sed hac in parte consilium sanissimom prsBstatnr. Avertat se quisque cum 
onmibas tam supremis qu6m inflmis viribus suis ab onmi loco et tempore, seque in 
illud Nunc setemitatls recipiat, ubi Dens essentialiter in stabili quodam Nunc 
existit. Ibi neque prseteritum aliquid est, neqne Aiturum. Ibi principium et flnia 
nniversi temporis pmsentia adsunt. Ibi, in Deo scilicet, deperdita omnia reperiun- 
tur. Et qui in consuetudinem ducunt sepius in Deum se inunergere atque in ipso 
oommorari, hi nimium flunt locupletes, immo plura inveniunt quim deperdere 
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^ So when even uku camej thelard of the vineyard saith unto his steuh 
ard^ Call the laborers^ and give them their hire, beginning fr<ym the hut 
unto the Jirst,^* In bidding bis steward to pay bis laborers tbe same 
OTening, be acted consistently with tbe merciful command of tbe law 
which enjoined concerning the hired servant^ << At his day thou shah 
give him bis hire, neither shall the snn go down upon it, for he is poor, 
and setteth his heart upon it." (Beut xxiv. 15. See Lev. xix. 13 ; 
Job. yiL 2 ; MaL iii. 5 ; Jam. v. 4 ; Tob. It. 14.) Christ is the steward, 
or the orersoer ratiier, set oyer all God's house. (Heb. iii. 6 ; John ▼. 
27 ; Matt. xL 27.) The whole economy of salyation«has been put into 
bis hands, and in this, of course, the distribution of rewards. In obe- 
dience to the householder's commands tiie laborers are called together ; 
the last hired, those who came in without any agreement made, receive a 
full penny. Here is encouragement for those that have delayed to en- 
ter on Qod^B service till late in their lives — not encouragement to delay, 
fbr we every where find in Scripture a blessing resting on early piety — 
but encouragement now to work heartily, and with their might. It is a 
great mistake to think that misgivings concerning the acceptance of 
their work will make men work the more strenuously ; on the contrary, 
nothing so effectually cuts the nerves of all exertion ; but there is that 
in this part of the parable which may help to remove such misgivings 
in those who would be most likely to feel them : it encourages them to 
labor in hope ; they too shall be sharers in the full blessings of Christ 
and of his salvation. 

It may be securely inferred, that all between the last and the first 
hired received the penny as well ; though it is the case of the first hired 
alone whieb is brought forward, as that in which the injustice, as the 
others conceived it, appeared the most striking. To assume, as so many 
have done, Chrysostom, Maldonatus, Hammond, Waterland, and of late 
Olshausen, that these first hired had been doing their work negligently 
by comparison, while the last hired, such for instance as a Paul, whom 
Origen in this view, and quoting 1 Cor. xv. 10, suggests, had done it 
with their might, and had in fact accomplished as much in their hour as 
the others in their day, is to assume that of which there b not the slight- 
est trace in the narrative. And more than this, such an assumption 
effectually Uunts the point of the parable, which lies in this very thing, 
that men may do and suffer much, infinitely more than others, and yet 
be rejected, while those others are received, — ^that the first may be last 
and the last first It is not indeed strange that a Rationalist interpreter 
Uke Euinoel should thus explain it ; for in fact the whole matter is thus 

foeant . . . Denique et neglecta omnia atque deperdlta in ipso quoque DomiolcM 
yawionki piecleilMiaotheaauro rqierire ae reciqwfare Beet 
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taken out of the spiritaal world, and brought down to the oommonesl 
region of senee ; Bince if one man does as much work in one hour as 
another in twelve, it is only natural that he should receiye an equal re- 
ward. Every difficulty disappears, — except indeed this, bow the Lord 
should have thought it worth his while to utter a parable for the justify- 
ing so very ordinary a transaction ; or if he did, should have omitted to 
state that very thing which formed the justifieation. But in truth this 
Tiew exactly brings us back to ^e leyel, from which to raise us the 
parable was expressly spoken — ^we have a Jewish,* instead ai an eran- 
gelical, parable, an affirmation that the reward is not of grace but of 
debt, — the very untruth which it is meant to gainsay. 

When those first hired received the same sum as the others and no 
more, ^ they murmured against the good man of the house, saying, These 
but have wrought but one hour, and thou hast made them equaluntou^, 
which have borne the burden and heat\ of the day,** These other, they 

* Singularly enougrl^i exactly rach a one is quoted by Lightfoot and othefs fhnn 
Ibe Talmud ; it is concemiiig a celebrated Rabbi, who died at a very early age, and 
is as follows : " To what was R. Boa Bar Chaija like 1 To a king who hired many 
laborers, among whom there was one hired, who perlbrmed his task extraordinarily 
well. What did the king 1 He took him aside and walked with him to and (h>. 
When even was come, those laborers came, that they might receive their hire, and 
he gave him a complete hire with the rest. And the laborers murmured, say- 
ing, ' We have labored hard all the day, and this man only two hours, yet he hath 
received as much wages as we.' The king said to them, ' He hath labored more in 
those two hours, than you in the whole day.' So R. Bon plied the law more in 
eight and twenty years than another in a hundred years." This parable appears 
in the Spicilegium of L. Capellus, p. 28, in an altered shape.— Yon Hammer {Fhtnd- 
gruben d. Orients j v. 1, p. 157) has a curious extract from the Sura^ or collection of 
Mahomet's traditional sayings, which looks like a distorted image of our parable. 
The Jew, the Christian, the Mahommedan are likened to three difierent bauds of 
laborers, hired at different periods of the day, at morning, at mid-day, and afletBOon. 
The latest hired received in the evening twice as much as the others. It ends thus : 
" The Jews and Christians will complain and say, ' Lord, thou hast given two carets 
to these and only one to us.' Bnt the Lord will say, ' Have I wronged you in your 
reward V They answer, ' No.' ' Then learn that the other is an overflowing of mj 
grace.' " See the same with immaterial differences in Gbrock's Chriskl. d. Karam, 
p. 141 ; and Mdhler {Verm. Schrift., v. 1, p. 855) mentions that when seeking for 
prophetic intimations of their fkith in our Scriptures, they make distinct refbrenoc 
to this parable, and its successive bands of laborers.— Mr. Greswell quotes a to- 
markablo passage fh>m Josephus (AnU. Jud.^ 20. 9. 7), which proves that such « 
dealing as that of the householder, was not without a very remarkable piecedeut 
In those very days. The Jewish historian expressly says, that Ananus (the Annas 
of the New Testament) paid the workmen who were employed in the rebuilding or 
beautifying of the temple a whole day's pay, even though they should have Mored huS 
a single hour. 

t The Kudrw, which word is used in the LXX. ibr the dry burning east wind 
soiktaltoall vegetable life: ''the wind firom tha wildemesa" (Hos. ztiL 16), of 
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mmld say, have been laboring not merely a far shorter time, but when 
they entered on their tasks it was already the oool of the evening, whfiA 
toil is no longer oppressive, while we have borne the scorching heat of 
the middle noon. But here the perplexing dilemma meets us. Either 
these are of the number of God's faithful people, — ^how then can they 
murmur against him, and grudge against their fellow-servants ? or they 
are not of that number, — ^what then can we understand of their having 
labored the whole day through in his vineyard, and actually carrying 
away at last the peiftiy, the reward of eternal life ? — ^for it is a very un- 
natural way of escaping the difficulty, to understand ^< 7SzA» that ivkkk 
is thine^* as meaning, — Take the damnation which belongs to thee, and 
is the just punishment of thy pride and discontent Theophylaot and 
othem strive to mitigate as much as possible the guilt of their murmur^ 
ing, and make it nothing more than the expression of surprise and ad- 
miration* which will escape some, at the unexpected position which 
others, of perhaps small account here, will occupy in the future king- 
dom of glory, t But the expression of their discontent is too strong, and 
the rebidce which it calls out too severe, to allow of any such explaining 
of their dissatisfaction. Better to say that there is no analogy to be 
found for this murmuring in the future world of glory — and only where 
there is a great admixture of the old man in the present world of graoa 
There is here rather a teaching by contraries ; it is saying, Since you 
cannot conceive such a spirit as that here held up before you, and which 
you feel to be so sinful and hateful, finding place in the perfected king- 
dom of God, check betimes its beginnings — check all inclinations to look 
grudgingly at your brethren who, having in times past grievously de- 
parted from God, have now found a place beside yourselves in his king- 
dom, and are sharers in the same spiritual privileges,^ or to look down 

whi6h Jerome says (Com. in Os,, 1. 8, e. 11) : Ko^wra, t. e. ariditatem, sive ventun 
nrentem, qui contrarins floribua est, et germinantia cuncta disperdit. It has much 
in common with, though it has not altogether so malignant a character as, the de- 
sert wind Sam or Samiel, to which modem traveUers attribute yet more destrac- 
tive effects, speaking of it as at times &tal to the life of man ; and whose eflbcts 
Yenema {Comm. in Ps. xci. 6) thus describes : Penetrat ventus, venenatis particn- 
Us miztus, aestu sno venenato in viscera, et praesentissimnm ac doloriflcum adfert 
exitlmn. Snbito corpora faed^ afflciuntor ao pntrescunt. See also Gebser, Dtr 
Brief des Jakobus^ p. 41. 

* Bellarmine : Admirationem potius qutoiqnerimoniam signiflcare videtur. 

t The explanation given by Gregory the Great {Horn. 19, in Evang.) is of the 
same kind, though with particular reference to the Saints and Patriarchs of tb« 
Old Testament : Qnia antiqui patres usque ad adventum Domhii dncti ad regnum 
non sunt, . . . hoc ipsum murmurftsse est; quod et rect* pro perdpiendo regno vlx* 
erunt, et tamen din ad percipienduim regnum dilati sunt. Origen in the same spirit 
quotes Heb. xi. 89, 40. 

t There are many and interesting points of comparisoii,a8 Jerome obsenreSyb^ 
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«pon and despise tiiose who oooapy a less important field of labo/, whs 
are called in the proyidence of God to endure and suffer less than your 
flelves ; check all inclinations to pride joorselves on your own doingS; 
as thoagh they gave you a claim t>f right upon Gh>d, instead of accept* 
ing all of the free mercy and undeserved bounty of God, and confessing 
that you as well as others must be saved entirely by grace. 

With regard to iho murmurers actually receiving their penny, it is 
ingeniously remarked by a Romish expositor, that the denarius or penny 
was of different kinds ; there was the double, the treble, the fourfold; 
that of brass or rather copper, of silver, and of gold. The Jew (for he 
applies the parable to Jew and Gentile) received what was his, his 
penny of the meaner metal, his earthly reward, and with that went his 
way ; but the Gentile the golden penny, the spiritual reward, grace and 
glory, admission into the presence of God. Ingenious as this notion is, 
of course no one will for an instant accept it as a fair explanation of the 
difficulty, and yet it may suggest valuable considerations. The penny 
it very different to the different receivers — though cbfectivdy the same, 
iubjectively is very different ; it is in fact to every one exactly what he 
will make it.* What the Lord said to Abraham, he says unto all, *< I 
, am thy exceeding great reward," and he has no other reward to impart 
to any save only this, namely himself. To see him as he is, this is the 



tween this parable and that of the Prodigal Son ; and chiefly between the murmur- 
ing laborers in this, and the elder brother in that. They had borne the burden 
and heat of the day— he had served his fkther these many years : they grudged to 
tee the laborers of the eleventh hour made equal with themselves— he to see the 
Prodigal received into the full blessings of his father's house ; the lord of the vino- 
yard remonstrates with them for their narrow-heartedness, and in like manner the 
flither with him. 

* Thus Aquinas, in answer to the question whether there will be degrees of 
glory in the fViture world, replies that in one sense there will, in another there will 
not ; for, he adds, Gontingit aliquem perfectius fnii Deo qukm alium ex eo quod 
est melius dispositus vel ordinatus ad ejus fhiitionem ;— and again ; Yirtns erit 
quasi materialis dispositio ad mensuram gratiie et glorise suscipiends^. This is one 
vision of God ; but there are very different capacities for enjoying that vision, as is 
profoundly expressed in Dante's Pareidiso, by the circles concentric, but ever grow- 
ing smaller and thus nearer to the centre of light and life. Augustine {Enarr. tn 
Ps. Ixxii. 1) carries yet further the view of the one vision of God for ail: he com- 
pares it to the light which gladdens the healthy eye but torments the diseased (non 
mutatis sed mutatum). It was also a favorite notion with the mystics that God 
would not put forth a twofold power to punish and reward, but the same power 
acting differently on different natures, — as, to use their own illustration, the same 
beat hardens the clay and softens the wax. The Zend-Avesta supplies a parallel : 
All, it is there said, in the world to come, will have to pass through the same 
stream ; but this stream will be as warm milk to the righteous, while to the wicked 
It will 1m as molten brass. 
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raward whioh he has for all his people, the penny unto all; but they 
whom these murmnring laborers represent, had been laboring for 
something else besides the knowledge and enjoyment of Gt)d, with an 
eye to some other reward, to something on aocoont of which they oonld 
glory in themselves and glory over others. It was not merely to have 
much which they desire, but to have more than others, — not to grow 
together with the whole body of Christy bat to get before and beyond 
their brethren* — and the penny then, because it was common to aU, 
did not seem enough — while in fisust it was to each what he would 
make it For if the vision of Ood constitute the blessedness of the 
future world, then they whose spiritual eye is most enlightened, will 
drink in most of his glory ; then, since only like can know like, all ad- 
vances which are here made in humility, in holiness, in love, are a pol- 
ishing of the mirror that it may reflect more distinctly the divine image, 
a purging <^ the eye that it may see more clearly the divine glory, an 
enlarging of the vessel that it may receive more amply of the divine 
fulness *, and, on the contrary, all pride, all self-righteousness, all sin of 
every kind, whether it stop short with impairing, or end by altogether 
destroying, the C24)acities for receiving from God, is in its degree a 
staining of the mirror, a darkening of the eye, a narrowing of the ves- 
seLf In the present case, where pride and envy and self-esteem had 
found place, darkening the eye of the heart, as a consequence the re- 
ward seemed no reward, — it did not appear enough ;| instead of be- 
ing exactly what each was willing, or rather had prepared himself to 
make it 

^But he annoered one ofthem^ probably him who was loudest and 
foremost in the expression of his discontent^ " and said, Friend,^ I do 

* The true feeling ia expressed by Augustine : Hereditas in qua cohsredei 
Christi somus, non minuitnr multitndine flliorom, nee fit angnstius numerositate 
oohaBredom. Sed tanta est multis qnanta panels, tanta singnlis quanta omnibus; 
and in a sublime passage, De Lib. Arbit., 1. 2, c. 14, where of Truth, the heavenly 
bride, he exclaims : Omnes amatores sues nullo modo sibi invidos recipit, et omni- 
bus conmiunis est et singulis casta est: and by Gregory, who says: Qui (kcibus 
inridisB carere desiderat, illam caritatem appetat, quam numerus possidentium non 
angustat The same is beautifhlly expressed by Dante, Pwrgat, 15, beginning :~ 

Com' eanr puota cfai'iin ben dittributo 
In pih poMditor, UloAml pid ricchi 
Di M, ebtt M da poelii 4 pontdtuol 

t BeUarmine {De ater. Fdic, Sanet., L 6) : Denarius vitam stemam signiflcat: 
sed quemadmodum idem sol clarius conspicitur ab aquiia quam ab aliis avibus, et 
idem igms magis caleihcit proximos quKm remotes, sic in eadem sstema vita clarlns 
videbit, et jucundius gaudebit unus quam alius. 

X As the heathen moralist had said : Nulli ad aUena respicienti, sua plaoent;— 
and again: Non potest quisquam et invidere et gratias agere. 

( 'Ercuific: in the Vulgate, Amice: but Augustine {Serm, 87, c. 8,) SodalH 
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tkmnotcrang; didst thou not agree tvilh me for a pmni/ P* ^JWsnrf" 
is commonly a word of address, as it would be among onrsebres, from f 
superior to an inferior, and in Scripture is a word of an eyil omen, 
seeing that besides the present passage, it is the compellation used to the 
guest that had not a wedding garment (Matt, zzi.), and to Judas when 
be came to betray his Master. — ^Ido thee no wrong f^ he jus^es his 
manner of dealing with them, as well as his sovereign right in his own 
things. They had put their claim on the footing of right^ and on that 
fitting they are answered; — ^^Take that thine is, and go tky fooy;" 
and again, ^^Is thine eye^ evil because lam good? so long as I am just 
to you, may I not be goodf and liberal to them?" The solution of the 
difficulty tiiat these complainers should get their reward and cany it 
away with them, has been already suggested, — ^namely that, acoordiBg to 
the human relations, on which the parable is founded, and to which it 
must adapt itself, it would not haye been consistent with equity to hayo 
made them forfeit their own hire, notwithstanding the bad feeling which 
they displayed. Tet we may say their reward yanished in their hands, 
and the sentences which follow sufficiently indicate, that with God an 
absolute forfeiture might follow, nay must necessarily follow, where this 
grudging, unloying, proud spirit has come to its full head ; for it is said 
immediately after, *^ So the last shall be first^ and the first last." • 

Many expositors haye been sorely troubled how to bring these words 
into agreement with the parable ; for in it first and last seem all put 
upon the same footing, while here, in these words, a complete change oi 
place is asserted ; — those who seemed highest, it is declared shall be 
placed at the lowest, and the lowest highest ; compare too Luke ziiL 30, 
where there can be no doubt that a total rejection of the first, the un- 
believing Jews, accompanied with the receiving of the last, the Gentiles, 
into covenant, is declared. Origen, whom Maldonatus follows, finds an 
explanation of the difficulty in the fact that the last hired are the first 
in order of payment; but this is so trifling an advantage, that tiie 

which is better. Our " fellow/' as now used, would contain too much of contempt 
in it, though else it would give the original with the greatest accuracy. 

* Envy is ever spoken of as finding its expression fVom the eye, Deut xv. 9; 
1 Sam. xvii. 9 (" Saul eyed David ") ; Prov. xxiii. 6 ; xxviii. 22 ; Tob. iv. 7 ; Sirac 
xiv. 10 ; xxxi. 13 ; Mark vii. 22. There lies in the expre<|^ion the belief; one of the 
widest spread in the world, of the eye being able to put forth positive powers of 
mischief. Thus in Greek ^e i^daXn6s fidtrKwot and /Soo-iradrfiy =^irf tr ; in Italian, 
the mal-occhio; in French, the mauvais-oeil. Persius: UreiUes oculos. Sec 
Becker's CharikUs, v. 2, p. 291. We have on the other hand the ieya^t i^duKfth, 
the ungrudging eye. (Sirac xxxii. 10 : LXX.) 

t The same opposition between iBy€A6s and iUeuos finds place, Rom. v. 7, which 
Indeed is only to be eiq>lained by keeping fkst hold of the opposition between Um 
words. 
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explanation most be rejeoted as quite unsatififactor j. The oircumstanoi 
of the last hired being first paid is evidently introduced merely for the 
•onyenienoo of the narration ; if the first hired had been first paid, and, 
as was natural, had then gone their way, they would not have been 
present to see that the others had obtained the same remuneration as 
themselves, and so would have had no opportunity of expressing their 
discontent Neander* finds the difficulty of reconciling the parable with 
the words which introduce and finish it so great, that he prq)oses a 
desperate remedy, and one under the frequent application of which we 
should lose all confidence in the trustworthiness, not to speak of the 
inspiration, of the Cbspel narration. He thinks the sentences and the 
parable to have been spoken on different occasions, and only by accident 
to have been here brought into connection ; and asserts that one must 
wholly pervert this so weighty parable to bring it through forced artifices 
into harmony with words which are alien to it. But what has been 
observed above may famish a sufficient answer ; if that be correct, the 
saying is not merely in its place here, but is absolutely necessary to 
complete the moral, to express that which the parable did not, and 
according to the order of human affairs, could not express, namely, the 
entre forfeiture which would follow on the indulgence of such a temper, 
as that displayed by the murmurers and complainers. 

There is more difficulty with the other words, ^^Many he called but 
few chosen?^^ They are not difficult in themselves, but difficult on 
account of the position which they occupy : the connection is easy and 
the application obvious, when they occur as the moral of the Marriage 
of the King's Son, Matt xxii. 14, but here they have much perplexed 
interpreters, such at least, as will not admit the entire rejection from 
the heavenly kingdom of those represented by the murmuring laborers. 
Some explain them. Many are called, but few have the peculiar favor 
shown to them, that though their labor is so mueh less, their reward 
should be equal: thus Olshausen, who makes the ^coiled" and the 
" chosen " alike partakers of final salvation, but that by these terms are 
signified higher and lower standings of men in the kingdom of God4 
These last hired had, in his view, labored more abundantly, but this 
their more abundant labor was to be referred to a divine election, so that 

"^ Leben Jem, p. 196, note. 

t It is not often that there is so felieitons an equivalent proverb in another lan- 
guage as that which the Greek supplies here ; and which Clement of Alexandria 
has more than once adduced on the score of its aptness as a parallel : 
VloXKoi rot yttp&ry(o^6poi, irovfKM 94 rt /Sokxm. 

f Thus Wolf also {Cures, in loc.) : KXnrohs et iKXtttrohs hie non tanquam specie 
sibi oppositos considerandos esse, sed tanquam oppositos gradu felicitatis atqua 
digniUtlfl. 
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tiie name *^chosen^^ or elect becomes them well, to whom such espedil 
gnee was giyen. But this supposition of larger labor upon their part 
mars, as has been already noted, the whole parable, and is by no means 
to be admitted. Others haye supposed that the ^called" may refer to 
some not expressly mentioned in the parable, who had refased altogether 
to work in the vineyard, in comparison with whom the ^chosen^^ those 
who at any hour had accepted the invitation, were so few, that the Lord 
eould not bear that any of these should be shut out from his full reward. 
But the easiest interpretation seems to be, — Many are called to work in 
God's vineyard, but few retain that temper of spirit, that humility, that 
entire submission to the righteousness of Ood, that utter denial of any 
olaim as (tf right on their own part, which will allow them in the end to 
be partakers of his reward* 

* The term, reward, as applied to the ftUcity which GM wlU impart to his peo- 
1^, sometimes offends, while it seems to bring us back to a legal standing point, and 
to imply a claim as of right, not merely of grace, upon man's part ; but since it is a 
scriptural term (Matt. v. 12, vi. 1 ; Luke yi. 86 ; 2 John 8; Rev. zxii. 12), there is 
no reason why we should shrink from using it, even as we find onr Church has not 
shrunk from its use. Thus in one of our Collects we pray " that we plenteously 
bringing forth the fruit of good works may of thee be plenteously rewarded'*— 4md 
in the Baptismal Service, *' everlastingly rewarded." Yet at the same time we 
should clearly understand what we mean by it. Aquinas says : Potest homo apnd 
Deum aliquid mereri non quidem secundilim absolutam Justitiae rationem, sed se- 
cnndiim divinsB ordinationis quandam prsesuppositionem ; and this is a satisftctory 
distinction ; the reward has relation to the work, but this is, as the early protesters 
against the papal doctrine of merits expressed it, according to a justitia promissionis 
divin», not a justitia retributionis. There is nothing of a meritum condignum, 
though Bellarmine sought to press this parable into service, in support of such. 
(See Gerhard's Loc. TheoU., loc. 18, c. 8, % 11) When it is said, " God is not «#- 
righteous to forget your work and labor of love," it is only saymg in other words, 
he is faithful {ovk &Siicof =irMrT^s). Compare 1 John 1. 9 ; 1 Cor. x. 18; 1 Pet iv. 
19. By free promise he makes himself a debtor : Augustine {Serm. 110, c 4) : 
Non debendo sed promittendo debitorem se Deus focit. In the reward there is a 
certain retrospect to the work done, but no proportion between them, except sudi 
as may have been established by the free appointment of the Giver, and the only 
claim which it Justifies is upon his promise. " He is faithM that promised" — ^this 
and not any other thing must remain always the ground of all expectations and 
h<^pe8 : and what these expectations are to be, and what they are not to be, it is 
the main purpose of this parable to declare. Bernard declares excellently the spirit 
in which man ought to work, and in which God will accept the work, when he says : 
Vera caritas morcenaria non est, quamvis meroes cam sequatnr. 



X. 

THE TWO sons- 
Matthew zxL 28-82. 

OuK Lord had pat back with another question the question n^.th whiok 
his adversaries had hoped either to silence him, if he should decline i& 
answer, or to obtain matter of accusation against him, if he should giye 
the answer which they expected; and now he becomes himself the 
assailing party, and commences that series of parables, in which, as in a 
glass held up before them, they might see themselyes, the impurity of 
their hearts, their neglect of the charge laid upon them, their contempt 
of the privileges afforded them, the aggravated guilt of that outrage 
against himself which they were already meditating in their hearts. 
Yet even these, wearing as they do so severe and threatening an aspect, 
are not words of defiance, but of earnest, tenderest love, — spoken, if it 
were yet possible to turn them from their purpose, to save them from 
the fearful sin they were about to commit, to win them also for the 
kingdom of God. The first, that of ihe Two Sons, goes not so deeply 
into the matter as the two that follow, and is rather retrospective, while 
those other are prophetic also. 

^ But tchat think ye ? — A certain man had tux> sans." Here, as at 
Luke zv. 11, are described, under the image of two sons of one &ther, 
two great moral divisions of men, under one or other of which might 
be ranged almost all with whom our blessed Lord in his teaching and 
preaching came in contact Of one of these classes the Pharisees were 
specimens and representatives, — ^though this class as well as the other 
will exist at all times. In this are included all who have sought a right- 
eousness through the law, and by the help of it have been kept in the 
main from open outbreakings of evil In the second class, of which the 
publicans and harlots stand as representatives, are contained all who 
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have thrown off the yoke, openly , and boldly transgrefsed the laws of 
God, done evil with both hands earnestly. Now the condition of those 
first is of course far preferable ; that righteousness of the law better than 
this open unrighteousness; — ^provided always that it is ready to give 
place to the righteousness of faith when that appears, — ^provided that it 
knows and feels its own incompleteness ; and this will always be the case, 
where the attempt to keep the law has been truly and honestly made ; 
the law will then have done its work, and have proved a schoolmaster to 
Ohrist. But if this righteousness is satisfied with itself, — and this will 
be, where evasions have been sought out to escape the strictness of the re- 
quirements of the law; i^ cold and loveless and proud, it imagines that it 
wants nothing, and so refuses to submit itself to the righteousness of 
fidth, then far better that the sinner should have had his eyes opened to 
perceive his misery and guilt, even though it had been by means of 
manifest and grievous transgressions, than that he should remain in this 
ignorance of his true state, of that which is lacking to him still ; just as 
it would be better that disease, if in the frame^ should take a decided 
sbftpe, so that it might be felt and acknowledged to be disease, and then 
met and overcome, — ^than that it should be secretly lurking in, and per- 
vading, the whole system, and because secretly, its very existence denied 
by him whose life it was threatening. From this point of view St Paul 
speaks, Rom. viL 7-9, and the same lesson is taught us in all Scripture 
— ^that there is no sucli fault as counting we have no fault. It is taught 
us in the bearing of the elder son towards his father and returning 
brother in the parable of the Prodigal Son ; and again, in the conduct of 
the Pharisee who had invited Jesus to his house, in his demeanor to him 
and to the woman ^ which was a sinner ;'' and in his who went up into 
the temple to pray. (Luke xviii. 10. Compare v. 29-32.) 

" And li£ came to the first and said, Sim, go work to-day in my vine- 
yard?^ This command was the general summons made both by the nat- 
ural law in the conscience, and also by the revealed law which Moses 
gave, for men to bring forth fruit unto Gt)d. This call the publicans 
and harlots, and all open sinners, manifestly neglected and despised. 
The son first bidden to go to work, ^ answered and said, I toill not,"* 
The rudeness of the answer, the total absence of any attempt to excuse 
his disobedience, are both characteristic ; he does not take the trouble to 
say, like those invited guests, '^ I pray thee have me excused ;" but flat- 
ly refuses to go ; he is in short the representative of careless, reckless 
sinners. — And he came to the second and said likewise, and he answered 
and said, I go, sir."t The Scribes and Pharisees, as professing to-be 

* Grerhard : Vita peccatomm nihil aliad est, qu&m realis quidam clamor st pro* 
ftssio, Nolumns facere Dei volantatem. I 

t *Eyif, jdjpiff. The readings here are veiy various, mm idpu, ^4ytt kS^, and 
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•ealofu for the law, set themselyes in the way as though they would fol- 
fil the eommands ; this their profession was like the second son's prom- 
ised obedience. But, as the Lord on a later occasion lays to their 
eharge, that they said and did not (Matt, xxiii. 2), even as he quotes the 
prophet Isaiah as having long before described them truly (Matt. xv. 8), 
** This people draweth nigh unto me with their mouth, and honoreth me 
with their lips, but their heart is fsa from me," so was it here. When 
the marked time arrived, when it was needful to take decisively one 
side or the other, when the Baptist came unto ihem ^^in the voay €f 
righieoumess" and summoned- to earnest repentance, to a revival of 
Ood's work in the hearts of the entire people, then many of those hither- 
to openly profane were baptised, confessing their sins ; and like the son 
who at first contumaciously refused obedience to his father's bidding^ 
^ repented and toent :" while on the other hand, the real unrighteousness 
of the Pharisees, before concealed under show of zeal for the law, was 
evidently declared : professing willingness to go, they yet << went not." 
When the Lord demands of his adversaries, <' Whether of the twain 
did the will rf kis father f" they cannot profess inability to solve this 
qoostion, as they had done that other (ver. 27) ; they arc obliged now 
to give a reply, though that reply condemned themselves. ^ Tlwy soy 
unto him, The first .*" — ^not, of course, that he did it absolutely well, 
bat by comparison with the other. Whereupon the Lord immediately 
makes the application of the words which have been reluctantly wrung 
from them, " Verily , I say imto you, that the publicans and harlots go 
into the kingdom of God before you." Wh^en he says, they '^ go before 
you," or take the lead of you, he would indicate that the door of hope 
was not yet shut upon them, that they were not yet irreversibly 
excluded from that kingdom* — the others indeed had preceded them, 
bat they might still follow, if they would. Some interpreters lay an 
emphasis on the words, ^ in the way of righteousness,^ as though they 
fre brought in to aggravate the sin of the Pharisees — as though Christ 
woold say, " The Baptist came, a pattern of that very righteousness of 
the law, in which you profess to exercise yourselves. He did not come, 
calling to the new life of the Gospel, of which I am the pattern, and 

mmy more, which however may be easily traced up to trtiMcriben wanting to 
amend a phrase which they did not quite understand, and which seemed incom- 
plete :— ««pc^fuu, kw4^otuu, or some such word must be supplied. See 1 Sam. iii. 
4,6; Gen. xxii. 1, LXX. 

^ But he does not affirm more, so that there need be no difflculty here on ao- 
eount of the Pharisees, or the greater part of them, never having followed ; the 
word («p«iyov0'ir) does not imply that they will follow, it merely declares that the 
eQiers have entered first, leaving it open to them to follow or not Compare tba 
r use of vfvf^Mwr (Matt. i. 26), where there were none to oome after. 
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whioh you might hftye ndsandersiood ; he did not come, fleeking to pat 
new wine mto the old bottles ; but he came, himsdf fulfilling that yerj 
idea <^ righteousness which you pretended to have set befbre yourselves, 
tiliat which consisted in strong and marked separation of himself from 
sinners, and earnest asceticism ; and yet you were so little hearty in the 
matter, that for all this he found no acceptance among you, no more 
acceptance than I have found. You found fault with him for the 
strictness of his manner of life, as you find fault with me for the 
oondescension of mine, — and not merely did you reject him at first, but 
afterward when his preaching bore manifest fruit in the conversion of 
sinners, when God had thus set his seal to it, when ^the pubHoans 
and harlots believed him^ even then you could not be provoked to 
jealousy; ^^Ye^ tchen ye had seen it, npented nat^ afterward^ that ye 
might bdieve him" 

In many copies, and some not unimportant ones, it is the son that is 
first spoken to, who promises to go, and afterwards disobeys, and the 
second who, refusing first, afterwards changes his mind, and enters on 
the work. Probably the order was thus reversed by transcribers, who 
thought that the application of the parable must be to the successive 
callings of Jews and Gentilcs,t and that therefore the order of their 
callings should be preserved. But the parable does not primarily apply 
to the Jew and Gentile, but must be referred rather to the two bodies 
within the bosom of the Jewish people : — ^it is not said, the CrentOes 
enter the kingdom of heaven before you, but, the publicans and harlots ; 



* oh ftcrcfi€\^idirre— tho word does not in itself describe so oomprehensiye a 
change as ^croi^ciy, and as a less expressive word is comparatively very seldom 
used in Scripture. Mcrofi^f la does not of necessity signify more than the after 
anxiety for a deed done, which may be felt without any true repentance towards 
God, may be merely remorse, such as Judas felt after having betrayed his Master, 
and it is worthy of remark that this very wurd fieratxtXii^tis is used of him. (Matt 
xxvii. 8.) In the present case, however (that is, at ver. 29), the true ftcrow^a i2 
meant, the change of affections and will and conduct. For a good tracing of the 
distinction between the two words, see Spanheim's DvMa Evang., Dub. 9, v. 8, p. 
16, seq. 

t This is the view maintained by Origen, Chrysostom, and Athanasius, as also 
by Jerome, who quotes as a parallel to " /^o, sity" the words of the Jews at the 
giving of the law, " AJl that the Lord hath said will wo do, and be obedient'' 
(Exod. xxiv. 7.) The Auct, Oper. Imperf. interprets it as is done above, noting at 
length the inconveniences that attend the application of it to Jew and Gentile. 
Maldonatus, who assents to his interpretation, affirms he is the only ancient author 
that gives it, and is perplexed how the other should have obtained such general 
reception — but the &s ifioi ^Kti, with which Origen introduces his explanaUon, 
marks, that there was another opinion current in the Church in his time ; even as 
is explicitly stated by Jerome : Alii non putant Gentilium et Judsdomm esse para- 
bolam, sed simpliciter peocatorum et Justorum. 
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wlule yet the other, if the parable had admitted, (and if it had admitted, 
it would haye required it,) would haye been a &r stronger way of 
proyoking them to jealousy. (Bom x. 21, 22.) The other application of 
the parable need not indeed be excluded, since the whole Jewish nation 
stood to the Qentile world, in the same relation which the more self- 
righteous among themselyes did to notorious trangressors. But it is 
not till the next parable that Jew and Gentile, in their relations to one 
another, and in their respectiye relations to the kingdom of God, oom« 
distinoily and primarily forward. 



XL 

THE WICKED HUSBANDMEN. 

Matt. xxi. 88-44; Mark xii. 1-12; Luke zz. 9-18. 

The Lord's hearers would have been well content that he here should 
haye paused. But no; he will not let them go: ^Hear another parable}^ 
as if he would say, ^ I haye not done with you yet ; I haye still another 
word of warning and rebuke " and to that he now summons them to 
listen. There is this apparent difference between the accounts of the 
seyeral Evangelists, that while St. Matthew and St. Mark relate the 
parable as addressed to the Pharisees, it was, according to St Luke, 
spoken to the people. But the sacred narratiye itself supplies the helps 
for clearing away this slight apparent difference, St. Luke mentioning 
the chief priests and scribes (yer. 19) in a way which shows that they 
were listeners also; and thus, being spoken in the hearing of both 
parties, in the mind of one narrator the parable seemed addressed 
mainly to the people ; in that of the others, to the Pharisees. 

The opening words at once suggest a comparison with Isaiah y. 1-7; 
no doubt our Lord here takes up the prophecy there, the more willingly 
building on the old foundations, that his adversaries accused him of 
destroying the law ; and not in word only, but by the whole structure of 
the parable, connecting his own appearing with all that had gone before 
in the past Jewish history, so that men should look at it as part, indeed 
as the crowning and final act, of that great dealing of mercy and 
judgment which had ever been going forward. The image of the 
kingdom of Qt)d as a yine-stock* or as a vineyardf is not peculiar to 

* Tho vine-stock often appears on the Maccabsean coins as the emblem of Palea- 
tine ; sometimes too the bunch of grapes, and the vine-leaf Thus Deyling {Obts, 
Sac.y V. 8, p. 236) : Botrns prseterea, folium vitis ct pahna, at ez nummis apparel^ 
^^bolom erant JudiBa. 

t Bernard draws out the comparison between the Church and the vineyard at 
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Ais parable, bat runs through the whole Old Testanient (Beui zxzil 
32; Ps. Ixxx. 8-16; IsaL v. 1-7; xxrii. 1-7; Jer. il 21; Eiek. xv. 1-6; 
dz. 10) ; and has this especial fitness, that no property was considered 
U> yield so large a return (Cant yilL U, 12), none was therefore of 
sooh price and esteem, even as none required such unceasing care and 
fttteation.* Our Lord compares himself to the vine as the noblest of 
Barthly plants (John zy. 1), and in prophecy had been compared to it 
bng before. (Oen. zlix. 11.) 

It wouldL not be convenient to interpret the vineyard here as the 
Jewish church, since the vineyard is said to be taken away from the 
Jews and given to another nation ; and it is evident that this could not 
be accurately said of the Jewish church. In Isaiah, indeed, the vineyard 
is that Jewish church, and consistently with this, it is described, not as 
transferred to others, but as laid waste and utterly destroyed, its hedge 
taken away, its wall broken down, all labor of pruning or digging with- 
drawn from it, and the heavens themselves commanded that they rain no 
rain on it any more. Here, where it is transferred to other and more 
fiuthful husbandmen, we must rather understand by it the kingdom of 
Gk)d in its idea, which idea Jew and Gentile have been successively 
placed in conditions to realize, f Inasmuch indeed as Israel according 
to the flesh was the first occupier of the vineyard, it might be said that 
the vineyard at that time was the Jewish church ; but this arrangement 
was only accidental and temporary, and not of necessity, as the sequel 

tome length {In Cant. Serm., SO) : In fide plantata, in caritate mlttit radices, de- 
fossa sarculo disciplinsB, storcorata poenitentiom lacrymis, rigata pnedicantiom 
verbitt, et sic san6 exuberans vino, in quo est Isetitia, sed non loxnria, vino totius 
navitatis, nnllius libidinis. Hoc ccrtd yinum Isetiflcat cor hominis, hoc constat et 
ingelos bibere cum Isetitia. Augustine also {Serm, 87, c. 1) : Gultora ipsius est iu 
MM, qnod non cessat verbo suo extirpare semina mala de cordibns nostris, aperire 
eor nostrom tanqnam aratro scrmonis, plantare semina prseceptonun, exspectare 
fhictam pietatis. Cf. Ambrose, Exp. in Luc., 1. 9, c. 29. 

* It no donbt belongs to the fitness of the image that a vineyard does, if it is to 
bring forth richly, require the most diligent and never-ceasing care, that there is 
no season in the year in which much has not to be done in it. Yirgil presses this 
rery strongly, in words not unworthy to be kept in mind by all to whom a spiritnal 
fineyard has been committed : see Oeorg., 2, 897-419, beginning— 
Est etiam iUe labor curandis ritibua alter, 
Cui nunquam ezhausU ntia Mt : namqoe omne qootannii 
Terque quaterque aolam ■dndeDdum, glebaque Tenia 
JEtemum frangenda bidentibiu ; omne lerandum 
Fronde nemue. Redit agricoUa labor actue in oibem, 
Atque in le eua per restigia rolritur annits. 

And so Gato : Nulla possessio pretiosior, nulla miyorem operam reqnirit. 

t Origen {Camm. in Matth., in loc.) draws out clearly and well the differences 
tliat exist in this regard between the parable in Isaiah and that recorded by the 
CraQgeUsts. 
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almndantly prorecL They were not identified with the kiiigd<nn of Ood; 
to them indeed it was first given to realize that kingdom, as to these 
husbandmen the vineyard was first ^pmmitted, bnt failure in eaoh case 
I involved forfeiture of all privileges and advantages, with the tranfer of 
them to others. 

The honseholder was more than the possessor of this vineyard, he 
bad himself <'^n^" it. (Ezod. xv. 17.) The planting of this spiritual 
vineyard found place under Moses and Joshua, in the establishing of the 
Jewish polity in the land of Canaan. It is described Deut ^^xzii. 12-14. 
See Esek. xvi. 9-14 ; Neb. iz. 23-25. But the further details of things 
done for the vineyard, — ^the hedging of it round about,* the digging the 
wine-press, the building the tower, — are these, it may be asked, to have 
any particular signification attached to them ?— or are they to be taken 
merely as general expressions of that ample provision of graoe and 
goodness which God made for his people ? Storr, as usual, will allow 
nothing in them at all beyond a general expression of Qod^B provident 
care for his Church, such as found utterance in his words by the prophet, 
''What could have been done more to my vineyard, that I have not done 
in it?" (Isai. v. 4.) But even those who like him most shrink from the 
interpretation of a parable except in the gross, could here, one might 
have supposed, scarcely have resisted the explanation of the hedging 
round the vineyard, which is suggested by passages like Ephes. ii. 14, 
where the law is described as " the middle wall of partition "f betweep 
the Jew and Grentile. By their circumscription through the law, the 
Jews became a people dwelling alone, and not reckoned among the 
nations. (Num. xxiii. 9.) That law was a hedge at once of separation 



* Kr. Greswell's observation {Exp. of ike Par.^ v. 6, p. 4), that this fence {jp^Kf- 
lUs) is rather a stone wall than a hedge of thorns, or of any other living materials, 
I should suppose most probably to be quite correct (see Numb. xxii. 24 ; Prov. 
xxiv. 81 ; Isai. v. 6), though in that last passage the vineyard appears to have been 
provided with both. Yet one of his grounds for this seems questionable, namely, 
that the incursions of the enemies which threatened the vineyard, the fbxes (Cant 
ii. 16) and the wild boar (Ps. Ixxx. 13), were not to be effectually repelled except 
by fences made of stone : see Neh. iv. 8 : and Yirgil {Qtorg.^ 2, 371), while he is 
on the very subject of the extreme ii\jury which the various animals, — (dnrique 
vcnenum Dentis et admorso signata in stirpe cicatrix,)— may inflict upon the vines, 
enjoins not the building of stone walls, but a careful keeping of the hedges as the 
adequate measure of defence,— Texendaj scpcs etiam. The thorn fences, especially 
if formed, as is common in the East, of the wild aloe, would be far more effectual 
for this than any wall of stone. See also Homer, //. 18, 564. The word 4>payu6s 
itself detennines nothing, as the f^mdamental meaning of ppdirtrtf seems to be to 
surround or inclose (Passow: umgeben, einschlicssen), without itself determiniDg 
In the least how the inclosure shall be effected. 

t Mtff^otxop rod ppayfAov there, as ippayfi6s here. 
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■nd of defenee,** since in keeping distinct the line of separation between 
diemselyes and the idolatrous nations anmnd them, lay their security that 
they should enjoy the continued protection of God. That protection is 
sailed a wall of fire Zech. ii. 5, and compare Ps. cxxv. 2 ; Isai. xxri. 1 ; 
zxriL 3 Nor is it unworthy of observation, that outwardly also Judea, 
IlkTOUgk its geographical position, was hedged round — ^by the bounty of 
Dmtore on every side circumscribed and defended — guarded on the east 
by the river Jordan and the two lakes, on the south by the desert and 
BMmntamous country of Idumaea, on the west by the sea, and by Anti- 
Idbaans on the north — for so, observes V itringa, had God in his counsels 
determined, who willed that Israel should dwell alone. 

The wine-pressf and the tower^ would both be needful for the 

* Ambrose {Exp. in Lue., 1. 9, c 24,) explains it : Diviiue citstodiie munitione 
filslvit, ne ikcil^ spiritaUmn pateret incursibiu bestianun ; and Htxaem,^ 1. 8, e. 
IS : Gircumdedit earn velut vallo quodam cielestiiun prseceptomm, et angekHrmn 
eastodia. 

f Kiprit = torcular, in Mark inr9Kliwitv = lacos, in eacn case a part for the 
irhole ; the digging can be applied strictly only to the latter, which was often hol- 
lowed out of the earth and then lined with masonry, as Ghardin mentions that he 
(bond them in Persia ; sometimes they were hewn out of the solid rock. Nonnns 
[Dimvffs., 12. 380) describes, in some spirited lines, how Bacchus hollowed out such 
ft receptacle fh>m thence. In the Kr\wis, or press above, the grapes were placed, 
ind were there crushed commonly by the feet of men (Judg. ix. 27 : Neh. xiii. 15; 
[saL xiii. 3), hence Bacchus has the epithet, Ai}ra!0r, the wine-press treader ; at the 
bottom of this press was a closely grated hole, through which the Juice, being ex- 
pressed, ran into the {ncokiiwinp (or v^poX^riov, Isai. v. 3, LXX«)» the vat prepared 
k)eiieath for its reception, the lacus vinarius of Golumella. 

% It may be this «^p7»f was the villa where at once the fruits were kept and 
the husbandmen resided ; but I should rather suppose it the tower of the watch- 
nen. I have seen in Spain temporary towers erected for them, at the season when 
die g:rapes, approaching to ripeness, might tempt the passers by, which were there 
the more necessary, as often the vineyard lay open to the road without any proteo- 
ion whatever. A scaffolding was raised to a considerable height with planks and 
[Mies, and matting above to defend from the heat of the sun ; and on the scafibld- 
iig, which commanded an extensive view all round, a watcher, with a long gun, was 
planted. Galderon has an Auto, La vina del Seoor, founded on this parable, and 
explains the purpose of the tower exactly so :— 

T porque de la eampafia A— Ifndo mm portillM 

8e de^cutom k lo lejos RolMur, lin wr desevMertof 

Stie ambiUM, ain que pvedu Sm fniUM, pua ▲talaja 

Tatnpoeo Im paaeagerM La puM ena torn eomedio. 

This tower is the ormpo^xdKtw of Isai. 1. 8, xxiv. 20, which Jerome explalnf : 
Specula quam custodcs satorum habere consuevemnt. Niebnhr (BcvAmft. v 
Arab., p. 188) says : " In the mountainous district of Yemen, I saw here and there 
M it were nests in the trees, in which the Arabs perched themselves to watch their 
somflelds. In Tehama, where the trees were scarcer, they built ibr this purpose 
% hlgk and light scaffold." Tfard (Fmo of ike Bimdaai, t. 2, p. t27, quoted by 
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•ompleteness of a vinejard ; the latter not being merely the omamenlal 
building, the kiosk which belongs to the perfection of an Eastern garden, 
and serves mainly for delight, but here serving as much for use as 
ornament, — a place of shelter for the watchmen, who should protect the 
fimits of the vineyard, and perhaps a receptacle for the fruits themselves. 
It b difficult satisfactorily to point out distinct spiritual benefits shadowed 
forth by these, or to affirm that more is meant than generally that God 
provided his pec^le with all things necessary for life and godliness, and 
ftimished them with fixed channels and reservoirs of his Uessings. All 
the explanations which are given of this tower and this wine-press* 
appear fanciful, and though often ingenious; yet no one of them such as 
to command an absolute assent, t 

Having thus richly supplied his vineyard with all .hings needful, he 
'^ let it out to husbandmen." These last must be different from the vine- 
yard which they were to cultivate, and must, therefore, be the spiritual 
leaders and teachers of the people, while the vineyard itself will then 
naturally signify the great body of the people, who were to be instructed 
and taught, to the end that, under diligent cultivation, they might bring 
forth fruits of righteousness.^ By the letting out of the vineyard to 

Border) obsenres: "The wild bogs and buffaloes [silvestres uri, Cfeorg., 2, 874J 
make sad havoc in the fields and orchards of the Hindoos ; to keep them out, men 
are placed on elevated coycred stages in the fields;"— sometimes, as a friend has 
told me, on mounds built with sods of earth j and the watchers are frequently 
armed with slings, which thej use with great dexterity and effect, to drive away 
invaders of every description. The Greek proverb, ykvKt? Swwpa, ^^hMcos iieKtXof 
v6ros, alludes to the custom of setting such watchers over a vintage. 

♦ Generally the wine-press is taken to signify the prophetic insUtution. Thus 
Irenaeus {Con. Har., 1. 4, c. 36) : Torcular fodit, reoeptaculum prophetic! Spiriti^ 
prsBparavit. Hilary (in Malth.) : In quos [prophetas] must! modo qusedam uber- 
tas Spiritds Sancti fbrventis influeret. So Ambrose, Ezp. in Iaic^ 1. 0, c. 24. 

t In the parallel passage in Isaiah two other principal benefits are recorded,— 
that the vineyard was on a fVuitAil hill (apertos Bacchus amat coUes, yiRGiL,)8l<^ 
ing towards the rays of the sun, and that the stones were gathered out fVom it 
(2 Kings, iii. 19), the last with allusion to the casting out of the Ganaanitcs, 
that else might have proved stumbling-blocks for God's people. (Ps. cxxv. 3.) 
With the whole parable Ezek. xvi. will form an instructive parallel. There too, in 
the same manner, although under altogether a different image, the Lord upbraids 
tha ingratitude of his people with the enumeration of the rich provision which he 
had made for them. With this description of the ample ftimiture of the vineyard 
might be compared ver. 10-12 of that chapter, for they too in like manner are em- 
ployed in describing what God did for his people at their coming out of Egypt 

4: A fl-icnd who kindly looked over the notes on some of these parables befbre 
publication has added a note, which I am sure every reader will be glad I have 
preserved ; he says : " I do not absolutely question the truth of this interpretatioB. 
but it seems to me rather an escape from a difficulty which does not exist more iu 
Ihe parable than in all our customary language about the Ghurch. The Church is 
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ttoso, we moBt tmderat&nd the solemn commital which the law made, of 
this charge to the priests and Levites; their solemn commission is 
leoognixed and pressed in saoh passages as MaL iL 7 ; Ezek. xxziv. 2. 
It is worthy of obserration, that the parable is so constructed as to imply 
tiuit the disobedience, the contumacy, the unprofitableness of the Jews, i 
w«re to be looked at not merely in the light of common wickedness, 
bat as a breach of the most solemn trust, — as ingratitude of the darkest 
dye; for no doubt it was a great benefit to the husbandmen to be put in 
possession of a vineyard so largely and liberally furnished (compare 
Neh. ix 25; Deut. zvi. 11), and every thing implies that they had 
entered into covenant with the proprietor, concerning what proportion 
of the fruits they were to pay to him in their season — even as the Jewish 
people made a solemn covenant with God at Horeb, that as he would be 
their God, so they would be his people. 

The householder then, having thus intrusted the husbandmen with 
the keeping and cultivation of the vineyard on some certain terms, 
'^werU into a far country^" and, as St. Luke adds, "/or a long wkile." 
At Sinai, when the theocratic constitution was founded, and in the 
miracles which accompanied the deliverance from Egypt and the bring- 
ing into Canaan, the Lord may be said to have openly manifested 
himself to Israel, and this done, to have withdrawn himself for a while, 
not speaking to the people again face to face (Deut. xxxiv. 10-12), btft 
waiting in patience to see what the law would effect, — ^what manner of 
works the people, under the teaching of their spiritual guides, would 
bring forth.* 

^And when the time of the fruit drew near, he sent his servants to 
the hMisbandmen that they might receive the frufUs of it." How, it may 
be asked, are these servants to be distinguished from the husbandmen ? 
Exactly in this, that the servants, that is, the prophets, and other more 
eminent ministers of God in his theocracy, toere sent, being raised up 
at particular times, having particular missions, — ^their power lying in 
their mission, while the others were the more regular and permanently 
established ecclesiastical authorities, whose power lay in the very con- 
stitution of the theocracy itself f The servants were sent to receive the 

both teacher and taught; but the teachers are not merely the ministen : the whole 
Church of one generation teaches the whole Church of another, bj its history, acts, 
words, mistakes, &c. The Church existing out of thne an unchangeable body, 
teaches the members of the Chnrch existing in every particular time. The whole 
iul^ject requires to be diligently examined and elucidated." 

* Ambrose (Exp. in Luc,, 1. 9, c. 23) : Moltis temporibus abftiit, ne prsBpropera 
videretur exactio : nam quo indulgentior liberalitas, ed inexcusabillor perricacia. 
Tbeophylact : ^ kwaSfifda rou BeoO, i^ ftwepobv/ila. Bengel : Innuitur tempns dirfaue 
tidtnmitatis, ubi homines agnnt pro arbitrio. See Ezek. viii. 12 ; Ps. x. 6. 

t Bengel : Servi simt ministri extiaordinarii, mi^ores: agricobD, ord&iariL 
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iireita of the yineyard, or, as 8t Mark and St Luke ksva ity to reeeift 
^cf the frmt of the vineyardf^^ the honseholder'a share of ^e produee^ 
whatever that might have been — the rent not being to be paid in money, 
bat in a fixed proportion of the frnite. Olshanaen sajB here, <^ These 
fhdts which are demanded, are in no wise to be explained as partiotilar 
works, nor yet as a condition of honesty and uprightness, but much 
rather as the sepentanee and the inward longing after true inward 
' righteousness, which the law was unable to bring about It is by no 
means meant to be said that the law had not an influence in prodneing 
uprightness : it cuts off the grosser manifestations of sin, and reveals its 
hidden abomination ; so that a righteousness according to the law, can 
even under the law come forth as fruit, but this to be sufficing, must 
have a sense of the need of a redemption for its basis. (Rom. iiL 20.) 
The servants therefore here appear as those who seek fi>r these spiritual 
needs, that they may link to them the promises concerning a coming 
Bedeemer : but the unfaithful husbandmen who had abused their own 
position, denied and slew these messengers of grace." 

The conduct of the wicked husbandmen toward their lord's serrants 
is brought out with more particularity in the two later Ctospels than in 
the first In St Luke, the gradual growth of the outrage under t^e sense 
of impunity is distinctly traced. When the first servant came, th^ 
^becU him and sent him away empty f^ the next they not only beat, but 
^enJtrecUed him shamrfutty^^ or according to St Mark, who defines the 
very nature of the outrage, ^ at him they cast stones^ and toounded him 
in the head,\ and sent him annzy sluimefvUy handled" The expresnon 

* *Awh rod icflynrov— according to the well-known metayer system once prevalent 
over a great part of Europe, and still known in parts of France and in Italy; the 
two parties would in Latin be styled partiarii. Pliny (£>., L 9. 87) mentions of 
some of his estates which had hitherto been very badly managed, that the only way 
in which he could get any thing from them, was by letting them on this system : 
Medendi ima ratio si non nummo sed partibus locem : he was to appoint some 
gnardians (ezactores and custodes) to secure his portion of the produce— -di£fering 
it is probable only fh)m these servants, that they were to be permanently on the 
spot, to prevent fraud, and to see that he obtained his just share. Chardin (Fofr. 
en Perse, v. 6, p. 884, Langlis ed.) gives much information on the terms upon which 
these arrangements are commonly made in Persia, and proceeds showing how some- 
thing like the dishonest and violent breaking of the agreement which* is supposed 
in the parable might be of frequent occurrence : Get accord, qui paroit mi m«rch4 
de bonne foi et qui le devroit 6tre, se trouve n^anmoins une source intarissable de 
fraude, do contestation, et de violence, oil la justice n'est presque jamais gardde, et 
ce qu'il y a de fort singulier c'est que le seigneur est celui qui a totOours da ]^, 
et qui est 1^. He then enters into details of some of these frauds and violences, 
of which, it is true, none reach the pitch which is here supposed. See Dn Gangs, 
t. vv. Medietarius and Medietas. 

t St ICark has here (xii. 4) a singular use of the word Kt^^KmSm, as to womd 
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tt the originftl** would seem to indioaie, that in the wantonness of their 
enielty and pride these hnsbandmen farther devised some insulting out* 
rages, not expressly named in the parable, against this servant, whereby 
they might the more plainly testify their scorn of the master — some 
outrages, perhaps, like Hanun's, when he '' took David's servants, and 
shaved off the one half of their beards, and cut off their garments in the 
middle, and sent them away.'' (2 Sam. x. 4). The third they wounded, 
and oast out of the vineyard with violence, — ^flung him forth, it might 
be, with hardly any life in him. In the two first evangelists the outrage 
reaches even to the killing of some of the subordinate messengers — ^in 
8i Luke's narration it is perhaps preferable, that this last and worst 
oittrage is reserved for the son himself though on the other hand it 
might be said that some of the prophets were not merely maltreated, 
but actually put to deatL Thus, if we may trust Jewish tradition, , 
Jer^niah was stoned by the exiles in Egypt, Isaiah sawn asunder by king ' 
Manasseh ; and for an ample historical justification of this description, 
see Jer. xxxvii. 38 ; 1 Eon. xviL 13 ; xxii. 24-27; 2 Kin. vi. 31 ,* xxi. 16; 
2 Ohron. xxiv. 19-22 ; xxxvL 16; and also Acts vil 52 ; 1 Thess. ii. 15; 
and the whole passage finds a parallel in the words of the apostle (Heb. 
xL 36), " And others had trial of cruel mockings and scourgings, yea 
moreover, of bonds and imprisonment They were stoned, they were 
sawn asunder, were tempted, were slain with the sword ; ... of whom 
the world was not worthy." 

The patience of the householder under these extraordinary provo- \ 
eations is wonderful, — ^that he sends messenger after messenger for the 
purpose of bringing back, if possible, these wicked men to a sense of 
duty, and does not at once resume possession of his vineyard, and inflict 
summary vengeance, as the end proves that he had power to do, upon 
them : and this his patience is thus brought out and magnified, that it 

in the head, while yet it is never elsewhere used but as to gather up in one sum, as 
under one head--of which its more correct use, we have a good example in the 
Epistle of Barnabas, c v., which as bearing in another aspect upon this present 
parable, may be quoted. It is there said that the Son of God came in the flesh, 
ha rh riXftov rwr LfiofnUiif icf^aXoufirp rois 8iii|eurcr ir 3ardCry rohs vpo^4ir«u a^rc9. 
Passow seems hardly accurate when he says, a. v., with allusion, as is evident^ to 
this passage, Kc^Xai^ in N. T.= K9<paXiC*», todten. For it is clear it does not 
mean to decapitate or wound nufrUUfy on the head, since they sent him away on 
whom they inflicted this injury. We have parallels in yarrfiCm, to strike on the 
stomach, yra^6t»^ on the cheek. The notion of some that here also it is, brevitcr 
Tel summatim egerunt, they make short work of it, or as Lightfoot expresses it, 
•Uuding to the circumstance that the servant came to demand payment,— they 
reckoned with him, they squared accounts with him (ironically), is quite unteiw 
•bie. 
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may set forth the yet more wonderful forbearanoe and long-suffering of 
God : ^ Howbeit I sent unto you all my seryants the prophets, rinng 
early and sending them, saying, Oh, do not this abominable thing that 
I hate." (Jer. xliv. 4.) <' Nevertheless they were disobedient, and 
rebelled against thee, and oast thy law behind their backs, and slew thy 
prophets who testified against them, to turn them to thee, and they 
wrought great provocations." (Neh. iz. 26.) The whole confession made 
in that chapter by the Levites is in itself an admirable commentary on 
this parable. 

^But last of all he 9erU unto them his son^ or in the still more 
affecting words of St. Mark (ver. 6), *^ Having ytt iherrfore one son^ kis 
iffeU-Moved, he sent him also last unto them^ saying^ They taill reverence 
my son." (See Heb. L 1.) This was the last and crowning effort of 
divine mercy, after which, on the one side all the resources even of 
heavenly love are exhausted, on the other the measure of sins is 
perfectly filled up. The description of the son as the only one, as the 
well-beloved, marks as strongly as possible the difference of rank between 
him and the servants, the worth and dignity of his person, who only was 
a Son in the highest sense of the word** (see Heb. iii. 5, 6) ; and un- 
doubtedly they who were our Lord's actual hearers quite understood 
what he meant, and the honor which in these words he claimed as his 
own, though they were unable to turn his words against himself, and to 
accuse him on the strength of them, of making himself, as indeed he did 
then affirm himself, the Son of Gt>d. When the householder expresses 
his conviction, that however those evil men may have outraged his 
inferior messengers, they will stand in awe of and reverence his son, it 
is hardly worth while to make a difficulty here, as some have done, from 
the fact that he whom the householder represents must have fully known 
from the beginning what treatment his Son would receive from those to 
whom he sent him : — not that there is not a difficulty, but that it is the 
same difficulty which runs through every thing, that of the relations in 
which man's freedom and God's foreknowledge stand to one anotherf — 
and it does not in truth come out more strongly here than it does every 
where else, and therefore requires not to be especially treated of in this 
place. 

* This has been often observed by the early Church writers when proving the 
divinity of the Son ; as by Ambrose {De Pide, 1. 5, c. 7) : Vide quia ant* servos, 
pofltea filinm nominavit ; ut scias qnod Dens Filios unigenitus secundiim divinitatii 
potentiam nee nomen habet, nee consortium commune cum servis. Cf. Irenjeus, 
Con, ffar., 1. 4, c 86, § 1. 

t Jerome : Quod autem dicit, Yerebuntur fort* filinm meum, non de ignorantift 
dicitnr : Quid enim nesciat Paterfamilias, qui hoc loco Dens intelligitur 1 Sed 
semper ambigere Dens dicitnr, nt libera voluntas homini reservetnr. Cf. Ambbosk, 
De Fide, 1. 6, c. 17, 18. 
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^ But when the husbandmen saw the son, they said among themselves^ 
J%is is the heir; come, let lis kill him, and let us seize on his inheritance,** 
Compare John xi. 47-53, and thQ counsels of Joseph's brethren against 
him, Qen. xxxvii. 19 ; ^ When thej saw him a&r off, even before he 
came near unto them, they conspired against him to slay him, and they 
said one to another. Behold this dreamer cometh. Gome now therefore, 
let us riay him, .... and we shall see what will become of his dreams." 
As ihey, thinking to defeat the purpose of Qod concerning their younger 
brother, helped to bring it to pass, so the Jewish rulers wore the instru- 
ments to fulfil that purpose of Ghxi concerning Christ which they meant 
to bring to nothing.* (Acts, iii. 18; iv. 27, 28.)—^ This is the heir;** 
he for whom the inheritance is meant, and to whom it will in due course 
rightfiDdly arriye^ — not as in earthly relations, by the death, but by the 
free appointment, of the actual possessor. For it is evident that '< heif^ 
is not here used, as it often laz^ is, a synonyme for lord,t but the idea 
of one who is not in present possession of a good, but hereafter is com- 
ing to it, must be held fast. (Compare PhiL iL 9-1 1.) Christ is '^ heir 
of all things" (Heb. i. 2), not as he is the Son of God, for the Church 
has always detected Arian tendencies lurking in that interpretation, but 
as he la the Son of man. So Theodoret : ^' The Lord Christ is heir of 
all things, not as God, but as man ; for as G^d he is maker of all" 

It is the heart which speaks in God's hearing ; the thought of men's 
heart is their true speech, and therefore here given even as though it 
were the words of their lips; — the husbandmen say, ^ Come, let us kill 
him;" not that we are to imagine that the Pharisees even in their 
secret counsels ever trusted one another so far, or dared to look their 
own wickedness so directly in the face, as thus to say, ^ This is the 
Messiah, therefore let us slay him." But they desired the inheritance 
should be theirs, they desired that what G^d had intended should only 
be transient and temporary, enduring till the times of reformation, should 
be made permanent, — and this, because they had prerogatives and pri- 
vileges under the imperfect system, which would cease when the more 
perfect scheme was brought in, or rather which, not ceasing, would yet 
be transformed into pther higher privileges, for which they had no 
care. The great master-builder was about to take down the temporary 
scaffolding which had now served its end, and this his purpose, they the 
under-builders were setting themselves to resist,^ and were determined, 
at whatever cost, to resist to the uttermost. — ^And further, may we not 



* Anguine: Ut possiderent, occidenint,etquiaoccidenmt,perdidenmt. 
t Just as in Latin oftentimes h8Bres:=doniiiiii8. 

% Hilary : Consilium colonorum et hnriditatis ocdso luerede presomptio^ aipm 
tunis est gloriam Leges perempto Christo posse retineri. 
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iee in this tiiought of killing the heir, and seizing on the iBheritanee and 
making it their own, an allusion to the principle of all self-righteonsnesa, 
which is a seizing on the diyine inheritance, a seeking to comprehend 
and take down into self that light, which is only light while it is reoog- 
nised as something above self, and whereof man is permitted to be a 
partaker, but which he neither himself originated, nor yet can evmr poB^ 
sees in fee, or as his own, or otherwise than as a continual receiver of it 
from another ; a li^t too, which, by the very snooess of the attempt to 
take it into his own possession, is as inevitably lost and ezthigaished, as 
woold be a ray of our natural light if we succeeded in cutting it off 
from its luminous source — a truth of which angels and men have made 
mournful experience. 

^ And they caught him and cast him out of the vineyard, aind 9kw 
kim." All three narrators describe him as thus ^^cast out of ike vine- 
yard," — ^by which we are reminded o^him who ^suffered without the 
gate." (Heb. xiii. 12, 13; John xix. 17.) By t^t, as in the Penta- 
teuch by the exclusion from the camp, was signified the cutting off from 
the people of God, and from all share in their blessings. Thus when 
Naboth perished on charges of blasphemy against Otod and the king, 
that is, for theocratic sins, ^ t^ey carried him forth out of the city, and 
stoned him with stones, that he died."** (1 Kin. xxi. 13.) In St Mark 
it would rather seem that having slain the son first, they afterwards cast 
out the body : they denied it the common rites of sepulture : they flung 
it forth to show what they had done, and as much as to say, that was 
their answer to the householder's demands. 

Having brought the tale of these husbandmen's guilt to a conclusion, 
and prophesied to the Jewish rulers the wickedness which in a few days 
they should accomplish,! Ohrist proceeds to ask, '^ When the lord, tha^ 
fore, of tlie vineyard cometh, what wUl he do unto those husbandmen V* 
It is very observable how the successive generations, who for so many 
centuries had been filling up the measure of the iniquity of Israel, are 
considered, throughout the entire parable, but as one body of husband- 

* The act of Naboth dying for his vineyard has been often adduced as a pro> 
phecy, not by word, but by deed, of the death of Christ and the purpose of that 
death. Thus, Ambrose addresses the vineyard of the Lord, the Church which he 
has purchased ¥rith his own blood {Exp. in Lmc.^ 1. 9, c. 83) : Salve vinea tanto 
dig:na custode : te non nnius Nabuth» sanguis, scd innumerabilium prophetaram 
et (quod est amplius) pretiosus curor Domini consecravit. Die . . . temporalem 
vineam defendebat, te yer6 in perpetuum multorum nobis martyrum plantavit 
interitus, te crux apostolonim semula Dominioe passionis usque in orbis totius 
terminos propagavit 

t We have a remarkable example of a like prophesying to men their wicked- 
ness, as a last endeavor to tarn them away from that wickedness, in Elisha*! pro- 
phecy to Hazael, 2 Kin. viii. 12-15. 
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And this, because God's tniih is every where opposed to that shal* 
low nominalism whicli would make snch a word as ^ nation" a dead ab- 
straction, a mere convenient help to the understanding. Ood will deal 
with nations as indeed being, as having a living unity in themselves, as 
in fact bodies, and not as being merely convenient mental terms to ex- 
press certain aggregations of individuals. Unless this were so, all con- 
fession of our fikthers' sins would be mere mockery, and such passages 
18 Matt xziiL 82-35, without any meaning at alL This is one of the 
many ways in which Gtod encounters our selfish, self-isolating tenden- 
eies; and while there is an abundant blessing in this law of his govern- 
ment^ supplying as it does new motives and incentives to good, so is 
there no hardship or injustice in it For while there is a life of the whole, 
there is aLK> a life of each part, so that even should we belong to a 
nation, in that of its generations which is chastised for all its own and 
its Others' iniquities, — a generation upon which, having filled up the last 
drop of the measure, the accumulated weight of chastisement is descend- 
ing^ — ^yet it remains always possible for every individual even of that 
generation, by personal futh and repentance, to withdraw himself, not 
indeed always from sharing in the outward calamity, though often there 
irill be an ark when a world perishes, a Pella when Jerusalem is de- 
stroyed, but always to withdraw himself from that which really consti- 
totes the calamity, — ^the wratih of God, of which the outward visitation 
18 but the expression. 

The necessity of preserving the due probabilities of the narrative 
lenders it, of course, impossible that it should be the soUi through whom 
the final vengeance is executed on these thankless and wicked husband- 
men ; he is slain, and cannot, like him whom he shadows forth, rise 
again to take just vengeance on his murderers. It must necessarily be 
the lord of the vineyard, — ^that is, the Father: neither is there any thing 
here which is not easily reconcilable to the general doctrine of the 
Scripture, for it is the father revealing himself in the Son, who both 
gave the law at Sinai, and will also, in the end of time, return to take 
vengeance on all that obey not the Chwpel. In the question itself^ 
** When the lard of the vineyard cometh, what mil he do unto those htis- 
bandmen?" Christ makes the same appeal to his hearers, compelling them 
to condemn themselves out of their own mouths, which Isaiah (v. 3) had 
done before.* It may be that the Pharisees, to whom he addressed him- 
self, had as yet missed the scope of the parable, answerbg as they did, 

* Yitringa there observes : Tarn enim liqnidiim est Dei Jus, ut si homo exuto 
alftcta in tertio simili contempletar quod sni amore exciecatas in se videre non vult, 
per coDscientiam obligator ad agnoscendam causn divinn jostitiam. Imo neminem 
Dens danmat, nisi quern sua condemnet consdentia. Habet eniia Deos in omai 
hflmine suum tribmial, sni sedem Jndicii, et per homlnem do homine Jwlicat 
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^ Hr unU miserably destmy those tmcked men^^ and mil let out his vtn» 
yard unto other husbandmenj*^ and so, before they were aware, pro* 
nonnced sentenoe againBt themselves ; or Olshaosen may be more cor- 
rect in supposing that they as yet pretended not to peroeiye its drift, and 
therefore rendered neeessary the still more explicit words (ver. 4^44), 
which it was impossible any longer to a£fect to misunderstand : << Ther»' 
fore I say unto you, The kingdom rf God shall be taken from you^ and 
gwen to a nation bringing forth the fruits thereof?^ Then at length 
Ghrist and his adversaries stood face to face, as did once before a pro* 
phet and a wicked king of Israel, when the prophet, having obtained in 
his disguise a sentence from the lips of the king agabst himself, removed 
the ashes from his fitce, and the king ^ discerned him that he was 
of the prophets," and that he had unconsciously pronounced his own 
-doom. (1 Kin. xx. 41.)— The ** God forbid^' which, according to Si 
Luke, the people uttered when they heard the terrible doom of the hus- 
bandmen, gives evidence that the scope of the parable had not escaped 
their comprehension, — that they had understood it, even before its plain 
interpretation at the lastf The Pharisees had too much wariness and 
self-command to have allowed such an exclamation to have escaped from 
them. The exclamation itself was either an expression of fear, desiring 
that such evil might be averted, — or of unbelief, ^ That shaU never be, 
it is impossible that our privileges can ever be so forfeited :" — This last 

* YioKohi KttKus, a proverbial expression, and one as Grotius observes, petita ex 
porissimo sermone Grseco ; he does not, however, give any examples. This re- 
X);iarkable one, which is a parallel in much more than those two words, may suffice 
!n place of many that might be adduced. 

Totydp (T^* *OkCfiwov rovV 6 wp9ff$t6ct9 rariip, 
My^fjMT T* 'Epanfhs, irol rcXco-^poi A^ 
Kcucohs KttK&s ^ttptuWf &<nr9p Ij^tXop 
Tby tufSpa k^fieus ^iciSaXccW, h^ltts. 

Sophocles, Ajax^ 1889. 

Oar version has not attempted to preserve the paronomasia, which for evidoit 
reasons is far ttom being easy. The same difficulty attends the doable ^ ip§i9 
(1 Cor. iii. 17,) for which oar version has equally fkiled to give an equivalent. 
Compare Apoleios : At te . . . pessimam pessim6 perdant In Plutarch's Amaidfr, 
10, we meet KoXhv leaXdf .— How remarkable in connection with this passage are 
those words of Josephas, (Bell. Jud., 4, 6, 2,) in which he asserts his conviction 
that the destraction of Jerasalem might be traced up to the murder of one man, 
Ananus the high priest : he only errs in the person whom he names. 

t Augustine {De Oms. Evang.^ 1. 2, c. 70) is not very successAil in his scheme 
for reconciling any slight discrepancy which may here appear between the narra- 
tives of the different Evangelists ; but the apparent discrepancy is in itself so slight^ 
and so easily removable, that even Strauss, who in general makes the weakest and 
thousand times reftited objections do service anew, has not thought it worth while 
to bring forward this. 
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is moro probable from the spirit and temper of those who give it utter* 
anoe. 

Thereupon the Lord, in eonfirmation of this truth so strange to his 
hearers, quotes a prophecy from the Old Testament, whioh proved that 
•ndi a turn of things had been contemplated long before in the counsels 
of Gk>d — "Did ye never read in the Scriptures, The stone which the 
builders rejected, the same is become the head of the comer ?" The 
quotation is from Ps. cxviiL 22, 23, a psalm of which, as already has < 
been noted, the Jews recognized the application to the Messiah, and of 
which there is the same application at Acts iv. 1 1 ; 1 Pet. ii. 7 ; and an 
allusion somewhat more remote, Ephes. ii. 20.* The passage quoted 
iorms an exact parallel with this parable. The builders answer to the 
husbandmen : — they were appointed of God to carry up the spiritual 
building, as these to cultivate the spiritual vineyard. The rejection of 
the chief comer stone answers exactly to the denying and murdering 
the heir. The reason why he leaves for a moment the image of the 
vineyard, is because of its inadequacy to set forth one important part of 
the truth, which yet was needful to make the moral complete, namely 
this, that the malice of the Pharisees should not defeat the purpose of 
Ood, — ^that the son should yet be the heir, — ^that not merely vengeance 
ahould be taken, but that he should take it. Now this is distinctly set 
^Drth by the rejected stone becoming the head of the corner, on which 
the builders stumbled and fell, and were broken,! — on which they were 
now already thus stumbling and falling, and which, if they set them- 
selves against it to the end, would fall upon them and crush and destroy 
them utterly.^ They fall on the stone, who are offended at Christ in 
his low estate (Isai. viiL 14; Luke ii. 34); of this sin his hearers 
were already guilty. There was yet a worse sin which they were on 
the point of committing, which he warns them would be followed with a 
more tremendous punishment : they on whom the stone £dls are they 

* The hcpcTfWfuuot there =s xii^f tli irc^axV ywioi here ; the headstone of 
Zech. iv. 7. AquUa : 4 iJ^os 6 wpcnM^r. (See 1 Kin. v. 17.) It was a fkvorite 
view of the early Fathers that Christ was called the comer stone, because he united 
th^ Jew and the Gentile, making both one : thus Augustine, in almost numberless 
places,— for instance {Serm, 88, c. 11) : Angnlns duos parietes copolat de diverso 
venientes. Quid tarn diversum, qnam circumdsio et prsBputium, habens unum 
parietem de Jndaea, alteram parietem de gentibus 1 sed angfnlari lapide copnlantor. 

t Ci^etan : Plus subjungit quam parabola pateretur : Parabola enim usque ad 
vindlctam duxit ; sed hftc additione suppletur, quod occlsio fllii non privavit filium 
hsBreditate : hoc enim significat a^juncta prophetia de Messia sub metamorphosk 
lapidis. 

% Lachmann marks ver. 44 in Xatthew, as an interpolation, brought in fW>m St. 
Luke ; and it certainly seems out of its place, as one would have naturally looked 
Ibr it after ver. 42. 
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who aet themselyes in diBtmot and lelf-oonsoionfl oppoBtlion agaimt tht 
Ii(»rd, — ^who, knowing who he is, do yet to the end oppose themselTas it 
him and to his kingdom ;* and they shall not merdy fidl and be broken, 
for one might recover himself, thongh with some present harm, from aach 
a &U as this ; bat on them the stone shall fall and shall grindf them to 
powder, — ^in the words of Daniel, ^ like the ohaff of the summer thresh- 
is^floors," destroying them with a doom irreversible, and from which 
there should be no recovery4 

All three Evangelists notice the exasperation of the chief priests and 
scribes, when they perceived, as they all did at last, though it would 
seem some sooner than others, that the parable was spoken against them; 
they no longer kept any terms with the Lord, and, had they not feared 
the people, would have laid violent hands on him at once. Yet not even 
so did he give them up ; but as he had, in this parable, set forth thdr 
relation to Qod as a relation of duty, as he had shown them how a charge 
was laid upon them, which they incurred the greatest guilt and the most 
fearful danger in neglecting to fulfil, so in the ensuing parable,— of the 
Marriage of the King's Son, he sets it forth in a yet more inviting light 
aa a relation of privil^e, — ^not any more as a duty and charge, but as 
a grace and boon freely imparted to them ; which yet they incurred an 
eqpal danger and guilt in counting light of or despising. 

* So^TertulUan {Adv, Marc, L 8, c 7), and Augostine : Chriitos vems lapii in 
hoc seculo quasi terns inflxufl jacet, in Judicio ▼er6 Aituro quasi ex summo venieti 
impios conteret : hoc dictum est de lapide illo, Qui ofienderit in lapidem iUum, oon- 
quassahit etun, super quern venerit, conteret earn : alind est conquassari, aliud 
eonteri : conquassari minus est quam contcri. 

t AxicAt^o-ffi, from XucfUs = irr6o¥, Matt. iii. 12, the flm with which the chafl) 
which in the act of threshing had been crashed and broken into minute ftmgmenti, 
is scattered and driven away upon the wind. (Isai. xli. 2, 25, 16.) In the N. T. it 
occurs only here ; in the parallel passage, Dan. ii. 44, \uc/4<ru vdatu r&r /Soo-iXctof. 

^ H. De Sto Victore makes the following application of the parable to every 
man {AnnoU. in Luc.) : Sccnndiim moralcm scnsum vinea locatur, cioD. mysterium 
baptismi fldelibus ad exercendmn opere committitnr. Mittuntur tres senri ut de 
fructu acclpiant, dim Lex Psalmodia, Prophetia, ad bene agendum hortatur: sed 
contumeliis affecti, vel cassi ejiciontor, cdm sermo auditus vel contenmitur, vel 
blasphematiir. Missum insuper hasredem occidit, qui filium Dei contemnit, et 
spiritui quo sanctiflcatos est, contumeliam facit Yinea aHeri datnri cftm gratHi 
quam supc&rbus aljicit, humilis ditatur. 
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THE MARRIAGE OP THE KING'S SON.* 

Matthew zxii. 1-14. 

This parable, and that which is found at Lnke ziy. 16, are not to be 
confounded with one another,t as if they were only two different ver* 
sions of the same discourse, though Calvin, indeed, and others have so 
confounded them. It is true that the same image lies at the root of both, 
that, namely, of an invitation to a festival ; yet it is plain that they were 
spoken on very different occasions, — that at a meal, this in the temple, — 
and that, too, at a much earlier period of our Lord's ministry than this. 
For then the hostility of the Pharisaic party had not yet openly declared 
itself^ nor indeed reached that pitch to which it afterwards arrived ; on 
the contrary, we find one of the chief Pharisees, on the very occasion 
when the other parable was spoken, had invited the Saviour to eat bread 
with him. (Luke xiv. 1.) But when this parable was spoken, their ho»- 
tility had already attained to the highest point, even to the formal deter- 
mination of making away with Christ by violent means. (John xi. 47- 
53.) Then there was yet hope that they might, perhaps, be won over 
to obedience to the truth : now they were fixed in their rejection of the 
oounsel of Gbd, and in their hatred of his Christ And consistently with 
the different timei^ and the different tempers of the hearers, the parable 
in St. Luke wears a milder, in St Matthew a severer aspect : — ^in the 
lAtter the guilt is greater, the retribution more terrible. In that other, 
the guests decline indeed the invitation, but civilly excuse themselves; — 

* This title, which Is the one ^ven to the parable In the heading of the chapter 
In our veraion, seems prefisrahle to that hy which it Is sometimes called, namely, 
tho Wedding Garment ; fbr then the name Is given, not from the main circom- 
vtance of the narratiye, but from that which Is hut an episode In it : and the other 
^tle, The Marriage of the King's Son, qoite as eflfectnally distlngalshes the present 
narable from that of the Great Supper In St. Luke. 

t See Augustine, De Cons, Evang.^ L 2, c 71. 
12 
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in thiB, they mark their oontempt for the inyitation as strongly aa ihej 
can, not thinking it worth their while to make any ezeose, and some of 
them maltreating and killing the servants, the bearers of the messa^ 
Doubtless too, had it consisted with the decorum of the other parts of the 
narration, the king's son himself would have been the bearer of the invi- 
tation and the victim of their outrage, as was the householder's son in 
the last parable. In that, the contemptuous guests are merely excluded 
from the festival, — in this, their city is burned up and themselves de- 
stroyed. And as the contempt would be aggravated in proportion to the 
dignity and honor of the person inviting and the solemnity of the oooa 
sion, this increased guilt is set forth by the fact of its being a king, — and 
no common man, as in that other, — ^who makes the festival,-H» that re- 
bellion is mingled with their contempt, — and the festival itself no ordi- 
nary one, but one in honor of his son's marriage ; — ^by which latter cir- 
cumstance is brought out the relation of the Jews, not merely to the 
kingdom of Ood in general, but their relation to Jesus, the personal theo* 
oratic King ; and in every way the guilt involved in their rejecticm of 
him is heightened. And again, while in the parable recorded by St 
Luke, nothing more is threatened than that God would turn from ime 
portion of the Jewish people, — ^from the priests and the Pharisees, — and 
offer the benefits which they counted light of, to another part of the same 
nation, — ^the people that knew not the law, the publicans and harlots, — 
with only a slight intimation (ver. 23) of the call of the Gentiles ; in St 
Matthew it is threatened that the kingdom of God shall be taken wholly 
away from the Jewish people, who had now proved themselves in the 
mass, and with very few exceptions, despisers of its privileges, and should 
be given to the Gentiles.* 

But one of the latests cavillers,! not attending to these circumstances 
which justify and perfectly explain the appearance of the parable in 
forms so different, asserts that here St. Luke is the only accurate 
narrator of Christ's words, and that St. Matthew has mixed up with 
them some heterogeneous elements, — ^for instance, some particulars, as 
of the maltreatment and murder of the servants, drawn from the parable 



* Fleck {De Reg. Div., p. 241) with truth obftenres : Parabolamm in p^sterio- 
ribus Matthaeiani libri partibus propositarum talis est indoles, nt sacrum diviid 
animl moerorem spircnt, et severum prodant habitum. Incidunt in ea tcmpora 
quibus Pharisaeorum, sacerdotum, seniorumque plebis machinationcm, cr^Iis^na 
consilia, et ccecitatem abunde ezpertus Servator, divin® causae quotidie infestioret 
prsBvidit futures. And Unger (De Parab, Jes. Nat., p. 122) : Videtur itaque Mat- 
th»U8 parabolam tradldisse, qualem Jesus posteriore e&que austerioro occasione 
Ipse repetierit, variatam, auctiorem, severiorem, jam toto de populo Judaico moeile 
tatidnantem. 

i Strauss : Lebtu Jesu.^ v. 1, p. 677, seq. 
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preceding ; and has also blended into the same whole, the fragment of 
•nother, namely, the Wedding Gturment, iHiioh when uttered, was totally 
distinct For the first assertion his only argument wearing the slightest 
tppearance of probability, is, that while it is quite intelligible how the 
busbandmen should abuse and maltreat servants of their lord, who came 
demanding rent from them ; it is inconceivable, and therefore could not 
ind place in a parable, of which the very condition is, that it should 
have perfect verisimilitude, — that invited guests, however unwilling to 
keep their engagement, should actually maltreat and kill the servants 
sent to remind them that the festival, to which they were engaged, was 
BOW ready. It is of course true that this can with difficulty be conceived, 
when we suppose no other motive but unwillingness to keep the engage* 
ment at work in them. But may we not rather presume that a deep 
alienation from their lord, with a readiness to resist and rebel against 
him, existing long before, found its utterance here? In the presence of 
these his ambassadors, an outrage against whom would express as much 
as an outrage against himself, the desired occasion may have offered 
itself for showing a hostility, which had long been entertained.* The 
little apparent motive makes their conduct almost monstrous, yet thus 
fitter to declare the monstrous fact, that men should maltreat and slay 
the messengers of God's grace, the ambassadors of Christ, who came to 
them with glad tidings of good things, — should be ready to rend them^ 
as well as to tread their pearls under foot. 

His other objection, that the latter part of the parable which relates 
to the wedding garment cannot have originally belonged to it, is partly 
the old one, that the guest could not in justice be punished for not hav* 
ing Uiat, which, as the course of the story goes, he had no opportunity of 
obtaining — on which objection there will be occasion presently to remark 
— and partly, that this is an entirely new and alien element introduced 
into, and marring the unity of^ the parable ; something appended to, not 
intimately cohering with it But so for from this being the case, we 
have here a wonderful example of the love and wisdom which marked 
the teaching of our Lord. For how fitting was it in a discourse which 
set forth how sinners of every degree were invited to a fellowship in the 
blessings of the Gospel, that they should be reminded likewise, that 
for the lasting enjoyment of these, they must put off their former con* 

* Oftentimes in the East, a feast wonld have a gjeat political s!g:niflcaiioe, would 
in fkct be a great gathering of the vassals of the king ; contemplated on this tide, 
their ref\iaal to come at once assumes the aspect of rebellion. Thus there are 
many reasons to suppose that the feast recorded in Esth. i. is the same as the great 
gatheiing which Xerxes ( Ahasuems) made when he was planning his Greek expo- 
dition, {c6kKirrop MkKirrov ntfw4w rw hpwrmr, Herod. L 7, c 8,) though Heroda 
Cas Irings out more its political, the sacred historian its fettaL sld^. 
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versatioB. — ^in Tlie<9hylaot'B wordf^ ^ Ukat the entranoe, indeed, to tiie 
marriage-feast is without somtiny, for by grace alone we are aU called, 
as well bad as good ; bat the life of those that haye entered, hereafter 
shall not be without scrutiny : — ^the King will make a very strict exam- 
ination of those who, having entered into the faith, shall be found in 
filthy garments " — a most needful caution, lest any should abuse the 
grace of Ood, and forget that while as regarded the past they were 
freely called, they were yet now called unto holiness. 

Thus much on the relation in whidi this parable stands to that re- 
corded by 0t Luke. In the present, as compared with the last, we see 
how the Lord is revealing himself in ever clearer light as the central 
person of the kingdom, giving here a far plainer hint than there of the 
nobility of his descent. There he was indeed the son, the only and belov- 
ed one, of the householder ; but here his race is royal, and he appears 
himself at once as the king, and the king's son. (Ps. IxxiL 1.) This 
appearance of the householder, as the king, announces that the sphere in 
which this parable moves is the New Testament dispensation — ^is the 
kingdom, which was announced before, but was only actually present 
with the commg of the king. That last was a parable of the Old Tes- 
tament history; even Ohrist himself appears there rather as the last and 
greatest of the line of its prophets and teachers, than as the founder of a 
new kingdom. In that, a parable of the law, God appears demanding 
something from men ; in this, a parable of grace, God appears more as 
giving something to them. There, he is displeased that his demands are 
not complied with — ^here, that his goodness is not accepted ; there he 
requires, here he imparts. And thus, as we so often find, the two 
mutually complete one another ; this taking up the matter, where the 
other left it. 

The two favorite images under which the prophets set forth the 
blessings of the new covenant, and of all near communion with Qod — 
that of a festival (IsaL xzv. 6, Izv. 13 ; Cant v. 1), and that of a mar- 
riage* (Isai. Ixi. 10, Ixii. 5 ; Hos. ii. 19 ; Matt ix. 15 ; John iiL 29 ; 
Ephes. V. 32 ; 2. Cor. xi. 2) — are united and interpenetrate one another 



* The phrase *oif «y yd/wy, occurring (Jen. xxix. 22 ; Tob. viii. 19 ; 1 Mace. ix. 
87, X. 68, (LXX.,) is rather, as also often in classical Greek, to celebrate the mar> 
riage feast than the marriage (see Matt. xxv. 10 ; Esth. ii. 18), and sometimes the 
notion of the marriage is altogether lost, and that of the festival alone remains : sc 
for instance, Esth. ix. 22, where the ydfioi are merely feastings ; not otherwise, 1 
think, should the word be understood at Luke xiv. 8, and at ver. 4 of the present 
parable. Singularly enough, exactly the reverse has happened with the Grermas 
Hochzeit, which signifying at first any high festival, is now only the festival of s 
marriage. These marriage festivities lasted commonly seven or fburteen days 
(Gen. xxix. 27 ; Judg. xlv. 12 ; Tob. viii. 19.) 
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in the marriage festival* here. There appears indeed this inconvemeiUM, 
reaulting from the inadequacy of things hnman to set forth things di- 
vine, that the members of the Ohuroh are at once the guests invited to 
the feast, and, in their collective capacity, constitute the bride at whose 
espousals the feast is given. f But in the progress of the narrative the 
eircumstances of the marriage altogether &U into the background ;( 
the different conduct of the guests invited to the feast becomes the 
prominent feature of the narration. This parable, like the last, has its 
groundwork and its rudiments in the Old Testament (Exod. xzi.v 11; 
ZepL L 7, 8 ; Prov. ix. 1), and it entered quite into the circle of Jewish 
expectations, that the setting up of the kingdom of the Messiah should 
lie accompanied with, and ushered in by, a glorious festival : atd else- 
where our Lord himself does not refuse to make use of the same image 
for the setting forth of the same truths. (Luke xxii. 18, 30.) It is true 
indeed that the marriage is spoken of there, and at Rev. xix. 7, as one 
that shall not take place till the end of the present age, while here the Lord 
speaks of it as already present ; but the two statements are easily recon- 
^lable, when we keep in mind how distinct the espousals and the actuid 
marriage were held in the East, and contemplate his first coming as 
the time of his espousals, while not till his second coming will he lead 
home his bride. 

At a fitting time the king " sent forth his servants^ to call them that 
were hidden to the toedding " — we must presume, a numerous company, 
for in the corresponding parable of St. Luke, the giver of the feast, a pri- 
vate man as it would seem, '< bade many.'' Here then we may suppose 

* yi^nga (In Apoad., xix. 7) : Napt!» ipssB figurant arctissimam Chritti cum 
Ecdesia unionem, fide utrinque data, et foederali eoatractu obtigTiatam, ad fitcieii- 
dam spiritoalem sobolem, qosB orbem repleat Epolom nuptiale adumbrat torn 
beoeficia gratis, qua vi justitiie Clu'isti Ecdesis ad satietatem et hilaritatem ex- 
hibentor, tom illorum beneflcionim communionem, tom deniqne Intitsam et festivi- 
tatem, qnse com fruitione bonorum gratlsB coi\]angitiir, et ex ea ad conrivas h^jns 
epuli redundat 

t Augustine {In Ep. 1 Joh. Tract, 2) : Noa qaomod^ in naptiis carealibas alH 
ftequeatant naptias et alia nnbit : in Ecclesia qui fireqaentant, si bene fVeqaentant, 
spoDsafinnt 

X This difficulty would be altogether escaped, if we understood the marriage as 
one between the Diyine TTord and the human Nature,— God and man united and 
making one Christ ; so Augnstine and Gregory the Great (Ham. 88 in Evang.,) 
have understood it, though certainly neither to the exclusion of the more obvious 
meaning suggested by such passages as Ephes. v. 24-S2, according to which the 
marriage would be one between Christ and his Church. Gregory shows how well 
the two interpretations can be reconciled, saying, In hoc Pater regi Alio nuptias 
ftdt, quo ei per incamatianis mysUrvwm sanctam Ecclesiam sodayit 

% Technically voeatores, invltatores, Mhifrofn^ lmrpiA.4rfp*9i ^(vrpt, Set 
Prav. ix. 8-&. 
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■till larger numbors to hafe been l»dde&, eren as the maker of the 1 
was a greater peraon, and the oooaaion a more solemn one. (Compare 
Esth. L 3-9.) This second invitation, or admonishment ralher, is quite 
aooording to Eastern manners. Thus Esther inrites Haman to a ban- 
^pet on the morrow (Bsth. v. 8), and when the time is actnallj arrived, 
Ae chamberlain comes to bring him to the banquet (tL 14). Modem 
travellers testify to the same custom now of repeating the invitation to a 
great entertainment, at the moment when all things are in actual readi- 
ness ; so that there is no reason at all why with some we should make 
* ikem that v/ere biddeti^ to mean them that were now to be bidden.* 

Indeed, deeper reasons than those that lie on the surfiM>e of the para- 
ble are against tiiis ; for our Lord in assuming the guests to have been 
invited long before, would bring out that the new was not indeed new, 
but rather a fulfilment of the old; that he idaimed to be heard, not as one 
suddenly starting up, and unconnected with all whidi had gone before 
him, but as himself Uie end of the law, that to which it aU had been tend- 
ing, the birth with whioh the whole Jewish dispensation had been preg- 
nant, and which at length gave its meaning to all. When he says, ^ lo 
tall them that toere bidden^^ he teaches us^ as he would fain have taught 
those who then heard him, that there was nothbg sudden in the coming 
in of his kingdom, that its rudiments had a long while before been laid, 
that all whioh they clung to as precious in their past history was pro- 
phetic of blesBings now actually present to themselves. f The invitation 
irst went forth at the constitution of the JewL9h nation as God's elect 
people, and ran through all their history. It was taken up and repeated 
by each succeeding prophet, as he prophesied of the crowning grace that 
should one day be brought to Israel in the actual presence in the midst 
of it of its Lord and King, and summoned the people to hold themselves 
in a spiritual readiness against that day. 

Yet they never did more than thus bid the guests, for they only spoke 
of good things to come. The actual calling of ^ them that were bidden " 
pertained not to them. John the Baptist was the first in whose time the 
kingdom was actually present, the wedding feast prepared, the king and 
the king's son manifested, and the long-invited guests summoned. By the 
first band of servants I should certainly now understand John and the 
apostles in their first mission — ^that which they accomplished during the 

^ Thus Storr (Opusc, Acad,, v. 1, p. 120) affirms rohs Ktie\7ut4povs may as woQ 
signify vocandos as vocatos ! Did not this refute itself, Luke xhr. 16, 17, would be 
decisive in the matter. 

t See in this view the admirable use which Tertullian makes of this parable, 
er rather of its parallel (Luke xiv. 16), arguing against Marcion (L 4, c. 41), whcsa 
great aim was to cut loose the New Testament fVom the Old. So too IreB«a% 
Om, Bar., L 4, c. 8ft. 
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lifetime of the Lord, hie Inoarnatioii beiiig the true bridal of the earth 
and heayen.* His own share in sommoning the guests, summoning 
them, that is, onto himself, ^ Come unto me," is naturally in the parable 
kept out of sight. It would hare disturbed those proprieties whioh it 
was needful to obserye, to haye made the king's son himself a bearer of 
the invitation ; but yet did he in the reality of his infinite oondescension 
sustain the double character, and he for whom the marriage was made, 
was content himself to be sent forth to call the guests thereunto. We 
obserye upon this first occasion, there was no actual maltreatment of the 
servants sent out; a general averseness from the message, and alienation 
frmn the messengers, — ^but as yet no positive outrage-^nor was there 
soeh against the apostles during the lifetime of the Lord,t nor at the 
first against the Lord himseE It was simply ^they toould not come.^ 
*^ Ye will noi come to me, that ye may have life." 

^ Again he sent forth other servants^ The second sending forth of 
the servants describes that renewed invitation to the Jews which was 
made subsequent to the Crucifixion : of this, as was needful, nothing was 
said, for the parable would not bear it It need not perplex us to find 
these spoken of as ^ other" servants, while, in fact, many of them were 
the same. In the first place, there ioere many other now associated with 
them, Stephen and Barnabas and Paul and a great company of preachers. 
Those, too, who were the same yet went forth as new men, full of the Holy 
Ohoet, and with a somewhat altered message, not preaching generally a 
kingdom of God, but preaching now '< Jesus and the resurrection ;" de- 
claring, which it may be observed they had not done before, that all things 
were ready — that all the obstacles which man's sin had reared up, Ood's 
grace had removed (Acts iL 38, 39 ; iil 19-26 ; iv. 12) ; that in that 
very blood which they had impiously shed, there was forgiveness of all 
sins, and freedom of access to God. And let us not miss in the paraUe 

* These missions by the king of his servants to summon the g;aest8 (rer. 8, 4) 
have heen sometimes diflferently understood. Thus Origen applies them both to 
the sending of the prophets xmder the law ; Jerome makes no doubt that the first 
mission (ver. 8) is to be so understood, though he is more doubtAil about the 
second. So too Gregory the Great {Ham. 88 in Evang.) understands it : Bis itaque 
servos ad invitandum misit, quia Incamationem Unigeniti et per prophetss dixit 
ftetnram, et per Apostolos nunciavit fkctam. I am now persuaded however that 
Hilary's is in the main the true explanation ; who {Cam. in Mattk., in loc.) thus ex- 
presses himself: Servimissi, qui invitatos vocarent, Apostoll sunt: eorum enia 
erat proprium, commone fkcere eos, quos invitaverant prophetce. Qui ver6 iterum 
cum preceptomm conditione mittuntur, Apostolici sunt viri et successores Apoa- 
tolomm. 

t The death of John cannot be here adduced ; fbr he by whose oommand he 
was murdered was an Edomite, not therefore one of the invited guests at afl and 
Bsoreover, it was fbr preaching the law, not the Gospel, that he died. 
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or in ito application the infinite grace which girea to the guests the 
opportunity of coming to a better mind, and making good their first 
contempt The king, as though he thought it possible that they deferred 
coming, as not bemg aware that the preparations were yet completed, or 
that some other misunderstanding had found place, instead of threaten- 
ing or rebuking, told his servants only to press the message with greater 
distinctness and instancy : ^ Tdl them which are bidden^" so tell them that 
they cannot mistake, that every anterior preparation is made,* and that 
now '^ all things are ready." And exactly thus was it with the apostles 
after the crucifixion ; how willing were they to look upon all that was 
past in the mildest possible light; thus Peter (Acts iil 17), ^ And now, 
brethren, I wot that through ignorance ye did it;" — how did they refose 
to dwell upon the past sin, urging rather the present grace 1 

But the servants upon this second mission fare worse than upon the 
first The guests, when they heard the reiterated invitation, ^made 
light of it, and loent their ways, one to his farm, OMOther to his tner- 
ckandise," Nor is this the worst The careless disregard of the honw 
vouchsafed, which appeared from the beginning, and has grown in some 
to this contemptuous rejection of it, has ripened in others to an absolute 
hostility against the bringers of the message : ^ The remnant took his 
servants, and entreated them spit^ully, and slew them" So there are 
ever in the world two kinds of despisers of the Gospel of Qod : some who 
take the trouble perhaps of saying, '< I pray thee have me excused " — 
others in whom it excites feelings of a positive enmity. Those in the 
first class are again subdivided; for it is said that they ^^tcefit their 
ways, one to his farm, another to his merchandise," The question 
naturally arises, Can we make a distinction here ? did the Lord intend a 
distinction ? Perhaps if we understand of the first as one who went to 
his estate, which the word will perfectly justify, the distinction will come 
more clearly out The first is the landed proprietor, the second the 
merchant ; the first would enjoy what he already possesses, the second 
would acquire what as yet is his only in anticipation. Exactly so, 
Luke xir. 18, 19, the guest who has bought a property and must needs 
go and see it, is one who has entered into the first condition ; the guest 
who would fain try his five yoke of oxen, belongs, to the second. The 
dangers of having and of getting, though cognate, are yet not at all the 
same. There is quite difference enough between them to account for the 
distinction. One of the guests when urged to come, turned to that which 

* " My oxen and my failings are killed" This would be a Big^n of the immedi- 
ate nearnesB of the feast Chardin ( Voy. en Perse, v. 4, p. 48) : On tae le matin le 
moaton et Tagneaa qu^on mangera le soir . . . Les Persans croient que la meillean 
chidr est la plus fralche tute. (See Gen. xviiL 7, 8 ; xliU. 16 ; Frov. ix. 1-6.) 
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bj hiB own or othent' labor he bad got — anotber to what he was hoping 
to get* They are either those who are fall, or are hoping to be full of 
this world ; and the woe which the Lord pronounced, Lake tL 25, has 
eome upon them ; for this fulness has preyented them from discorering 
their emptiness of things heayenly ; the divine hunger, the hanger and 
thirst after righteousness, has nerer been awakened in their souls. But 
'^ the remnant took his servants^ and entreated them sjp^uUy^ and dew 
them," The oppositions to the Gospel are not merely natural, they are 
also devilish. There are other evils in man's heart besides the worldli- 
ness of it, which are stirred up by the word of the truth. It wounds 
men's pride, it affironts their self-righteousness, and they visit on Uie 
briDgers of it the hate they bear to itself Three forms of outiige are 
enumerated here ; and how abundantly do the Acts of the Apostles, and 
much else in the later Scriptures, bear out all the three. They ^tookj" 
or laid violent hands on, ^his servants^^ (Acts iv. 3; v. 18; viiL 3); 
they ^entreated them spitefully" (Acts v. 40; xiv. 5, 19; xvii. 5; xxL 
30; xxiiL 2); they ^^slew them" (Acts vil 58; xii. 3; cf Matt 
xxiil 34).t 

*^But when the king heard thereof^ he toae wroth." The insult was to 
him, and was intended for him ; as in every case where an ambassador 
is outraged, it is his master whom it is intended that the blow shall 
reach. (2 Sam. z.) As such it was avenged ; for the king ^ sctU forth 
his armies," that is, as some say, his avenging angels, the armies in 
heaven (Rev. xiz. 14), the legions that are at his bidding (Matt. zzvi. 
53 ; 1 Kin. zxiL 19; 2 Sam. zxiv. 16),| or, it may be, the hosts of Rome^ 
(Dan. ix. 26), which were equally '' his armies" since even ungodly men 
are men of God's hand, by whom he ^ecutes vengeance on other 
wicked. (Thus IsaL x. 5, ^0 Assyrian, the rod of mine anger." Thus 



* Bengel who is gifted with such wonderftd skiU, rem tangere ecu, hrings out 
the difference exactly so : Alius per fklsam a^r^cior, alius per capiditatem acqoi- 
rmdi detentus. And Gerhard suggests, though with no great confidence, the 
same explanation {Harm. Evatig.^ c. 168) : Quid si per abeuntes ad negotiationem 
intelUgamus eos qoi inhiant opibns adhuc aoquirendis ; per abeuntes ad villam, 
qui maXb delectantur in opibns Jam ante partis et acquisitis 1 

t To this part of the parable, 2 Ghron. xxx. 10 supplies an interesting paiaUeL 
When Hezekiah restored the worship of Jehovah at Jerusalem, he sent messengers 
throughout all the tribes, inviting all Israel to share in the solemn passover which 
be was about to keep, that is, bidding them to the feast. " So the posts passed 
from city to city . . . but they laughed them to scorn and mocked them." Yet as 
guests were brought in to the marriage-supper, so in this case, also, " divers hum- 
bled themselves and came to Jerusalem.'* 

^ Gfregory the Great {Ham. 88 in Evang.) : Quid namque sunt iOa Angelonun 
•gmlBa, nisi exerdtus Regis nostril 

% SoIrensBus, Con. Bar,, 1. 4, c. 8G, $ 6. 
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too, IsaL xiiL 5; Eiek. zvL 41; Jer. zxr. 9, ^ Nebadiadnenftr, mg 
Bervant.^) In hct, the two explanations flow one into the other, &a 
when God's wrath is to be ezouted, the earthly and visible ministers of 
his judgments and the unseen armies of hearen are OTermore leagued 
together. The natural eye sees only those, the spiritual eye beholds the 
other also behind. It is ever at such moments as it was with Israel of 
old. (1 Chron. zxi. 16.) The multitude, to whom the purged spiritual 
eye was wanting, beheld only the outward calamity, the wasting pesti* 
lenoe, but David lifted up his eye and saw the angel of the Lord, 
standing between the earth and the heaven, having a drawn sword in 
his hand.* <' The city of those murderera ^* can of course be no oihet 
than Jerusalem, the central point of the Jewish Uieocraoy. (Matt. xziiL 
84, 35 ; Luke ziiL 33, ?4 ; Acts vii. 39 ; ziL 2, 3.) There lies an awM 
threat in this appellation. It is their city, not any longer the city of 
the great King, who owns it no more for his own. With a similar 
threatening Christ says, ^Your house is left unto yon desolate" (Matt 
zidii. 38) ; ^ t/aur house," not mine, for I no longer fill it with my 
presence. So to Moses God says, " Thy people have corrupted them- 
selves" (Exod. xxxii. 7); ^thy people," not mine; for the covenant 
between him and them was suspended by their sin. 

^ Then^* (compare Acts xiii. 46) ^saith he to his servaMSy The 
wedding is ready^ but they which were bidden were not worthyP Their 
unworthiness consisted in their rejection of the invitation, even as the 
worthiness of those who did find a place at the festival consisted — ^not 
in their previous state, for in that regard they were most unworthy of 
the honor of sitting down at the king's table, but in their acceptance of 
tiie invitation. ^Goye therefore into the highways^ and as numy as ye 

* Even the heathen could understand this. When Troy was perishing, the 
poet describes how the multitude saw but their Grecian enemies engaged in the 
work of destruction ; but to Eneas, when his Goddess mother had opened his eyes 
there appeared other foes ; to him 

Apparent dira faciea, inimicaque Trotja 
Numina magna Deflm. 

t It seems hard to determine whether these 8i/|o8oi are transitus or exltua 
(Passow gives both meanings, Durchgang and Ausgang) : whether the thorough^ 
Ikrcs (see Ps. i. 8, LXX., where the word is used for channels of waters), or the 
outlets leading fh>m the city (Grotius : Visa extra urbem ducentes), or such a4 
issued into its places and squares (Kuinoel : Gompita viarum), or the points where 
many roads or streets meet; Ghiysostom (^Hom. 69 in Maith.) more than once sub- 
stitutes rpt6Sous. (Schleusner : Loca ubi plures platse concurrunt.) All these 
places have an equal fitness, in regard of being places of resort, where the servants 
might hope soon to gather a company. But we must not permit the English ex- 
pression, " highways" to make us think of places in the country as contrtdiatiii- 
(olBhed from the town, whither ^e servants were sent; the imsfie throughout the 
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AaUJindy hid to the marriage,^^ Here the dootrine bo hateful to Jewish 
ears (see Acts zxii. 21, 22), the calling of the Gentiles, and that by 
oecaaion of the disobedience of the Jews, is again plainly declared. By 
the breaking off of the natural branches of the olive, there shall be room 
nade for the grafting in of the wild olive in their stead (Rom. zL), — so 
Paul sets forth the same truth which here his Lord declares under the 
image of the exclusion of the guests^ who in the natural order of things 
would best become the wedding, and were invited to it, and the reception 
of those gathered in from the highways in their stead. Compare Matt. 
▼ill 10-12, of which this parable is only the ampler unfolding. 

Hereupon the servants ^ofenttmt into the hightoays, and gathered 
tiOgdher all as many as they founds both bad and good^ In the spirit of 
this command, ^ Philip went down to the city of Samaria, and preached 
Christ unto them " there (Acts viii. 5) ; Peter baptized Cornelius and 
his company ; and Paul declared unto the men of Athens how God now 
commanded ^all men everywhere to repent" When it is said they 
gathered in ^bad^^ as well as ^^good^" — in which words there is a passing 
over from the thing signifying to the thing signified, since moral qualities 
would scarcely be attributed to the guosts as such, — ^we are not to see 
here an explanation of the fact that one should hereafter be found at 
the festival without a wedding garment ; it is not to prepare the way for 
and to account for that fact, that these different qualities of the guests 
are mentioned. ^Bad" here is not equivalent to *^not having a toedding 
garment** there ; on the contrary, many were ^^bad" when invited, who, 
through accepting the invitation, passed into the number of the ^good;" 
fbr here the beautiful words of Augustine, concerning Christ's love to his 
Church, find their application, ^ he loved her when she was foul, that he 
might make her fair."* Neither may the terms ^bad and good** and 
least of all the latter, be pressed too far; for jipeaking with strict 
accuracy, none are good till they have been incorporated into the body 
of Christ and are sharers in his Spirit Yet, at the same time, few will 
deny that there are different degrees of moral life, even anterior to obe* 
dience to the call of the €k)spel There are ^good,** such, for instance, 
as Cornelius, or those Gentiles that were a law to themselves (Rom. ii. 

parable is of a city, in which the rich and great and noble, those who naturally 
woald be selected for a king's guests, lefhse to come to his banquet, whereupon 
the poor of the same city are brought in to share it 

* Fcedam amavit nt puloram &oeret,~a thought which he pursues at length 
elsewhere {in 1 Ep. Joh. Tract., 9), among other things saying : Amavit nos prior 
^ semper est polcher. £t quales amavit, nisi fcedos et deformes 1 Non ideo 
tamen ut foedos dimitteret, sed at mntaret et ex deformibus pulchros ikceret 
QDomod6 erimus polchri 1 amando earn qui semper eat pulcher. Quanta In te 
cmdt amor, tantiun erescit pukhritudo, qaia ipsa eharitu est aninus pukbtitndo. 
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14) ; and ^ bad" those who are so ftur gone in moral depravity, that te 
men there seems no hope of restoration for them;* — ^^snoh were some 
of yon," says the apostle to the Corinthians, after enumerating sinners 
of the worst classes. The (Gospel of Christ is the draw-net which brings 
within its ample folds both them who have been before honestly striving 
after a righteousness according to the law, and those who have been 
atterly dead in trespasses and sins. Its invitation some of both classes 
accept; ^ The wedding vxu furnished wth guests,^^ 

This, which was the conclusion of the other and earlier spoken par- 
able (Luke xiv. 16), is only the first act ta the present. There is still 
another solemn act of judgment to follow. Hitherto the parable, with all 
the prophetic hints and ^impses which it gives of the wickedness of men 
and judgments of Gk)d, has been addressed to the chief priests and Pha- 
risees ; or generally to the Jewish nation, in so far as it cared not or as 
it hated to hear the glad tidings salvation. It is now for those who 
have accepted their portion therein, with an earnest warning also for 
them. Besides the separation between those who come and those who 
refuse to come, it shall be also tried at the last who among the actual 
comers have walked worthy of their vocation and who not ; and accord- 
ing to this rule there shall be a second sifting and separation. We 
have had the judgment on the avowed foe: that on the false friend is 
yet to find place. 

But however it was the servants' work to gather in the guests to 
the heavenly banquet, it is not their office here, any more than in the 
parable of the Tares, to separate finally and decisively between the wor- 
thy partakers and the unworthy intruders. And indeed how should it 
be ? for the garment which distiDguishes these from those is worn, not 
on the body, but on the heart :t and only " the Lord trieth the hearts." 
We may presume that it pertained to the dignity of the king, that he 
should not appear at the festival till all were assembled, nor indeed till 
all had now occupied their places at the banquet ; for so much is im- 

* Jerome, on these ^^ bad and good:" Inter ipsos quoque Ethnicos est diversitas 
infinita, quum sciamns alios esse procllves ad vitia et ruentes ad mala, alios ob 
honestatem monun virtntibos deditos. Augustine's conflict with the Pelagians 
would have hindered him from expressing himself exactly in these last words, and 
he will only allow these ^' good" to be minus mali than the others. Yet he too is 
most earnest against the abuse of these words, which should argue for allowing 
men to come to baptism without having faithfVilly renounced, as fkr as human eye 
could see, all their past ungodliness ; for that were to make the servants of Che 
householder themselves the sowers of the tares. (Dt Fide et Oper., c 17.) Am- 
brose {Exp. in lAu.y 1. 7, c. 202) : Jubet bonos et males introire ut bonos augeat, 
malorum affectum in meliora commutet: ut compleretur illud quod lectumett; 
Tunc lupi et agni simul pasoentur. 

t Augustine: Testis quii^ ilia in corde, non in carae, io^iciebatur. 
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plied in the word by which now the gaests are described.* But then, 
when he ^ came in to see the guests, he saw there a man tDkich had not on 
a taedding garment," Among the gueste, ranged in order and splendid- 
ly apparelled, his eye at once detected one who lacked the apparel that 
became a guest admitted to a royal festival. Him he addresses, as yet 
with a gentle compellation, for it was yet to be seen whether he could 
explain away his apparent contempt; ^Friend, how earnest thou in 
hither, not having^ a wedding garment ?" But he could not ; ^ he toas 
9peeMess." 

But why could he not answer that it was unreasonable to expect of 
him, brought in of a sudden and without notice from the highways, to be 
famished with such — ^that he was too poor to provide,— or that no time 
had been allowed him to go home and fetch, — such a garment? Some, 
willing to get rid of any semblance of harshness in the after conduct of 
the king, maintain that it was customary in the East, when kings or 
great personages made an entertainment, that costly dresses should be 
by them presented to the guests. Such a custom, they say, is here tacitly 
masnmed, so that this guest could only have now appeared not having 
raoh a garment, because he had rejected it when offered to him ; and 
had thus both despised the grace done to him in the gift, and had also 
by that rejection plainly declared that he counted his ordinary work 
day apparel, soiled and stained as it may probably have been, sufficiently 
good in which to appear in the presence of the king, being guilty thus 
of a twofold offence. Emesti, however, and others, have denied that 
any certain traces of such a custom are any where to be found, affirm- 
ing that the only notice wluch we have of any thing like it, is the mod- 
em custom of clothing with a caftan those that are admitted into the 
presence of the Sultan. 

But, while it must be acknowledged that the passage (Judg. xiv. 13) 
often adduced in proof, fails to prove any thing: and that, perhaps, dis< 

* Tods hmiettfiivovs. In the Yolgate, DiscumbenUs i Wiclif, The men sittmg at 
the meat 

f We may obsenre that it is the subjective, and not the objective, particle of 
negation, which is here used, y^ and not o&— /i^ Jtx^ Mvfta ydfuw, " not having 
(and knowing that thou hadst not) the wedding gannent;" with a consdonsness 
that it was wanting.— The MvfM yJifuv is not exactly the tftdriow pvf»/piK6if of Plu- 
taich {Amator. 10), fbr that is the garment not of the gaests, bat of the bride- 
groom ; nor yet the ic^s mfft^uc^ of Chariton, 1, p. 6, which is that of the bride. 
(Becker's CharikUs, v. 2, p. 467.) Yet there may lie nnder the use of this phrase, 
which seems at first fitter to set forth the array of the bridegroom than that of the 
Invited guests, that the true adornment of each of these at the spiritual marriage 
b identical with that of the bridegroom : flrom him they have it ; it is of the same 
kfaid as that which he wears himself; for they who are rightly arrayed have put on 
the Lord Jesus Christ ; and as he is, so are they in the worid. 
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tinot evidenee is not fcHrtliooming of any such praotioe as ihat aasomedi 
yet we know enough of the undoubted onstoms of the East to make it 
extremely probaUe that presents of dresses were often distributed 
among the guests at a marriage festival, especially one like the present^ 
celebrated with great pomp and magnificence ; so that our Lord's hear» 
era, to whom those customs must have been fitmiliar, would have un- 
consciously supplied the gap in the narration, and taken for granted 
such a gift going before, especially when they found so severe a pen- 
alty inflicted upon his guest, for a want which otherwise he could not 
well have avoided. We know in the first place, that it was part of the 
state and magnificence of kings and wealthy persons in the East, to have 
great store of costly dresses laid up, as at the present day a great portion 
of their wealth is very commonly invested in numerous changes of 
costly apparel. (Job xzviiL 16; Isai. iii. 6; Jam. v. 2; 2 Kin. x. 22.)* 
Keeping this in mind, we need not suppose that the number of guestay 
however great, would have created any embarrassment We know 
moreover that costly dresses were often given as honorable presents, 
marks of especial fkvor {Gten. xlv. 22 ; 1 Sam. xviii. 4 ; 2 Kin. v. 5 ; 
Dan. V. 7 ; Est vi. 8 ; 1 Maoc. x. 20) ; that they were then, as now, -the 
most customary gifts ; — ^and marriage festivals (Est iL 18) and other 
occasions of festal rejoicing (2 Sam. vL 19) were naturally those up<m 
which gifts were distributed with the largest hand. If the gift took the 
form of costly raiment, it would reasonably be expected that it should 
be worn at once, as part of the purpose of the distribution would else 
be lost, which was to testify openly the magnificence and liberality of the 
giver, and also to add to the splendor and glory of the festal time, — ^not 
to say that the rejection of a gift, or the appearance of a slight put upon 
it, is ever naturally esteemed as a slight and contempt not of that gift 
only, but also of the giver.f 



* The story told by Horace of the five thousand mantles which Lucullus, on ex- 
amining his wardrobe, found that he possessed, is well known ; and this extract 
fVom Ghardin ( Voy. en Perse, v. 3, p. 230, Langlcs' ed.), a traveller of whom all 
later inquirers into Eastern customs join in praising the accuracy and extent of in- 
(bnnation,maybe accepted in proof that the number of the garments needed would 
have been readily at hand : On ne sauroit croire la d^pense que fait le roi de Perso 
pour ces presens-la. Le nombre des habits qu*il donne est infini. On en tient 
tot\]ours ses garde-robes pleines. On les tient dans les magazins s^par^s par a88ort> 
iment. 

t So strongly is this felt, that we are not without example in the modem his- 
tory of the East (and Eastern manners so little change that modem examples are 
nearly as good as ancient), of a vizier having lost his life, through this very fkiling 
to wear a garment of honor sent to him by the king. Ghardin mentions the cir- 
comstances ;~the officer through whose hands the royal robe was to be forwarded, 
Mit of spite sent in its stead a plain habit. The vizier would not appear in the city 
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But in addition to tho afiront of rcjeoting the gift, supposing it to be 
granted that such a ^ going before may be safely assumed, this guest 
was guilty of a further afiront in appearing at the festival in unsuitable, 
probably in mean and sordid, apparel. Eren with us there are occa- 
•ions when such conduct would be felt as manifesting a serious lack of 
respect ; much more among the nations of antiquity, especially those of 
the East, where outward symbols have a significance so far greater than 
with us, would such an omission as that whereof this guest was guilty, 
be felt as a grievous affiront and insult* to the person in whose honor 

amyed in this, lest it should be taken as an evidence that he was in disgrace at 
court, and pat on ki its stead a royal habit, the gift of the late khig, and in that 
made his public entry into the city. When this was known at court, they declared 
the vizier a dog, that he had disdainAilly thrown away the royal apparel, saying, I 
have no need of Sha Sefl's habits. Their account incensed the king, who severely 
iblt the aflVont, and it cost the vizier his life. (Burder's Orient. Later., v. 1, p. 94. 
Cf. Herodotus, 1. 9, c. Ill, fbr an example of the manner in which the rejecting of 
a monarch's gift was resented.)— Olearius {TVavels, p. 214), gives an account of 
himself, with the ambassadors whom he accompanied, being invited to the table of 
the Persian king. He goes on to say, " It was told us by the mehmandar, that we 
according to their usage most hang the splendid vests that were sent us from the 
king over our dresses, and so appear in his presence. The ambassadors at first re- 
fbsed ; but the mehmandar urged it so earnestly, alleging, as also did others, that 
ihe omission would greatly displease the king, since all other envoys observed such 
a custom, that at last they consented, and hanged, as did we also, the splendid 
vests over their shoulders, and so the cavalcade proceeded." This passage, besides 
its value as showing us how the rejection of the garment of honor, or rather tho 
fiuHng to appear in it, would be felt as an insult, clears away any difficulty which 
might have occurred to any fVom the apparent imfitness of the icing's palace as a 
place for changing of apparel. In fkct, there was strictly speaking no such chang- 
ing of apparel, for the garment of honor was either a vest drawn over the other 
garments, or a mantle hung on the shoulders. Schulz, in his Travels, describes 
that given to him, as '* a long robe with loose sleeves, which hang down (for the 
arm is not put hito them), the white ground of which is goat's hair, mixed with 
some silver, but the flowers woven in are of gold-colored silk ;" and his account of 
the necessity of putting it on before appearhig in the presence of the Sultan, agrees 
with that given by the earlier traveller. (Rosenmuller's AUe und Neue Morgenl., 
V. 6, p. 76.) 

* Irenaeus then has exactly seized the right point when hr says (Con, Hot,, 1. 
4, c. 86, ^ 6) : Enm, qui non habet indumentum, nuptiarum hoc est, emUtmj^areim, 
Compare with this the exceeding stress which Cicero lays, in his charges against 
Vatinius {In VaHn., 12, 18), on the fiwt of the latter having once appeared dad in 
bkck at a great and solei^ festival (supplicatio)— how much of wanton indignity 
and insult he saw in it, both towards the giver of the feast, and also towards the 
other guests. " Who ever," he asks, " even in a time of domestic grief, appeared 
at a supper thus arrayed in black V* and we learn from that passage, as from many 
others, that none but white garments, which, however, would afford great room for 
nagnifioenoe, were considered becoming for a festival (See BscKaa's CUriUtM^ 
T.2,p.409.) It was the same among tiie Hebrews, fer one ezhortiog to < 
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the more splendid and becoming apparel onght to hare been pnt on ; 
and, of course, the more honorable the person the more serious would be 
the offence. So that, though others have been forward to say something 
in this guest's behalf, — as that he could not help appearing as he did, or 
that his fiiult was after all but a slight one, — ^he did not feel diat he had 
any thing to say for himself; <' he toas speechless" or literally, his mouth 
was stopped, he was gagged,* with no plea to allege for his contemptu- 
ous behavior ; he stood self-condemned, and judgment therefore imme- 
diately proceeded against him. " Then said the king to the servants^" 
or ratlier to the ministering attendants, " Bind him hand andfooi, and 
take him away^ and cast him into otUer darkness" Within the palaoe 
was light and joy, but without it was cold and darkness ; — ^into this ihe 
unworthy guest, with no power of resisting the fulfilment of the deoree, 
for his hands and feet were first bound, was to be cast — and there for 
him, under the sense of his shame, and loss and exclusion from the Mo- 
rions festival, would be ^ toeing and gnashing of teeth." 

This brings the parable to an end according to the letter, yet is there 
much in this latter part which demands an accurate inquiry. When, 
it may first be asked, does the king come in to see, or to scrutinise, the 
guests ? Not certainly eoccltrnvely in the day of final judgment, though 
indeed most signally then. At every other judgment whereby hypo- 
crites are revealed, or self-deceivers laid bare to themselves or to others, 
the king enters in to see, or rather, diligently to regard,t the assembled 
guests:^ — at every time of trial, which is also in its nature a time of sep- 
aration, a time when the thoughts of many hearts are laid bare; 
though for the day of the last judgment the complete and final separm- - 



merriment and festal gladness exclaims, " Let thy garment* be always white" 
(Eccles. ix. 8), that is, keep a continual feast ;— so we read that while robes were 
given to the souls under the altar (Rev. vi. 11), a pledge to them, that though kept 
waiting a while, they should yet in a little season be admitted to the manriage^mp- 
per of the Lamb ; and the bride is arrayed in fine linen, dean and white. (Rev. 
xix. 8.) 

* *E^</u^, from ^ifi6s^ iiri<rr6fuoPi a gag. Ghrysostom admirably explains it^ 
iutr4$cptyty iam6y. Such gags (in Latin, camus) were actually in use, not merely fbr 
beasts, but sometimes for rebellious slaves, or criminals on their way to execution. 
(See ScHOETTaEN's Hor. Hd)., v. 1, p. 241, and the Param. Graci, Oxf. 1686, p. 41.) 
The word is used in it« literal sense, 1 Tim. v. 18. 

t etdofjMi, which is the word here, Schleusner explains: Fixisac intentis oculia 
aspicio et intueor ad rem aliquam considerandam et dyudicandam. In the Vul- 
gate, Ut videret discumbentes : the old Italic had better, Ut inspiceret diflcnmben- 
tes. 

% Augustine : Intrat Deus Judicio, qui foris manet tolerando : and the Aud. 
Oper, Imperf. : Tunc regem ingredi, quando Deus tentat homines, ut appareat 
quantum quisque virtutis habeat, et an loco, quem in Ecdesia tenet, digmis sit 
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tioD is of opurse reserved, and then all that has been partiaUj fulfilling 
in one and another will be completely fulfilled in all. 

Some would not leave oat of sight the singleness of the guest with'- 
out the wedding garment, but seek to hold it fiist in the interpretation. 
They have suggested that Judas may perhaps be immediately pointed 
out* It is certainly not impossible that a gracious Lord, who suffers 
none to perish without warning, may have meant a merciful warning 
for him here. This, at any rate, were a more toleraUe supposition 
than that of Yitringa, Goeceius, and others,! of the historieo-prophet- 
ical school, to wit, that it is the man of sin, by whom they understand 
the Pope. It is hardly, however, probable that any single person is in- 
tended, but rather under this one a great multitude : for the ^few^^ 
presently said to be ^^duisttfp in comparison to the ^many called" 
would seem to imply that there had been a great sifting. Why these 
many excluded should be here represented as a single person has been 
explained in different ways. Townson instances it as an example of 
what he happily calls *^ the lenity of supposition" which finds place in 
our Lord's parables ; as he instances in like manner there being but ons 
servant who £uled to turn his lord's money to account Gerhard gives 
an ingenious reason, — that ^ if many had been thrust out from the mar- 
riage, the nuptial festivities would have seemed to have been disturbed.* 
But he is on a truer track, when he observes how the fact of his bemg 
but one, brings the matter home to every man : ^ So diligent and exact 
will be the future scrutiny, that not so much as one in all that great 
multitude of men, shall on the last day escape the piercing eyes of the 
Judge."^ Nor is there any difficulty in thus contemplating the whole 
multitude of evil-doers as a single person. For as the righteous are one 
being gathered under their one head, which is Christ, so the congrega 
Hon of the wicked are one, being gathered also nnder their one head, 
which is Satan. The mystical Babylon is one city no less than the 

* Thus Pseudo-AthanasiuB {De Parab. Seript.\ and in later times Weisae 
{Evaing, Otsck,, T. 2, p. 114). 

t As GuRTLER, Syst, Tfucl, Proph., p. 676. He finds a confirmation of this 
Tiew in the fkct, that the man is addressed as h-tupt : Antichristiis sing:nlariter est 
irmp0tj vicariam illius se Tenditans, et solio ejus solimn neqaiti» associans !— The 
Jews haTe a curious tradition about Esau, who is tkeir standing type of Antichrist, 
that he win be such a guest thnist out from the kingdom of God. It is found in the 
Jerusalem Tahnnd, and is as follows : " Esau the wicked will veil himself with his 
mantle, and sit among the righteous in Paradise In the world to coTie ; and the 
bolj blessed God will draw him and bring him ont from thence, which is the sense 
of those words, Obad. 4, 6.'' 

f Cretan the same : Snbtilis discretio in tanta mnltitudine describitur ; quia 
enim ita omnes Deus videt ut singnlomm singillatim curam habeat, ide6 unus de^ 
soriMtor visus homo. 

13 
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ayBftieal JoniBalem. Theire is a kingdom of darkneBB as well aa a 
khigdom of GKkL* 

Bat eonoeming the wedding gannent itself it has been abundantlj 
disputed what spiritual grace or gift be faudced, who was lacking in this. 
It is weU known that the Bomanists have been eager to press this pas- 
sage into their service, in the controversy ooncem^g the relative value 
of faith and charity. But when they assert that it must have been 
charity in which this guest was deficient, and not futh, — ^for that he had 
fidth, since be would not have been present at the feast at all unless 
externally a believer, they are merely taking advantage of the doaUe 
meaning of the word fidth, and playing off the occacdonal use of it as a 
bare assent to the truth, against St Paul's hat deeper use of the word^— ^ 
and Uiis most unfairly, for they must know that it is only in the latter 
sense of the word that any wodd attribute this guesf s exclusion to bis 
wanting faith. Were it needful to decide absolutely for one or other ol 
these interpretations of the wedding garment, I would far sooner accept 
the other, as infinitely the deepest and truest, since the flower may be 
said to be contained in the root, but not the root in the flower, and so 
charity in hiih, but not faith in charity.! There is however no need 
to decide for either interpretation, so as to exclude the other. The great 
teachers in the early Church did not put themselves in contradiction to 
one another, when some of them asserted that what the intruder was de- 
ficient in was charity, and others faith ; nay, the siune writer,^ without 



* Angastine {Enarr, in Ps, Ixi. 4) : Leyatos est de conTiyio et miasus in poenis 
nescio qnU homo in tarn magna torba recnmbentinm. Sed tamen Dominus volens 
oatendere unmn illmn hon^nem, xinmn c<»pa8 esse quod constat ex multis, ubi 
Jossit eom projid foras, et mitU in debitas poenas, subjedt conttnn6, Mnhi enim 
sont TOcaU, pauci yer6 elect! . . . Qui sunt electi, nisi qui remanserontl Projecto 
tino, electi remanserant Quomodo, proJecto uno de multis, pauci electi nisi in illo 
uno multi 1 See also Con, Don.^ post CoU.^ c. 20. We have just the reverse of this 
1 Cor. ix. 24. There the whole number of the elect are included in the " one that 
receiveth the prize." 

t Ignatius {Ad Epkes,, 14) calls the twain, iipxh M^ ko^ ^"^^ * ^^FX^ f^ virrif , 
rikos 9h &ydhny. 

f Thus Ambrose {De Ftde^ 1. 4, c 1) speaks of the nuptiale fldei Testimentom 
—while elsewhere {De Poenit.y 1. 1, c. 6) he says : lUe rejicitur qui non habet vea- 
tem nuptialem, hoc est, amictum caritatis, velamen grati» ;~and again uniting his 
two former expositions {Exp, in Lue., 1. 7, c 204) : Yestem nuptialem, hoc est, 
fidem et caritatem. In t3ie same way Augustine {Serm. xc.) joins them both 
Habete fidem cum dilectione. Ista est vestis nuptialis. The Aiut. Oper. Imperf, 
Nuptiale vestlmentum est Sdes yera quss est per Jesum Christum et justitiam ejus 
see also Basil {on IsaL ix.) for a like interpretation. Yet no one would den/ tha 
other to be the side upon which the Fathers more frequently contemplate the wed- 
ding gannent, as charity, or sanctity. ThusIreoseusCOm. £r«r.,L4,c.86, (6): Qu 
▼ocati ad csenam Dei, propter malam conversationem non penepenmt S^tnm 
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Heeling that there was aught needing to be reoonoiled, womld in one plaee 
give the one interpretation, and elsewhere the other. For what this 
guest huikod was righteousness, both in its root of faith and its flower of 
charity. He had not, according to the pregnant image of Panl, here 
peculiarly appropriate, — ^^'put on Christ;*' — in which p«tting on of 
Christ, both faith and charity are included, — ^faith as the power |>utting 
on, charity or holiness as the thing put on.* By faith we recognize a 
rigihteousness out of and above us, and which yet is akin to us, and 
wherewith our spirits can be clothed, which righteousness is in Christ, 
who is the Lord our Righteousness. And this righteousness by the 
appropriatiye and assimilative power of faith we also make ours ; we are 
clothed upon with it, so that it becomes, in that singukriy expressive 
term, our habU^\ — ^the righteousness imputed has become also a right- 
Sanctum ; and Hilaiy ; Ycstitua nnptialis est gloria SplritCls Sanctl et candor habi- 
tus coBleiftis, qui bonie interrogatioids confessione snsceptus usque in cffitnm regid 
eoelorum immaculatttB et integer reseiratur. So Gregory tlie Great, Horn. 88 in 
Evang. Yet Grotios affirms too much when he says : Ita veteres magno consensu 
ad hunc locum. And this is the predominant, though not I think the exclusive, 
tense given to it in our Exhortation to the Holy Communion ; with which compare 
Chrysostom, Horn. 8, in Ephes., quoted by Bingham (^Christ. AnU., b. 15, c. 4, ( 2). 

* Even so Gerhard, to whose most usefhl collection of passages I have been 
very much indebted in this parable, expfaiins it: Testis nnptialis Christus est, qui 
et sponsus et cibus est in his nupiiis. Christum autem induimus turn fide ejus 
meritum apprehendendo, ut nuditas nostra coram Dei judicio ipsius Justitia taa- 
quam pretiosa veste tegatur, tum sanda viUe conversaUone, qua ipsius vestigiis in- 
sistimus (Rom. xiii. 14), cdm Christus non solikm nobis datus sit in donum, sed 
etiam propositus In exemplum ;— and Jerome's words are remarkable: Yestem 
Buptialem, hoc est, vestem supercoelestis hominis,— «s he explains the sordid gar- 
BMut as veteris hominis exuvias.— One might here bring forward as illustrative a 
passage from the Shepherd of Hennas, 1. 3, sim. 9, c. 13. He sees in his vision some 
▼ii^giBs, and asks who they are ; it is answered that they represent the chief Christian 
Tirtues : Slpiritus sancti sunt, non aliter enim homo potest in regnum Dei intrare nisi 
luB induerint eum veste sua. Etenim nil proderit tibl accipere nomen filii Dei, nisi 
etiam et vestem eamm aoceperis ab eis. 

t This image runs remarkably through the whole of Scripture, its frequent use 
being a witness for its peculiar fitness. Thus we are bidden to put on the Lord 
Jesus Christ (Rom. xiii. 14), to put off the oM, to put on the new, man (Col. iii. 
10; Ephes. iv. 22), to put on the various pieces of the panoply of God (Ephes. vi. 
18-16 ; 1 Thess. v. 8) ; baptism is a putting on of Christ (Gal. fii. 27). See fhr- 
ther, Rom. xiii. 12; Ezek. xvi. 10; Isai. Ixi. 10; Sirac. vi. 81 ; and Schoettgen 
{Sbr. Heb.^ ▼• 1> p. 699) shows that the mystery of putting on a righteousness from 
above was not wholly hidden from the Jews— many of the passages wfaidi he 
quotes being truly remarkable. The figure has passed on to the heavenly king- 
dom; as grace is put on here, so glory there. " He that overoometh, the same 
shall be clothed in white raiment." (Rev. iii. 6 ; iv. 4; vi. 11 ; vii. 9; 2 Esd. ii. 89, 
tt.) In the book of Enoch these garments are caUed vestes vitss. See EissirifKir- 
aca's EnULJu4aUkvm (v. 2, p, 810), where H li said sf the ai^ls, ttataoeoHi^g 
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eoosaam infased, and is in us charity or holiness, or more aoonratelj 
still, constitutes the complex of all Christian graces as they abide in the 
sian and show themselves- in his Itfe. 

The wedding garment then is righteousness in its largest sense, the 
whole adornment of the new and spiritual man, — indading the faith 
without whtch it is impoesiUe to please God, and the holiness without 
which no man shall see him, or, like this guest, shall only see him to 
perish at hi» presence: — it is the faith which is the root of all graces, the 
mother of all virtues^ and it is likewise those graces and those yirtues 
themselves. Let us contemplate this guest as a self-righteous person, 
who is making and trusting in a righteousness of his own, instead of 
believing in a righteousness of Christ's, imputed and imparted,— -or let 
ns see in him a more ordinary sinner, who with the Christian profession 
and privileges is yet walking after the lusts of the flesh in unholiness 
and sin, in either case the image holds good ; — he is rejecting something, 
even the true robe of his spirit, which has been freely given to him at his 
baptism,* and which if he has since let go, he may yet, on the strength 
of that gift, freely at any moment claim ; — he is a despiser, counting 
himself good enough merely as he is in himself, in the flesh and not in 
the spirit, to appear in the presence of God. But a time arrives when 
every man will discover that he needs another covering, another array 
for his soul. It is woe unto him, who like this guest only discovers it 
when it is too late to provide himself with such ; and then suddenly 
stands eonfessed to himself in all his moral nakedness and defilement. 
It was the king's word which struck the intruder speechless — so it vi^iU 
be the light of God shining round and shining in upon the sinner, which 
will at the last day reveal to him all the hidden things of his heart, all 
that evil, of the greater part of which he has hitherto wilfully chosen to 
be ignorant, but of which now he can remain ignorant no longer. We 
may well understand how he also, like the unworthy guest, will be 
speechless, that however forward he may have been in other times to 
justify himself, in that day his mouth will be stopped ; he will not even 
pretend to oflier any excuse, or to plead any reason why judgment should 
not proceed against him at once. 

The ministering attendants here, who are diflerent both in name and 
office from the servants who invited and brought in the guests.f can be 



to the Jewish tradition they strip off the grave-clothes from every one who enters 
Paradise, and clothe him in white and glistering raiment 

* See one of Schleiermacher's Taufreden, in his Predigten^ v. 4, p. 787. 

t Those were SovXoi, these are SuLcoyoi. (John ii. 5, 9.) They here appear as 
lic^5— that name, from ligare, having allusion to this very Amction of binding the 
bands and feet of condemned criminals. 
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no other than tiie angeb wbo ''shall gather out of his kingdom all thmga 
that offend, and them that do inqoity.'' (Matt ziiL 41, 49 ; Lnke xiz. 24^ 
These are bidden to ^bindMm hand cmdfoot^^ which by some is made to 
mean that upon the dinner the night is come, in which no man can work, 
that fiir him all opportunity of doing better is gone by; though I should 
rather see in it the sign of the helplessness to whieh in a moment every 
prond striver against God is redneed.* The hands by the aid of whi^ 
resiatanoe, the feet by whose help escape, might haire been meditated, aM 
alike deprived of aU power and motion. (hsM Kzi. 1 1.) In Uku^ command 
^ Take him awa^," is implied the sinner's exclusion from the Ghurok 
now glorious and triumphant in heaven, the perfected kingdom of Ks^odf 
(Matt xiii. 48 ; 2 These. L 9.) Nor is the penalty merely privative: it 
is not only this loss o[ good, but also the presence of evil4 They shal 
^C€i9t him into outer dojrlokeu f so called because it lies wholly beyond 
and external to God's kingdom of light and joy.§ For as light is con- 
templated as the element of that kingdom, so whatever Is beyond and 
without that kingdom is darkness — the ^''<ntUr dcurJaiess^^ girdling round 
the kingdom of light, and into which all fall back, who refusing to walk 
in the light of God's truth, fail to attain in the end to the liglrt of ever; 
lasting life. (Compare Wisd. xvii. 21 ; xviii. 1.) On the words following, 
* There shaU he toeeping and gnoMng ^taetk" there has been occasion 
to say something already.] 



* H. de Sto. Victore : Li^tis manibac et peditMM, id est, ablatft peoitns poten- 
tate ben* operandi : but I rather follow Grotins : Notat «^ ^t^mx^ icd f^ A^ktw 
irro^ati divinitus npplicii. Taking it hi t^ meaning, Zech. y. 8 will supply am 
iaatmctifre paralleL The woman whose name is '' Wickedness" sitting securely 
in the ephah, the gre^t mauure of Grod*s judgments, which fihe has filled, is forcibly 
Chnist down into it ; and the mouth of it is tJien stopped with the huge mass of 
lead, that she may never laise herself again. Jerome (ia loe.) : Angelas prsecipi- 
tem misit in medium amphorsB . . . ac ne fort* rursom elevaret oaput, et sna ini- 
quitate et impietatc gauderet, talentum ylumbi in modun gmvissuni kpidis mittit 
in OB aaphore, ut Impietatem in medio opprimat atqae 'Conckidat, ne quo modo 
poesit emmpere. The women with wings, who bear away the ephah, will Airthor 
answer to the servants here ; and the outer darkness here to the kmd of Shinar, 
the profime land, whither tflie vessel and its burden are borne. The whole vision 
too (v. 5-11) has its similarity to this parable ; for that and this speak alike of the 
cleansing of the Church Jiy judgment-aets of separation upon the sinners in it. 

t It is interesting to compare Zeph. i. 7, 8 : " The Lord liath prepared a sacri- 
fice, he bath bid his guests. And it shall come to pass ia the day of llio Lord'a 
sacrifice, that I will punish the princes and the king's children, and all such as ai« 
ikiJUd with strange apparel." (iwMu^uhovs ip^v/una hkk ir r ^ . LXX.) 

% Augustine, Serm. SI, c. 5. 

^ Peter Lombard (1. 4, dist 60) : Exteriores tenebrss eiunt, quia tunc peocato- 
ns penitus erunt extra Deum . . . Sedudentur penitus a luce Del 

Jl MeoMhea (AT. r.^x rd^aiiii^,p. ioe)4|aote0 aJeiiiflhpaiaUeasbear^ 
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The p»rftUe leiminates like that of the Laborers in ihe Yiuoyarl 
with that weighty Baying, ^^Many are called, but few are chosen," which 
refers not merely to th» expulsion of this unworthy guest ; but in the 
^called" and not *^ chosen" must be included those others also, that did 
not se much a» seem (whidi he had done) to embrace the miritation, and 
iriie expiated their contumacy in the destruction oi themselTCS and their 
tity. And these words do but state a truth wbidi bad long before been 
finding its fulfilment in the kingd<Mn of Ood, which, alas I is always 
accomplishing there. They were fulfilled in the history of that entire 
generation which went out ef Egypt — they were all ^called" to a king- 
dom, yet were not in the end ^ chosen " to it, since with meet of them 
Qod was net weU pleased, and they died in t^e wilderness^ {\ Cor. x. 
1-10 ; Heb. iii. 7-19 ; Jude 5.) They were ^IfiUed on a smaller scale 
in those twelye to whom it was given first to see the promised land — ^two 
only drew strength and encovragement from that sight, and they only 
were ^chosen" to inherit it. They found their fulfilment in the thirty 
and two thousand of Gideon's army : these all were ^called" but only 
three hundred were found worthy, and in the end ^chosen" to be heplers 
in and sharers of his yiotory, — such a sifting and winnowing away had 
there been before. (Judg. vii.) They were fuMUed too in a type and 
l^re, when Bftther idene of all the maidens that were brought together 
to the king's place was ^chosen" by him, and iSound ksiing faror in his 
sight (Esth. ii.>* 



some resemMSuice to the present. It Is of a king who inrftedliis servants to a 
festival :— some of these prepared and adorned themselves, and waited at the door 
till he should pass in, others said there would he time enough fbr this, as the feast 
would he a long while in preparing, and so went about their ordinary business. 
The latter, Avhen the king demanded suddenly the presence of his guests, had no 
time to change their apparel, but were obliged to appear befbre him in sordid gar- 
ments as they were ; — he was displeased, and would not allow them to taste of his 
banquet, but made them stand by while the others feasted. — But if this can be said 
to resemble any of our Lord's parables, St is evidently the Ten TTrgins, with wbidi 
it should be compared, and not this. 

* H. de Sto. Tictore {De Arrha Anima:) makes excellent application of Esther's 
histoiyto the matter in hand : Vide qu&m multsselectie sunt, nt una eligeretur, flla 
scilicet qjsm occidis Regfs ibrmosior et omatior cieteris videretnr. Miniistri Regis 
multas eltgunt ad cultum, Rex ipse imam eligit ad thidamum. Prima electio mnl- 
tarum facta est, secundum Regis prseceptionem, secunda eleetio unius facta est, 
secundilim Regis vohintatem . . . Rex summus Regis filius venit in hunc mundura 
(quern ipse creaverat) destponsare sibi uxorem electmn, uxorem nnicam, nxorem nup- 
tiis regalibtts dlgnam. Sed quia hunc JudJe humilttatis formi apparentem recfpero 
eontempsit, abjecta est. Et miss! simt ministri Regfs, Apostoli videKoet, per totnm 
mnndum congregare animas, et addncere ad civitatem Regis, id est, ad SanctamEo- 
desiam . . . Multi ergo vocati intrant per fidem Ecclesiam, et ibi Sacramenta Christ! 
quasi qutsdam mguenta et antidota ad reparattonem et ad omatmn aidmanuB pn»- 
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pftraU aodpiant Sed quia ore veritatis didtur, Multi sunt Tocati, pauci vero electi, 
DOQ ornnes qui ad hunc coltam sunt admiasi, ad regnnm sunt eligendi ; nisi tantido 
ii, qui sic student se per ista mundare et excolere, ut c^ ad Regis pnesentiam 
introducti Aierint, tales inveniantur, quos ipse magis relit eligere quam reprobare. 
Vide ergo nbi podta es, et intelliges quid fkoere debes. Posuit enim te Sponsns 
tuns in tridinio, ubi midieres omantur, yaria pigmenta et dirersas species dedit, 
dbosque regies de mens4 sua ministrari tibi precepit, quidquid ad sanitatem, 
quidquid ad refecUonem, quidquid ad reparandam spedem, quidquid ad augenduD 
decorem Talere potest^ tribuit. Caye ergo ne ad colendam teipsam negligens li^ 
ne in noTissimo tuo, cjkm in conspectu sponsi hi\Jus reprasentata Aieris, indigna 
(quod absit) ejus c<m8ortio iuTeniaris. PrsBpara te, sicut deoet sponsam Regis, al 
spooitm Regis coB l es t is, sponsam sponri Immortalis. • 



I xnL 

THE TEN VIRGINS- 
MATTHEW XXT. 1-18. 

Thb eircamstanoes of a marriage among the Jews, so far at least as 
they supply the groundwork of the present parable, are sufficiently well 
known, and have been abundantly illustrated by writers on Jewish 
antiquities ; and indeed no less through the accounts given by modem 
travellers in the East, — ^for the customs alluded to hold in full force to 
the present day, and form as important a part of the nuptial ceremony 
as they did in ancient times. The bridegroom, accompanied by his 
friends (^'the children of the bride-chamber," Matt ix. 15; <^the friends 
of the bridegroom" John iii. 29; see Judg. ziv. 11), goes to the house 
of the bride, and brings her with pomp and gladness (1 Mace. ix. 37-39) 
to his own home, or occasionally, should that be too narrow to receive 
the guests, to some larger apartment provided for the occasion. She is 
accompanied from her father's house by her young friends and com- 
panions* (Ps. xlv. 15), while other of these, the virgins of the parable, at 
some convenient place meet and join the procession, and enter with the 
rest of the bridal company into the hall of feasting, f Such seems to me 
the exactest account of the ceremony, though by some the circumstances 
which supply the groundwork of the parable are given somewhat differ- 
ently. They describe the custom to be as follows : — the virgins meet 
the bridegroom, not as he is returning with, but as he is going to fetch, 
the bride ; and accompany him first unto her home, and only after that 

♦ The wap^^wt ircuoat of Pindar, Pytk. 8. 

t See Wolf's latest Journal, p. 174, in addition to the accounts given by earlier 
traveDers and quoted by Harmer and Bnrder. Bingham {AnU, b. 22, c. 4, ( 7) 
shows the importance which was attached among the early Christians to the lead- 
ing home of the bride— so that without it the marriage in some legal points of 
fiew was not considered as completed. 
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bo his own. Bat this sapposition has every thing against it; besides 
being inaooorate in itself, and needlessly complicating the parable, it 
■Iso considerably weakens its moral force ; for the parable is certainly 
meant to leave on onr minds the impression that the joining of the 
bridal company, for the purpose of passing in with it to the house of 
feesting, was a swift and momentary thing, to be done upon the instant, 
and of which if the opportunity were once lost, it could not be recovered. 
Bach would not be the case, if there were this going first for the bride, 
«nd only then — after a considerable pause and delay, which would ha^e 
naturally taken place at her house, — a leading of her home to her future 
dwelling. Neither can it be replied to obviate this objection, that per- 
haps the nuptial feast was celebrated at the house of her parents tJid 
friends, for this, was as much contrary to all the customs of the Jews 
(see John ii 10) as of the Greeks,* and such a supposition would 
seriously affect the parable in its spiritual application.f 

The marriages in the East taking place of old, as they do now, 
invariably at night, hence the constant mention of lamps and torches 
earned by the friends and attendants \\ therefore we are told here that 
these virgins ^took their lamps.^^ (Cf 2 Esdr. x. 2.) These, however, 
do not appear to have had the same religious significance which they 
had in the Greek and Boman marriages,^ or even in those of the early 

* See Becker's Ckarikks^ t. 2, p. 468, in proof that the celebration of the mar- 
rkge in the bridegroom's house and not in the bride's, was at least the role. 

t One would not lay any stress on the fkct that some of the earliest versions 
read, " went forth to meet the bridegroom and the bride;" since this reading has 
been uniyersally rejected,— except as it gives an evidence of the light in which the 
drcomstance was looked at by some, who probably were fiimiliar wiUi the cere- 
mony as it actoally took place in Palestine or the neighboring countries. This 
eztcact fh>m Hughes' TVavels in SUUy, 4k, (v. 2, p. 20), confirms the view first 
given, in so far as we can argue back from the modem custom to the ancient : '* We 
went to view the nocturnal procession which always accompanies the bridegroom 
in eeoorting his betrothed spouse Arom the paternal roof to tiiat of her Aitnre hu»- 
band. This consisted of nearly one hundred of the first persons in Joannina, with 
a great crowd of torch-bearers, and a band of music After having received ike lady 
they returned, but were joined by an equal number of ladies, who paid this com- 
pliment to the bride." These " ladies" evidently answer to the virgins of our para- 
ble, and they join the procession, not till the bridegroom with his ftriends have 
received the bride at her father's house, and are escorting her to her new abode. 

% Thus, Rev. xviii. 23, the f&s x6xpov and the ^mifii wfjuptov iral i^/i^s are Join- 
ed together. 

§ Among the Greeks and Romans torches were in chiefest use. Thus Gatui^ 
tus, EpiiKal., 98 : Yiden' 1 fkces Aureas quatiunt comas ; and again : ICanu Pine* 
am quate taidam; so Apuleius, 10: Yelnti nuptiales epulas obitone domins, cor- 
nads fbcibus prslucebant; and Euripides; wvyupuuX Ka^uMtt, Cf. Becub's 
CkarikUs, v. 2, p. 465. Among the Jews lamps fed with oil were more common 
The early Christians seem to have used indiscriminately either, as the expressions^ 
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GhriBtianB ; but were in use, partly as being aotoall j needed, pardj m 
adding to the splendor of the soene. That the virgins should be ten in 
number is not accidental : — this number formed a company, whidi a less 
number, according to the Jewish notions, would not have done.* Of 
course die first question for the interpreter of the parable will be, Who 
are meant by these virgins? There are two mistakes to which the word 
has given rise. There is first theirs, who thus argue. All are described 
as virgins : all, therefore, belong at the inmost centre of their life unto 
Christ Some, it is true, were found unready at the last moment, and 
therefore suffered loss (1 Cor. iiL 13), even a long deferring of their 
blessedness. Yet the name with which the Lord has honored all gives 
assurance that none were ultimately excluded from the kingdom of 
heaven and the final salvation. They who take this view of the case 
of the foolish virgins, in general connect it with the doctrine of the 
thousand years' reign of Christ on the earth and a first resurrection. 
From the blessedness of these they sould be shut out for the unreadi- 
ness in which they were found, whether at the hour of their death, or at 
Christ's second coming ; they should be thus shut out because of their 
imperfections, and the much that remained in them unmortified and 
unpurified still, which needed therefore the long and painful purging of 
this exclusion, and of the dreadful persecutions to which all who were 
thus left out should be exposed. But the root of the matter being in 
them, they did not forfeit every thing, nor fall short of the final bliss of 
heaven.t There might be an argument in favor of this view, drawn 

fluniUe nuptiales, lacenm co^jngales, denote. It is only in later Greek, that Kafir 
wds came to Bignify not a torch or link,— bnt as here it wonld seem, a lamp fed 
with oil, which would at an earlier time have been expressed by k^ros or ixxA- 
Xvnw. (See Passow, s. v. Xa/iv^.) Yet the mention of oil would not of itself 
exclude the possibility that these also were torches. For Elphinstone ijlisi, of 
India, T. 1, p. 888), has noted, " The true Hindu way of lighting up is by torches 
held by men, who feed the flame with oil firom a sort of bottle [which would answer 
to the kyylw here] constructed for the purpose." 

* Thus it was ruled that wherever there were ten Jews living in one place, 
there was a congregation, and there a synagogue ought to be built. Much more 
on the completeness of the number ten may be found collected by Yitringa, Dt 
Synagogd, p. 282, seq., and in Bahr's SymbdUk d, Mas. CuUus, v. 1, p. 176. 

t Thus Poiret {Divin, (Eamom., 1. 4, c. 12, ( 18, v. 2, p. 876) : Illi qui temp<xa 
Adventiis in statu quidem grati» versabuntur, at multis simul imperfectionibus, 
multisque negligentiis implicati, quas hue usque nondum correxerint nee abluerint, 
hi inquam a regno glorioso Ghristi hi terra, dum mille anni periodi hiyus e£9uent, 
exdusi, portam sibi obserari videbunt Itaque foris relinquentur in tenebris purw 
gationis, eo rumque beatitudo ad ResurrecUonem usque generalem et post annos 
mille regni Ghristi atque Sanctorum differetur. Hoc ipsum satis apert^ dooet 
Parabola Yirginum fktuarum. Yidemus enim eas ob negligentiam suam a convivio 
auptiali fiiisae ezdusas, etiamsi et Yirgines Aierint, et iampadem fidei habneiinti 
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hem tlie oiretuiistailoe of these foolish being styled virgins as nell as the 
othein^ if others tonuimes undertook the offiod of tDdcoming the bride- 
groom, and yet the Lord had chosen to give that appeilatian to these, and 
to speedy them as virgins. But seeing that to such the task in the 
natural order of things appertained, there is no weight in the argument 
derived from the title which they bear. 

The second error is one of whieh Chrysostom is the chief champion. 
He, taking the title ^virgins^^ in the literal, while every thing else is 
taken in a figorative sense, limits the application of the parable to those 
who had made a profession of outward virginity,* instead of seeing that 
the virginity here is the profession of a pure faith, the soul guiltless of 



etDominmn invocaverint. Janua enim Jam clausa nonqnam itermn aperiebatur dum 
hoc tempuB durabat; quoniam commotio, qoie hoc in mundo Aitura est antequam 
flnia ejus ac periodorom adveniat, per quam Deus hoc in mundo et in omnibus 
qu» ibidem adsont, mutationem banc gloriosam operabitur (quie veloti Janua erit 
ac introdoctio in regnum cjusdem) non nisi semel fVitura est. Adhuc semel, inquit^ 
et morebo cKlum et terram ; omnesque qui tum temporis per puritatem perfectam 
ad gloriam adipisoendam idonei enint, impressionibus diyinss hujus motionisrecep- 
tia mntabuntur : at post hoc tempus ad Resurrectionem generalem usque, nulla 
nova commotio aut mutatio flet. Tunc enim aderit dies quietis natune ac creatu- 
ramm omnium quie in eandem jam erunt introdnctas. Abhinc Ter6 oportebit, ut 
Yii^ines fktua», et quicunque nondum veste nuptiali ftierint induti, ^temitatem 
ipaam ezspectent Neque enim probabile videtur Yirginibus istis negligentibua, 
in quibus tamen tot Jam erant dispositiones bonss pariterque iis, qui eo tempore 
nondum rite parati, bona tamen initia jam fecerant, sternum pereundnm esse : sed 
nee probabile est quamcumque illi, post Januam semel clausam, prsparationem 
aint adhibitori, Christum itemm ex quiete sua ezitnrum, et in gratiam eomm 
novam crisin ac separationem aliquam peculiarem in natura institutnmm esM. 
Yon Mayer {BUUUr fir kdhert WahrkeU, t. 7, p. 247) interprets the parable in the 
same manner, and Olshausen. 

* Augustine {Serm. 98, c. 2) warns his hearers that the parable is not to be 
limited to such, but belongs to all souls, qu» habent Catholicam fldem, et habere 
videntur bona opera in Ecclesia Dei ; and he quotes 2 Cor. zi. 2. ' In another place 
he says, Yirginitas cordis, fides incomipta ; — and Jerome {CamwL in MaUh.^ in loc.) : 
Yirgines appellantur, qui gloriantur in unius Dei notitia, et mens eorum idolatri» 
turba non constupratur : and again {Ad Javin.y 1. 2) : Decem yirgines non totius 
generis humani, sed solicitorum et pigrorum ezempla sunt, quorum alteri semper 
Domini prsBstolantur adrentum, alteri somno et inertia se dantes, fViturum judid- 
vm non putant. There is apparently Ghrysostom's limitation of the parable, in the 
use made of it in a prayer for the consecration of nuns, given by MabiUon {Idtwg, 
GaU., 1. 8, p. 811), where, among other allusions to the parable, this occurs : Rega- 
lem Januam cum sapienUbus Yirginibua licenter introeant, Yet this maybe no 
more than an adaptation. Tertullian {De AnimA, c. 18) mentions a singular use or 
rather abuse which some of the Gnostics made of this parable : The five foolish 
viifina are the five senses, foolish inasmuch as they are easily deceived, and often 
ghre fidladous notices ; while the five wise are the reasonaUe powers, which have 
the capability of appr^ending ideas. 
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gpiritiial fomioation, of apostasy from the one Gk>d. For such we art 
to understand by the virgins who go forth to meet the bridegroom, — all 
who profess to be waiting for the Son of Qod from heaven, to love hii 
appearing, all who with their lips join in the glorious oonfession, ^ I be- 
lieve in Jesus Christ our Lord, who shall oome again to judge botii the 
quick and the dead," and who do not by their deeds openly deny that 
hope ; all are included, who would desire to include themselves in the 
number of his believing people. This they have all in common, that they 
confess to the same Lord, they profess to hav^ the same hope in him, — 
even as the virgins were alike in this, that they all '^ took their lamps^ and 
went forth to meA the bridegroom.^^ But^ it is immediately added, ^fax 
<f them vxre kmsej and Jive cf them toere foolish; the numbers make 
nothing to the case— only the division is essential They are not dis- 
tinguished into good and bad, but as the hearers at Matt viL 25-27, 
into "• wisK^^ and ^foolishj" for as a certain degree of good-will toward 
the truth is assumed there in the foolish from their putting themselves in 
the relation of hearers, and even attempting to build, so here ftom tiimr 
going forth to meet the bridegroom. We have them described — the wise, 
2 Pet 1. 5-8, and the foolish, 2 Pet L 9. 

The Lord proceeds to tell wherein the folly of these and the wisdom 
of those consisted : — ^ They that were foolish took their lampSj but took no 
oil tmth them ; but the wise took oil in their vessels vnth their lamps," It 
is evident that here is the point on which the interpretation of the para- 
ble turns : the success of an interpreter must depend on his rightly ex- 
plaining what the having, or not having, a reserved supply of oil may 
mean. Here again we meet with a controversy between the Romanists 
and the Reformers, not different from that which they held concerning 
the signification of the wedding garment The latter asserted that what 
these virgins lacked was the living principle of faith ; what they had 
were the outer deeds of Christianity, these were their lamps shining 
before men : — what they wanted was the inner spirit of life, the living 
faith ; this was the oil which they should have had, if their lamps were 
to burn bright before Christ in the day of his appearing.* The Romanist 



* This is very much Augustine's interpretation {Ep. 140, c. 88 ; Serm. 149, c 
11) : Lampades bona sunt opera . . . et ipsa quae etiam coram hominibns Incet 
landabilis conversatio ; sed magni interest qua mentis intentione fiat . . . Quid est 
ergo ferre olenm secum, nisi habere conscientiam placendi Deo de bonis operibos, 
et non ibi finem gaudii sui ponere, si homines laudent. Goeceios explains the oil in 
the vessels thus, Doctrina Spiritfis Sancti fidcm pascens in perpetuum ut non defl- 
ciat : and Cajetan, a Romanist expositor, consents to this interpretation ; his words 
are so excellent that I will quote them : In hcc differunt operantes bona opera, 
quod aliqui habent testimonium susb bonitatis foris tantum in ipsis operibus bonis : 
Intoa enim non sentiunt se dilij>;ere Deum in toto corde, se pcndtere peooatorom 
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Mrenes the whole, and affirms that what thej had was &ith, but then it 
fis a faith which, ^ot haying works, was ^ dead, being alone" ( JanL 
i 17) ; thej were not careful to maintain good works, to nourish the 
amp of fidth, which thej bore in sight of men, with deeds of light done 
br and in the sight of Qod ; thej did not bj well-doing stir up the 
grace of Qod that was in them, and so through this sluggishness and 
iloth the grace which thej did not use was taken from them; their 
lamps burned dim, and at last were whollj extinguished, and thej had 
not wherewith to reriTO them anew.* It is needless to obserTC in what 
lifTerent senses the two parties use thjD wordyai^^, — the Romanist as the 
Mitward profession of the truth — ^the reformers as the root and living 
principle of Christian life.f If it were not for those opposite uses of the 
lame term, the two interpretations would not be opposed to, or exclude, 
me another, — certainlj would not be incapable of a fair reconciliation.^ 
Por we maj equallj contemplate the foolish virgins who were unprovided 
vith oil, as those going through a round of external duties, without life, 
nithont love, without anj striving after inward conformitj to the law of 
Gk>d, to whom religion is all husk and no kernel ; or again, we maj con- 
fcemplate them as those who, confessing Christ with their lips, and hold- 
ing fast the form of the truth, jet are not diligent in the work of the 
Lord, in acts of charitj, of humilitj, and self-denial ; and who therefore 
hj that law which decrees that from him who hath not shall be taken 
dven that which he hath, do graduallj lose that grace which thej had, 
ind find that thej have lost it altogether, at the decisive moment when 
it were need that thej should have it in largest measure. It is clear 
that whatever is merelj outward in the Christian profession is the lamp 
—whatever is inward and spiritual is the oil laid up in the vessels. 
Wben we contemplate with St. James the faith as the bodj, and the 
works as that which witnesses for an informing vivifying soul, then the 

quia sunt ofTenaad Dei, se diligere prozimnm propter Demn. Alii autem operaiitiir 
lie bona, ut et ipsa opera lacentia testimonium foris reddant boni animi, et intns in 
ooiitcienti& propria ipse Spiritus Sanctas testlficetor spiritni eomm quod filii Dei 
rant Sentiunt enim in corde toto se diligere Demn, poenitere propter Deuiu, dili- 
gere prozimnm et seipsum propter Deum, et breviter Denm esse sibi rationem 
unandi, sperandi, timendi, gandendi, tristandi et breviter operandi Intus et extra : 
hoc est enim oleum in vasis propriis. 

* This view too has its supporters among the Fathers : thus Jerome (in loc.) : 
NoQ habent oleum, quss videntur simili quidem fide Dominnm eonfiterl, sed Tirtn- 
kom Q/pera, negllgunt. Gf. Orioen, in MaUk., TVact. 82. 

t As Augustine, when he says : AnimsB tuie anima fides. 

t For instance, who would refuse to accede to the explanation given bj €ter« 
hard t Per lampades accensas externa oris professio et exterior pietatis spedes : 
per oleum yerb in vasis interior cordis Justltia, vera fides, sinoera charitas, vigilaa- 
lla, pmdentia, quss solius Dei, non autem homlnum ocolis obvia, inteUigaatiir. 
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fcilh is the lamp, the workfl the oil in the tessds ;— bat when on the 
other hand we contemplate with St. Paul the worjui as only haying a 
value from the living principle of &ith out of which thej spring, then 
the works are the lamp, and the faith the oil which must feed it Tet 
in either ease, before we have fully exhausted the meaning of the oil, 
we must get beyond both the works and the faith to something higher 
than either, the informing Spirit of Ood which prompts the works and 
<}uickens the faith, and of which Spirit oil is ever in Scripture tiie 
standing symbol (Exod. xzz. 22-33; Zech. iv. 2, 12; Acts. z. 38; 
Heb. L 9.) 

But under whatever aspect we regard the relation between the oil 
la the lamps and in the vessels, the purpose of the parable is, as we 
learn from the Lord's concluding words, to impress upon the members 
of his Church their need of vigilance. Regarded in the one view, it is a 
warning that they be careful to maintain good works, — that they be not 
weary of well-doing, — ^that they be not of the number of those who are 
satisfied with saying, Lord, Lord, while they do not the things that he 
says. Regarded under the other aspect, it is a warning that they be 
watchful over their inward state, — over their affections,-— over all which, 
withdrawn from the eyes of man, is seen only of Ood ; — that they seek 
to be glorious taitkin, to have a continual supply of the Spirit of Christ 
Jesus in their inmost hearts, to approve themselves before God,* as 
well as to show a fair and unblamable conversation before the world. 
In either case, we must remember, and it adds much to the solemnity of 
the lesson, that by the foolish virgins are meant, — ^not hypocrites, not 

* This is a point which is l^roughtont with great fVequency and urgency, by the 
old expositors, by AugcwtiBe, Ep. 140, c 81, and agam, Serm. 98, c. 8 ; by Gregory 
the Great, Horn. 12 in Evang. : and with much beauty by the author of a sermon 
found among the works of St. Bernard (v. 2, p. 722) : Oleum in lampade est opus bon- 
um in manifestatione, sed dum videtur k proximis caritas operis, dum mirantur et 
laudant, extollitur pkrumque et adsurgit elatus animus operantis, et dum in se et 
non in Domino gloriatur, lumen lampadis adnuUatur, et carens fomento congruo 
lampas, quss coram hominibus clar6 lucet, coram Domino tenebratur. Prudeotet 
ver6 Tirgines praster oleum quod in lampadibus habent, oleum aliud in vasis repo- 
nunt : quia nimirum sancte animas dum sponsi sui pmstolantur adyentum, dum 
toto desiderio ei clamant quotidie. Adveniat regnum tuum, prseter ilia opera que 
proximis lucent ad Dei gloriam et videntur, aliqua in occulto, «bi solus Pater yidet, 
opera ikciunt . . . H»c est gloria flliie regis ab intus, dum plus de oleo quod in 
vasis conscientisB dilucescit, quhm de eo quod Ktcet de ibris gloriatur : periisM 
sestimat omne quod cemitur, nee id dignum Judicat remuneratione, quod fiiyores 
hominum prosequuntur. Latentcr igitur quae praevalet, operatur, petit secretum, 
orationibus pulsat CGelum, Amdit lacrymas testes amoris, . . . hsec est gloria, sed ab 
intus, sed invisa, filisB regis et amicae. Hoc oleum fatuas yirgines non habent, quia 
niai ad nitorem vanas glorias et ikvorem hominum bona non operantur. Hoc deoai 
m quo pnideAte.s confidunt, in abditia conacientiarum TascuUs reponunt 
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■elfoonsciouB diaseinblerBi much less the opeidj pre fane and nngodlj, 
Imt the negligent in prayer, the slothful in work, and all those, whose 
■dieme for a ChrisUan life is laid out to satisfy the eyes of men, and not 
to please God who seeth in secret. Nor is it that they have actually no 
«1 at all; they have some, but not enough; their lamps, when they 
first go forth, are evidently burning, else they could not speak of them 
m on the point of expiring just as the bridegroom was i^proaching. In 
&et, the haying no oil provided in the vessels is exactly parallel to the 
liaving no deepness of earth (Matt xiii 5) ; the seed springs up till 
the son scorches it, — ^the lamps bum on till their oil is exhausted through 
tlie length of the bridegroom's delay. In each case there is something 
MOire than a merely external profession, conscious to itself that it is no- 
thing besides ; — ^it is not that there was no faith, but rather that there 
was only that fides temporarta which could not endure temptation nor 
survive delay, — ^the Christian life in manifestation, but not fed from 
deep internal fountains. But thet/ are like the wise virgins, who recog- 
niie the possibility that the bridegroom may tarry long, that the Church 
may not very soon, perhaps not in their days, enter into its glory ; — 
who, therefore, foresee that they may have a long life to live of toil and 
Bdf-denial, before they shall be called to cease from their labors, be- 
fore the kingdom shall come unto them ; — and who consequently feel 
that it is not a few warm excited feelings which will carry them sue- 
eeesfdlly through all this, — ^which will enable them to endure unto the 
«Bd ; for such are but as a fire among straw, which will quickly blaze 
up and as quickly be extinguished. They feel that principles as well 
as feelings must be engaged in the work, — that their first good impulses 
and desires will carry them but a very little way, unless they be re- 
vived, strengthened, and purified, by a continual supply of the Spirit of 
God. If the bridegroom were to come at once, perhaps it might be an- 
other thing, but their wisdom is that, since it may possibly be otherwise, 
they see their need of making provision against the contingency. 

When it is said in the parable that the bridegroom did actually tar- 
ry, we may number this among the many hints, which were given by 
our Lord, that it was possible the time of his return might be delayed 
beyond the expectation of his first disciples. It was a hint and no more; 
if more had been given, if the Lord had said plainly that he would not 
eome for many centuries, then the first ages of the Church would have 
been placed in a disadvantageous position, being depriv^ of that power- 
ful motive to holiness and diligence supplied to each generation of the 
faithful, by the possibility of the Lord's return in their time. It is not 
tiiat he desires each succeeding generation to believe that he will cer- 
tainly return in their time, for he does not desire our fidth and our prao- 
iiee to be founded on an error, as, in that ease, the fidth and praetiee of 
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aU generations'ezcept the last would be. But it is a neeessarj dement 
of the doctrine conoerning the second coming of Ohrist^ that it should 
be possible at any time, that no generation should consider it improba* 
Ue in theirs.* The love, the earnest longing of those first'Ohristians 
made them to assume that coming to be close at hand. In tiie strength 
and joy of this faith they lived and suffered, and when they died, the 
kingdom was indeed come unto them.f But in addition to the reason 
here noted, why the Ohuroh should not have been acquainted with 
the precise time of her Lord's return, it may be added, that it was in 
itself, no doubt, undetermined. Prophecy is no fatalism,^ and it was 
always open to every ago by faith and prayer to bring about, or at least 
to hasten that coming, so that the apostle speaks of the faithful not 
merely as looking for, but also hasting^ the coming of the day of God 
(2 Pet. iil 12) ; and compare acts iii. 19, "Repent ye .... . that tiie 
times of refreshing may come ;" these '' times of refreshing" being evi- 
dently identical with " the times of restitution of all things" (ver. 21), 
the glorious setting up of the kingdom of Christ ; and we find the same 
truth, that the quicker or tardier approach of that time is conditional, 
elsewhere declared in clearest terms. (2 Pet iiL 9.) In agreement 
with these passages, we pray that it may please Gtod ^to accomplish 
the number of his elect, and to hasten his kingdom." But while the 
matter was left by the wisdom of God in this uncertainty, it was yet im- 
portant that after the expectations of the first ages of the Church had 
proved to be ungrounded, those who examined the Scriptures should 
find intimations there that this might probably be the case.^ Of these 
intimations there are many, and this present passage is one. 

But to return ; the bridegroom tarrying, the virgins " all slumbered 
and slept." The steps by which they fell into deep sleep are here 
marked, first they nodded the head or slumbered, and next they slept 
profoundly. Some have understood by this sleeping qfall^ a certain un- 

* Augustine : Latet ultimus dies, ut observetur omnis dies ; and TertuUiaii {De 
Anima, c. 33) gives the reason why the Father has reserved to himself the know- 
ledge of that day : Ut pendulft expectatione solicitudo fidei probctur, semper diem 
observans, dum semper ignorat, quotidie timens, quod quotidie sperat. 

t Yet Augustine, claiming a right to dissent fVom a scheme of prophetic inter- 
pretation current in his day, which made the end of the world to be already instant, 
says very beautifully {Ep. 199, c. 5) : Non ergo illo diligit Adventum Domini, qui 
iUum asserit propinquare, aut ille qui esserit non propinquare ; sed Ule potius qui 
eum sive prop6 sive longd sit, sinceritate fldei, flrmitate spei, ardore caritatis ex- 
pectat. 

t In Augustine's words, Pnedixi, non flxi. 

4 Augustine {Ep. 199, c. 5) : Ne fort* cikm transisset tempus, quo eum credi 
derant esse venturum, et venisse non cemerent, etiam csetera fkllaciter sib! promit- 
ti arbitrantes, et de ipsA mercede fldei dcsperarent 
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nadinesB that will be found in the whole Chnrch, — a certain aoqniescenoe 
in the present time and in the present things, even among the futhfiil 
tteaiBelTes, though with this difference, that their unreadiness will be 
ranediable, and easily removed ; its remoTal being actually signified by 
the trimming and replenishing of their lamps, while that of the others 
will be beyond remedy.* Augustinef proposes, but it is only to reject, 
tUa interpretation, that by the sleeping of all is signified the love of all 
bk aonie measure growing cold ; for he asks. Why were these wise 
admitted unless for the very reason that their .oye had not grown cold? 
Bni there is, he sayf| a sleep common to all, the sleep of death, which 
by these words is indicated : and this is the explanation of Chrysostom, 
Theophylact, Jerome, Gregory the Great, and nearly all the ancient 
bterpretere. It seems, indeed, far preferable to that other which un- 
derstands by this slumbering and sleeping the negligences and omissions 
»f even the best Christians, for it is scarcely probable that our Lord 
V0iild have, as it were, given this allowance for a certain degree of negli- 
ipenoe, seeing that with all the most earnest provocations to diligence, we 
are ever inclined to indulge in spiritual sloth. It is most improbable of 
all that he should have done so in a parable of which the very aim and 
moral is that we be always ready, — that we be not taken unprepared. 
Bot perhaps by this slumbering and sleeping more may not be meant 
than that idl, having taken such measures as they counted needful to 
enable them to meet the bridegroom as they would wish, calmly and 
seoorely awiuted his approach.:^ Moreover, the conveniences of the para- 
bolic narration which required to be consulted seem to require such a 
dreumstance as this. For had the foolish virgins been in a condition to 
mark the lapse of time, and the gradual waning of their lamps, they, 
-—knowing that they had not wherewith to replenish them^ — ^would 
naturally have bestirred themselves before the decisive moment arrived, 
to procure a new supply. The fact that they fell asleep and were not 
awakened except by the ory of the advancing bridal company gives, — 
and scarcely any thing else would give, — an easy and natural explana- 
tion of their utter and irremediable destitution of oil at the moment 
when there was most need that they should have it in abundance. And 

* So Gocceius : Signiflcat lecuritatem, qnn Ecdesiam Christianam post prhnam 
quasi Tigiliam noctis penecaUonnm cum pace invasit ; and Grotaus, in this view 
foDowing the Auct. Oper. Iwperf.y quotes in confirmation Jam. iii. 2 ; Rom. xiii. % 
Kaldonatus gives this explanation in a form somewhat modified, and popular attha 
present day : Dormire interpreter desinere de adyentu Domini oogitare. 

t Srm. 98, c. 6; 1E>. 140, c. 82. 

% Hilary (Omm, in MaUk. , c. 27), unites this meanipg and the preceding : Ex- 
fpectantium somnus credentium quies est, et in pcenitentias tempore mors 1 
nils uniyersomm. 

U 
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TuA the wise TirgiiiB not slept as well, — had they been represented as 
watohing while the others were sleeping, it would have seemed like a 
laok of lore upon their parts, not to have warned their eompanions 6i the 
lapse of time and the increasing dimness with which their lamps were 
Iniming, while yet help was possible.* 

It was at midnight, and not till then, that ^^ there toas a cry made^ 
Behold the hridegroom cometh ; go ye out to meet him ;" — this cry we 
may suppose to have been made either by a part of the retinae running 
before, or by the applauding multitude, who, even till that late hour, had 
been waiting to see the passage of the procession through the streets, 
and thus testified their lirely sympathy in what was going forward. But 
the spiritual signification of the cry at midnight has been yariously given. 
Most are agreed to find an allusion to '^ the voice of the archangel and 
the trump of Ood" (1 These, iv. 16), which shall be heard when the 
Lord shall descend from heaven with a shout Some, however, explain 
the cry as coming from watchers in the Church, such as shall not be 
altogether lacking in the last times, — ^by whom the signs of the times 
have been observed, and who would proclaim aloud the near advent of 
the Lord, the heavenly Bridegroom, when' he draws nigh, accompanied 
by the angels the friends of the bridegroom, and leading home his bride^ 
the triumphant Church, and looking to be met and greeted by the 
members of his Church yet militant on earth, themselves a part of that 
mystical bride,t that so he may bring her to the glorious mansion — ^the 
house of everlasting joy and gladness which he has prepared for her. 
And this cry is ^^ at midnight .*" it was an opinion current among the 
later Jews, that the Messiah would come suddenly at midnight, as their 
forefathers had gone out from Egypt and obtained their former deliver- 
ance, at that very hour (Exod. zii. 29), from which belief'Jerome:^ supposes 
the apostolic tradition of not dismissing the people on Easter eve, till 
the middle vight was past, to have been derived. They waited till then, 
that they might be assembled if Christ should come, who was twice to 
glorify that night, first, by in it resuming his life, and again, by assum- 
ing in it the dominion of the world : and not a few have found in the 
passage before us an argument for supposing that the Lord's coming 
would actually take place at the middle night. But it is more natural 
to suppose that midnight is here named, simply because that is the time 
when commonly deep sleep falls upon men, — ^when such an occurrence as 

» Storr, De Par, Christie in his Opuse. Acad,, v. 1, p. 188. 

t Aag^nstine {Quast. Izzxiii. qa. 69) : Ex ipsis virginibns constat ea quflB dick 
tar sponsa, tanquam si omnibus Ghristianis in Ecclesiam concurrentibns filii ad 
matrem concorrere dicantur, cam ex ipsis filiis congregatis conetet ea qua didtar 
mater. (See Rev. xix. 7, 9). 

% C^miii. ta jlfo^., in k>c. 
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ftlttt in the purable would bo least looked for, aooounted least likely to 
happen ; and because thus the unexpectedness of Christ's coming, of the 
day of the Lord which ^cometh as a thief in the night" (1 Thess. v. 2), 
it in a lively manner set oat* 

But whsn the cry was heard, ^then all those virgins arose, and 
trimmed their iamps.^^^ Every one at the last prepares to give an 
account of his works, inquires into the solidity of the grounds of his 
bith4 seriously searches whether his life has been one which will have 
praise not merely of men, for that he now feels will avail nothing, but 
^so of Ood. Many put oflf this examination of the very grounds of 
their faith and hope to the last moment — nay, some manage to defer it, 
and the miserable discoveries which will then be made, boyy)nd the 
grave, even till the day of judgment, — ^but further it cannot be deferred. 
When the day of Christ comes, it will be impossible for any to remain 
ignorant any longer of his true state, for that day will be a revelation 
of the hidden things of men, of things which had remained hidden even 
from themselves ; — a flood of light will then pour into all the darkest 
comers of all hearts, and show every man to himself exactly as he is, — 
80 that self-deception will be no longer possible. Thus when the foolish 
virgins arose to trim their lamps, they discovered to their dismay that 
their lamps were on the point of expiring for lack of nourishment, — and 
that they had not wherewith to replenish them: — so that they were 
compelled in their need to turn to their wiser companions, saying, 
^Gioe us of your oilj far &ur lamps are gone outV^ Of course the 

* Ausustine (J&irm. 98, c. 6) : Qnid est media nocte 1 Qaando non speratnr, 
qaando omnino xum creditor ;— ^uad Jerome : Subito enim, quasi Intempeetl nocte, 
it secmris omnibus Christi reeonabit adventus. 

t Ward {View of ike Bindoas, v. 2, p. 29), describing the paHs ef a mairiafe 
ceremony in India of which he was an eye-witness, says : " Afler waiting two or 
three hours, at length near midnight it was announced as in the very words of Scrip- 
tore, ' Behold, the bridegroom cometh ; go ye oat to meet him.' All the persons 
employed now lighted their lamps, and ran with them in their hands to fill up their 
stations in the procession— 59ffu</Maa kmd lost their lights and were unprepared^ but 
U was (ken too late to seek tkemg and the cavalcade moved forward." 

f Aogostine : Rationem pneparant reddere de operibus sols. Gooceius : Qoi- 
Tis homo apod se fldei soie soliditatem requisivit. 

^ The hand-lamp was natorally small, and wonld not contain a sopply of oil for 
?ery many hours of continoous burning : even the lamps used at a fosUval, whlcb 
woold be larger, needed to be replenished, if kept burning long into the night 
Thos Petronins, 22 : TricUniarchos ezperrectos Inoemis ocddentibus oleum infti- 
derat; see also c. 70. Such luoemss occidentes are the lamps here, failing and 
'» going out;' as it is in the margfai of our Bibles, not already " gone out,** for in that 
ease they woold not merely have ne^ed to trim and foed them, bot must have asked 
ftom their companions also permission to kindle them anew, of which yet we hear 
aothing. The trimming itself implied two things, the inftislcD of ftesh on, and the 
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request and the refusal which it calls out, — ^like the disoourse belweei 
Abraham and Dives, — ^are only the clothing and outer garb of the truth 
— ^but of truth how important ! — ^no other indeed than this, that we shall 
look in vain from men for that grace which Ood onlj can supply, that 
we shall be miserably disappointed, if we think thus to borrow in an 
easy lazy way, that which must be bofugJU^ — ^won, that is, by earnest 
prayer and diligent endeayor. 

^Bul the unse answeredy mying. Not so;* lest there be not enoughfrn 
us and you?^ Every man must live by his own faith. There is that 
which one can communicate to another, and make himself the richer— 
as one who gives another light, has not therefore less light, but walks 
henceforth in the light of two torches instead of one ; but there is also 
that which being divine is in its very nature incommunicable from man to 
man, which can be obtained only from above, and which every man must 
obtain for himself; — one can indeed point out to another where he is to 
dig for the precious ore, but after all is said, each one must bring it up 
fbr himself and by his own efforts. The wise virgins did all they oould 
for their unfortunate companions, gave them the best counsel that under 
the circumstances was possible, when they said, ""Go ye rather to them 
that sell, and buy far yourselves ;" turn to the dispensers of heavenly 
grace, to them whom God has appointed in the Church as channels of 
his gifts, or as some would explain it, to the prophets and apostles, and 
learn from their words and teaching, how to revive the work of Gh>d in 
your souls, if yet there be time. Sometimes the words have been under- 
stood as ironically spoken ;t but how much more pleasing, how much 
more consistent with their character whom the wise virgins represent, to 
see in them a counsel of love, of that love which emphatically ^ hopeth 
all things," — an exhortation to their companions that they trust not in 
man, but betake themselves, if it yet be time, to the sources from which 
true effectual grace can alone be obtained, that they seek yet to revive 

removing whatever had gathered round, and was clogging the wick. For the last 
purpose there was often a little instrument that hung l^r a slender chain from the 
lamp itself— pointed for the removing of the snufis (the putres fVmgi) from around 
the flame, and ftimished with a little hook at the side by which the wick, when 
need was, might be drawn further out. This instrument is sometimes found still 
attached to the bronze lamps discovered in sepulchres. In Virgil's Moretnm, 11 : 
£t producit acu stupas humore carentes. (See Becker's GaUus, v. 2, p. 205, seq.) 

* The answer in the Greek is strongly elliptical as in a moment of earnestness 
and haste. Bengel : Abrupta oratio, festinationi illi conveniens. On th.e spirit of 
the answer of the wise virgins as regards themselves, Augustine remarks : Kon 
desperatione dictum est, sed sobria et pia humilltate ; and Ghrysostom (I>e Pcsnit^ 
Horn, 8) : Ob St* iurwXayxi^ioy rovro woiowrai, &XX^ 9i^ rh trrtyhr rov Kotpwi. 

t Augustine {Serm. 98, c. 8) : Non consulentium sed irridentium est ista ro- 
iponsio ; and Lather quotes, Justi ridebunt in interitu impiomm. 
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die work of grace in their hearts. — ^Nor can we reftiBe to see in the 
reason which they give for refasing to comply with the others* request, 
namely, *^lest there be not enough for us and you,^* an argument against 
works of supererogation, however the Bomish expositors may resist the 
drawing of any such conclusion from the words. '' The righteous shall 
hardly be saved ;* — ^the wise virgins did not feel that they had any thing 
over, — aught which, as not needing for themselves, they could impart to 
cythers. All which they hoped to attain was, that their own lamps might 
bum bright enough to allow them to make part of the bridal company, 
to enter with those that entered into the joy of the festal chamber.f 

So much was granted them : — ^while the others were absent, seeking 
to repair their past neglect, ^ the bridegroom came, and they that toere 
ready^X they whose lamps were burning, having been fed anew from 

* Augustine {Ep, 140, c 84) : Petnnt ii sapientibns oleum, nee inveniont, nee 
aodpiunt, illis reepondentibiis se neflcire, utrikm rel sibi sufflciat ipsa conscientia, 
qui. exspectant misericordiam sub illo Jadlce, qui c^ in throno scderit, quia glo- 
riabitwr caatom se habere cor, aut qais gloriabitor mnndam se esse a peccato, nisi 
tnperexultet misericordia Judicio 1 

t TertnUian (Z>e Pudtc., c. 22) makes good application of this part of the para- 
hle, when he is opposing the libelli pacis which the confessors In the African 
Church gKve to the lapsed : Sufflciat martyri propria delicta purgasse. IngraU 
aut snperbi est in alios quoqne spargere, qnod pro magno fherlt eonaeeutus. Quis 
alienam mortem sua solvit nisi solus Dei filins 1 . . . Proinde qui iUum SBmularis 
donando delicta, si nihil ipse deliquisti, plan^ patere pro me. Si ver6 peccator es, 
quomodo oleum faculs tu» sufficere et tibi et mlhi potent l—Gurtler (Sysi. T%eol. 
Praph., p. 711) gives a strange story from Melchlor Adamus, which witnesses how 
itroDgly it was once (bit that there was here an argument against all hoping in man 
and in the merits of men rather than in Grod. The words are these : " There was 
f . D. 1822, exhibited at Eisenach before the Margrave Frederick of Hisnia, the 
mystery concerning the five wise and as many foolish virgins. The wise were St 
Ibry, St Catharine, St. Barbara, St. Dorothy, and St Margaret To these come 
the fbolish, seeking that they will impart to them of their oil, that is, as the actor 
explained it, intercede with God for them that they also may be admitted to the mar- 
riage, that is, to the kingdom of heaven. What happens 1 tiie wise absolutely 
deny that they can communicate aught Then a sad spectacle began— the 
fbolish knocked, they wept, they were instant in prayer— but all profited not a Jot, 
they were bidden to depart and buy oil. Which when that prince saw and heard, 
he is said to have been so amazed, that he fell into a grievous and dangerous sick- 
ness. ' What,' he exclaimed, ' is our Christian fkith, if neither Mary nor any other 
saint can be persuaded to intercede for us V From this sadness an apoplexy had its 
rise, of which he died the fourth day after, and was buried at Eisenach." This 
•vent is told with some differences in Cirltle's Misedlanies, v. 2, p. 415. It may 
be observed here that this parable was a very tkvorite subject for the mysteries in 
the middle ages. (See Da Meril's Poisies populaires LaUnes, p. 188.) 

% In the Pirke Avoth there is this comparison : Seculum hoc simile est vestibule, 
et seculum f\itaram triclinio. Pmpara teipsnm in vestibnk), at faigredi possisin 
tricUaiunL 
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Ibeir yesselB, ^uent in wkk him to the mofmag^ and lie door wa$ 
tkutf" shut as much for tho seouritj and joy without interruption of 
ihoae within, as for the lastbg exclusion of those without (See Gen. Til 
16; Bey. iiL 12.) <<What door?" exclaims the author of an ancient 
homily on this parable-f "" That which now is open to them coming from 
the east and from the west, that they may sit down with Abraham, and 
baao, and Jacob, in the kingdom c^f heaven, — ^that Door whioh saith, 
Him that cometh to me I will in no wise cast out Behold how it is 
BOW open, which shall then be closed for eyermora Murderers oome^ 
and they are admitted, — ^publicans and harlots come, and they are 
receiyed, — unclean and adulterers and robbers, and whosoeyer is of this 
kind, come, and the open door doth not deny itself to them, for Chrisl^ 
the Door, is infinite to pardon, reaching beyond eyery degree and eyery 
amount of wickedness. But then what saith he? The door is shut 
No one's penitence, — ^no one's prayer, — ^no one's groaning shall any 
more be admitted. That door is shut, which receiyed Aaron after his 
idolatry, — ^which admitted Dayid after his adultery — after his homicide^ 
whioh not only did not repel Peter after his threefold denial, but 
delivered its keys to be guarded by him." (See Luke xvL 26.) 

The door once shut, ^^ afterwards came the other virgins^ sa^ng^ 
Inftd^ Lordy open to u$^^ not that they have now found the oil, but hay- 
ing sought it in vain, they come looking for mercy, when now it is the 
time of judgment.^ In the title ^' Zorcf," by which they address the 
bridegroom, they claim to stand in a near and intimate relation to him ; 
as in the ^^ Lord^ Lord^^ twice repeated, is an evidence of the earnest- 
ness with which they now claim admission ; some say, also of their vain 
confidence ; but perhaps rather of the misgiving whioh already po^ 
sesses them, lest they should be excluded from the nuptial feast, lest it 
be now to late, lest the needful conditions be found unfulfilled on their 
part ;— even as it proves ; for in them that solemn line of the old Church 
hymn must find itself true, Plena luctu caret fructu sera pcenitentia. 
And in reply to their claim to be admitted, they hear from within the 
sentence of their exclusion, — "' He answered and said, Verily I say unto 

* Compare Milton's Simnei to a Viriwms Young Ladf^ where there is allusioa 
in ahnoet eveTy word to this latter portion of our parable. 

Thj cm IB fixed and lealoualy attendi 

To fill ihj odorous lamp wHh deeds of light, 

And hope that reaps not shame, 'rberefore be sure. 

Thou, when the Bridegroem with his ftastful friends 

Pluses to hUsB in the mid hour of night. 

Hast gained \hj entrance, rirgin wise and pure. 

t The same fiscal whom an extract is ghren, jk 206, note. 
^ AuoutTiNB, Ep, 140, e. 85. 
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fm$f I know fou na," It is not that he disolaims an outward know- 
ledge, bat he does not know them in that sense in which the Lord says, 
*I know my sheep, and am known of mine." This knowledge is of n&> 
eesnty reciprocal, so that Agustine's, though it may seem at first a 
slight, is indeed a very profound remark, when explaining, '< I know you 
no^i^ he obseryes, it is nothing else than, " Te know not me." Of course 
ibe issue is, that the foolish virgins remidn excluded, and for ever, from 
the marriage feast* (See IsaL Ixy. 13.) On this their exclusion Ben- 
gel observes, that there are four classes of persons ; those that have an 
•bnsdant entrance into the kingdom, entering as it were with sails set 
mta the haven ; those again that are saved, as shipwrecked mariners 
leadiing with difficulty the shore. On the other side, there are those 
who go evidently the broad way to destruction, whose sins go before 
tiiem ; while again, there are those who, though they seemed not far off 
finmi the kingdom of Ood, yet miss it after all ; such were these five 
fbdish virgins, and the &te of these, who were so near, and yet after all 
Hdl short, he observes with truth, must always appear the most miserable 
of alL Lest that may be our fate, the Lord says to us, — ^for what he 
8sid to his hearers then, he says unto all, to his Church and to every 
member of it in every age, — ^ ' Watch therefore^ for ye know neither the 
day nor the hour;^\ and this being so, the only certain way to be ready 
upon that day, is that you be ready upon every day : and the parable 
has taught you that unreadiness upon that day is without a remedy ; 
the doom of the foolish virgins has shown you that the work, which 
diould have been the work of a life, cannot be huddled up into a mo 
ment. * Watch therefore, for ye know neither the day nor the hour? " 

This parable will obtain a wider application if we keep in memory 
that, while it is quite true that there is one great coming of the Lord at 
the last, yet not the less does he come in all the great crises of his 
Church, at each new manifestation of his Spirit ; and at each of these 
too there is a separation among those who are called by his name, into 
wise and foolish, as they are spiritually alive or dead. Thus at Pente- 
eost, when by his Spirit he returned to his Church, he came : the pru- 



^ We have at Luke xiii. 26, the same image of the excluded vainly seeking an 
entnuioe, though it appears with important modifications. It is there the master, 
who has appointed a set time hi the evenhig hy which all his servants shall have 
retnmed home. When the hoar arrives, he rises np and hars his doors, and those 
of the honsehold who have Ungered and arrive later cannot persnade him again to 
open them. They remain without, and he declares the fellowship between them 
and him has never heen more than an outward one, and now is hroken altogether. 

t What is more in this verse should have no place in the text, and has proba- 
\Af been brought into it fi-om the parallel passages, such as Matt xxiv. 41 It Is 
exduded by Lachmann. 
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dent in Israel went in with him to the feast, the foolish tarried without 
Thna too he came at the Reformation: those that had oil went in: those 
that had empty lamps, the form of godliness without the power, tarried 
without Each of these was an example of that which should be more 
signally fdlfilled at the end. 

It remains to say a few words on the relation in which this parable 
stands to that of the Marriage of the King's Son, and how it happens 
that in that the unworthy guest actually finds admission to the marriage 
supper, and is only from thence cast out, while in this the foolish virgins 
are not so much as admitted to the feast It might indeed be answered, 
that this is accidental, — ^that the differences grow out of the different con- 
struotion of the two parables ; but by such answers eyery thing that is 
distinctiye in the parables may be explained away : and we treat them 
with greater respect, when we look for some deeper lying reason. The 
explanation seems to be, that the marriage festivities which are there 
spoken o^ are different from these. In Oerhard^s words, ^^ Those are 
Helebrated in this life in the Church militant, these at the last day in the 
Ohurch triumphant To those, even they are admitted who are not 
adorned with the wedding garment, but to these only they to whom it is 
granted that they should be arrayed in fine linen, clean and white, for 
the fine linen is the righteousness of saints (Bev. xix. 8); to those, men 
are called by the trumpet of the Gospel ; — ^to these, by the trumpet of 
the Archangel To those, who enter, can again go out from them, or 
be cast out ; — ^who is once introduced to these, never goes out, nor is 
cast out from them any more : wherefore it is said, ^ Tlie door was 
ihut.^^^ — ^We may finish the consideration of this exquisite parable with 
the words in which Augustine concludes a homily* upon it: "Now 
we labor, and our lamps fluctuate among the gusts and temptations of 

♦ Serm. 98, c. 10.— Besides the passage referred to p. 214, note, there is an- 
other in Luke (xii. 86-58) offering many analogies to this parable, though with 
differences as well. The fkithful appear there not as virgins but aa servants, that is, 
their active labor for their Lord is more brought out, and they are waiting for him 
not as here when he shall come to, but when he shall return fVom, the wedding 
(irrfrc hva>JnT€i U r&v ydfjMy), from the heavenly bridal, the union with the Church 
in heaven. The warning to a preparedness to meet him clothes itself under images 
not exactly similar. They must have their loins girt up (Jer. i, 17 ; 1 Pet. i. 18), 
and their lights burning— that is, they must be prompt and succmct to wait upon 
him, and his home must be bright and beaming with lights. The festival must 
be prepared which should celebrate his return, and his admission must be without 
delay, and then that which they have prepared for him shall indeed prove to have 
been prepared for themselves ; " He shall gird himself and make them to sit down 
to meat, and come forth, and serve them." What he did at the Paschal Supper 
(John xiii. 4), shall prove but a prophecy of what he shall repeat in a more glorious 
mamier at the Marriage Supper of the Lamb. 
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kfaa present world ; bat only let us give heed that oiir flame burn in 
nch strength, that the winds of temptation may rather fan the flame 
tbmn extinguish it"* 

* In early timefl and in the middle ages this parable was a Tory fkvorlte subject 
of Christian Art. MOnter (^SinnbUden, d. AU. Christ.^ t. 2, p. 91) mentions a pic- 
ture of the flye wise vii^ns in the Cemetery of the Church of St Ag:nes, at Rome, 
probably of very early date ; and Caumont {ArchU. Relig. au Moyen Age, p. 845), 
descTJbfaig the representations of the Last Judgment so often found over the grest 
wes te rn door of a Cathedral, says : On recontre parfois dans lea vouBsurea des por- 
tes diz statuettes de fbmmes, ks unes tenant soigneusement it deux mains uno 
lampe en forme de coupe ; les autres tenant n^gligemment d'une aeule main la 
) lampe renvers^. Le Sculpteur a toi^joun eu soin de placer les Vierges 
\ k la droit du Christ, et da c6t^ des bienheureux : les Yierges folles ii as 
gmiehe, du c6t^ des r^prouvds. For many Axrther details of interest, see DmaoN's 
I iP huonographie Ckr iHmmt , p. 217. 



XIV. 
THE TALENTS. 

Matthew xxy. 14-80. 

While tbe virgins were represented as toaUing for the Lord, we hxft 
here the servants working for him : — ^there the inward spiritual rest of 
the Christian was described, — here his external activity. There, by the 
end of the foolish virgins, we were warned against declensions and de- 
eays in the inward spiritual life, — ^here against sluggishness and sloth 
in our outward vocation and work. That parable enforced the need of 
keeping the heart with all diligence, this the need of giving all cQligenoe 
also to the outward work, if we would be found of Christ in peace at the 
day of his appearing. It is not, therefore, without good reason that 
they appear in their actual order, that of the Virgins first, and the Talents 
following, since the sole condition of a profitable outward work for the 
kingdom of God, is that the life of Ood be diligently maintained within 
the heart* Or there is another light in which we may consider the 
distinction between the virgins and the servants, that the first represent 
the more contemplative, — the last, the more active working members of 
the Church, — a distinction universally recognized in early times, though 
of late nearly lost sight of among us. It is true that every member of 
the Church ought to partake of both, of action and contemplation, so that 
even under this view both the parables will still keep their application 
to all ; but one element may predominate in one, the other in another : 
the endeavor of each must be harmoniously to proportion them in his 
own case, according to the gifts which he finds within himself, and the 
needs which he sees in others around him. 

Wo meet with another recension, so to speak, of this parable at Mark 

^ Or thej may be co-ordinated with one another. Thus Gerhard {^Harm. Evang.t 
Bi 104) : Lampas folgens est talentmn nsai datom, lampas eztincta, tatentum otio^ 
L et fai terram abacondltmiL 
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xiti 34, with not animportant yariatioiui, as there also are traces at the 
nme place of the ten riigins ('^ Lest comiDg suddenly he find you sleep- 
ily," yer. 36) ; the whole, however, which St. Matthew records more 
distinctly, being by St Mark blended together, and more briefly recorded. 
There is no doubt, however, that it is the same discourse which both 
Brangelists are relating, as in both it occurs immediately after the warn- 
ing concerning the calamities of the. last days. St Luke (xix. 1 1) has 
noorded for us a parable very similar to this one, but certainly not 
ideniieal, however some expositors, as Maldonatus, may have affirmed 
the identity of the two.* But every thing is against this. The time 
and place are different ; the parable which Luke records, having been 
q>oken when Jesus was now drawing near to Jerusalem, but had not 
jet made his triumphal entry,— this, while he was seated on the Mount 
ef Olives, the third day after his entry into the city. That was spoken 
to the multitude as well as to his disciples ; this in the innermost circle 
of his own most trusted followers, of those to whom he was about to con- 
fide the carrying forward of the great work which he had himself com- 
meneed on earth. The scope of that, which is tEe more complex parable, 
is twofold, and may be thus defined. The multitude, and perhaps many 
that were following the Lord with true hearts, thought that he was now 
going to take his kingdom and to reign — ^to sit on the throne of his fitther 
David at Jerusalem. He would teach them, on the contrary, that there 
mnst yet be a long interval ere that should be, — that he must go away, 
and only after a long period return, and that not till that period had elapsed, 
should the powers that opposed his kingdom be effectually put down. In 
the mean time (and here is the point of contact between the two parables), 
those who stood to him in the relation of servants and friends, were not 
to be idly waiting the time of his coming back, but should seek earnestly 
to forward his interests according to the ability which was given them, 
being sure that at his return he would reward each according as his 
work should be ; — at which time of his return, as St Luke, in aocord- 
mnee to the plan of his parable, relates, he would also utterly destroy his 
enemies, — ^break in pieces with the rod of his anger those who refused to 
bofw to the sceptre of his love. The scope of his parable then is two- 
fold. It is addressed, in part, to that giddy light-minded multitude, who 
were following Jesus with an expectation that his cause would speedily 
triumph, and who, when they should find their expectations disappointed, 
might, perhaps, many of them turn against him and join in the cry, 
Oruoify him. He warns them that his triumph over his enemies, though 
not speedy, yet should be certain, even as it would be terrible: it oon- 

* The arg:ament8 against the identity of the two parablei are weU stated l^ 
Gerhard. {Harm, Evang., c 154, ad init.) 
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tainti for them a double warning, that they be not oflfended or pre?«nted 
from attaching themselres yet closer to him and to his Church by the thingi 
which should befall him at Jerusalem ; and that, least of all, they shouU 
suffer themselTes to be drawn into the ranks of his foes, since these were 
doomed to an utter destruction. For the disciples also it contains a 
warning, that this long period which should intervene before his coming 
again in glory and in power, was not to be for them a period of sloth 
and inactivity, but a time in which they would be required to show all 
good fidelity to their absent Lord : which fidelity would by him be ao- 
knowledged and abundantly rewarded, even as negligence and slott 
would meet also their due recompense of reward. 

Here it is at once evident how idle the objections are which have 
lately been brought against the parable as given by the third Evangelist 
The objector*^ imagines that he detects there, as in the case of the Mar- 
riage of the Bang's Son, a blending together, through loose and floating 
tradition, of heterogeneous materials, — ^that in fact we have there, joined 
in one, what ought to be two parables, and this so awkwardly that the 
joinings are plainly discernible — ^the occasion of their confusion being 
that they both turned upon the common fact of a lord absenting himself 
from his home for a while. He observes that servants and citiiens 
stand in no relation to one another, that with the very slightest alterar 
tions, ver. 12, 14, 15, 27, would form a complete whole, and standing by 
themselves might be entitled the parable of the Bebellious Citizens : Uie 
remaining verses would form the parable of the Pounds, which would 
then be free from all admixture of foreign element6.t 

But only let that be kept in Qiind which this objector seems to have 
forgotten, or never to have perceived, that there were two groups rf 
hearers in different states of mind and needing different admonitions, to 
whom the Lord addressed the parable which has been recorded in St 
Luke, and it will at once be perceived how he divided to all, to his own 
disciples and to the multitude, according to their different needs. In 
Luke the parable is of necessity more complex, as having a more com- 
plex purpose to fulfil In Matthew it is simpler ; for it is addressed to 
the disciples, or rather to the apostles alone, and the parts there meant 
for the multitude would be superfluous here, and accordingly find no 
place. 

* Strauss, Leben Jem^ v> 1, P- 675. 

t This view \b not new : indeed his whole book is little more than a mustering 
up and setting in array objections which had been made, and most of them ao- 
twered, long ago. Unger on the same ground of the lack of nnity in this parable, 
says (^De Par, J, Nat., p. 130) : Itaque simplicem apud Mattheum parabolam, et 
omnium Ghristi parabolarum simplicitatem atque unitatem recordanti mihi Lucas 
visns est cnm ilia simplici parabola hie alteram similem, sed aUas et aliter prola- 
torn, in unam composuisse. 
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To tbo aposUes then and to none other the parable of the Talents, 
iriiioh alone oonoerns us now, was spoken. It is needful for the right 
ttkderstanding of its outward circumstances, that we keep in mind the 
relation oi masters and sUyes in antiquity : for that between masters and 
aerrants, as it now exists among us, affords no satisfactory explanation. 
The master of a household going away does not leaye with his servants, 
and it is foreign to all the relations between tiiem, moneys wherewitii to 
trade in his absence ; nor if he did, could he punish them on his return ^ 
for neglect of duty, as the slothful servant is here punished. But slaves 
in antiquity were often artisans, or were allowed otherwise to engage 
freely in business, paying, as it was frequently arranged, a fixed yearly 
snm to their master : or as here, they had money given them wherewith 
to trade on his account, or with which to enlarge their business, and to 
bring him in a share of their profits.*^ In the present instance some- 
thing of the sort is assumed, when it is said, ^ TTie kingdom of heaven is 
as a man travelling into afar country^ wlw called, his own\ servants and 
delivered to them his goods." It was <^ a far country*^ into which the 
Lord Jesus Christ was about to travel ]% and that his servants might be 
famished in his absence, he was about to intrust them, and all their 
foocessors, whose representatives they were, with many excellent gifts. 
The day of Pentecost was no doubt the time when the goods, that is, 
spiritual powers and capacities, were by him most manifestly and most 
abundantly communicated to his servants, that they might profit withaL 
(Ephes. iv. 8-12.) Yet was not that the first occasion when they were 
so given ; the Lord had communicated to them much during his earthly 
sojourn with them (John xv. 3), and before his ascension {John xx. 22), 
and from that day forth he has been evermore delivering his goods to 
each successive generation of his servants. This being so, the parable 
has application to all times; — ^yet primarily to all persons: it was 
first addressed to the apostles alone, and the gifts for the exercise of the 
ministry, the powers which Christ has given to his Church, are signified, 
in the first place, by the committed talents. Seeing, however, that all 
are called in their measure to edify one another, that all Christians have 
a spiritual vocation, and are intrusted with gifts, more or fewer, for 
which they will have to render an account, the parable is applicable to 

♦ See Mr. Greswell's Exp. of the Par., y. 5, part 2, p. 27, acq., and the Dia, 
of Or. and Ram. ArUt., a. v. Sennu, pp. 867, 878. 

t It should not be " his own servants ;" for there is no emphasis here on the 
Wmn. It is only the same misuse that in later Latin has proprios for anus or <yn8. 
So ICatt. xxii. 5, Av^Aj^cir §ls r^ IStoy hy^tf. 

^ Auct. Oper, Jmperf., Htm. 68: Ad Patrem itnrus, peregre se itorum dldt^ 
propter caritatem sanctonim, cpioB relinquebat in terris, cum magis peregre eowt 
In mundo. 
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alL While, too, it haa relation first to spiritual gifts and eapadtiei, 
I yet it has not therefore no relation to those other gifts and endowmentSi 
as wealth, reputation, ability, which, though not in themselves spiriinal, 
are yet given to men that they may be turned to spiritual end% — are 
capable of being sanctified to the Lord, and oonseorated to his service, 
and for the use or abuse of which, the possessors will have also to render 
an account There is, indeed, a witness for this in our Englbh word 
^ talent" which has come to signify any mental endowments, fitculties, 
or powers whatever, a use which is of course entirely the growth of this 
parable, even as it is a proof of the manner in which it has worked itself 
into the thoughts and language of men. 

But different men receive these gifts in very different proportions : 
^ Unto one he gave five talents^ to another tico, and to another one; to 
every man according to his several ability."^ It is not that the gifts, as 
Theophylact explains it, were to each << according to the measure of his 
fiiith and purity," for the faith which purifies is itself one of the efaiefest 
of these gifts : but to each according to his ability, inasmuch as the natur 
ral is the ground upon which the spiritual is superinduced, and graoe 
does not dissolve the groundwork of the individual character, nor abolish 
all its peculiarities, nor bring all that are subject to it to a common 
standard. (See 1 Oor. xiL 4-31 ; Ephes. iv. 16.) The natural gifts are 
I as the vessel, which may be large or may be small, and which receives 
according to its capacity ;t but which in each case is filled ; so that we 
are not to think of him who had received the two talents, as incompletely 
furnished in comparison with him that had received the five, any more 
than we should affirm a small circle incomplete as compared with a larga 
Unfitted he might be for so wide a sphere of labor, but altogether as 
perfectly equipped for that to which he was destined: for ^' there are 
diversities of gifts, but the same Spirit," — and as the body is not all eye, 
nor are all in an army generals or captains,^ so neither in the Church 
are all furnished to be leaders and governors. Yet while we speak of 
natural capacity as being the vessel for receiving the wine of the Spirit^ 
we must not leave out of account, that comparative unfaithfulness, stop- 
ping short indeed of that which would cause the gift to be quite taken 
away, will yet narrow the vessel ; even as fidelity has this tendency— 
to dilate it, so that the person with far inferior natural gifts yet often 



* Cf^etan: Disponit siquidem Dens in Ecclesia snayiter omnia : neminem onerat 
supra vires, nuUi negat donnm congraum suis yiribus. , 

t Jerome : Ghristns doctrinam Evangelicam tradidit, non pro lar^tate et par- 
'citate alter! plus, et alteri minus tribuens, sed pro accipien turn riribos ; quomod^ 
et apostolus eos qui solidum cibum capere non poterant, lacte poUase se dicit. 

f See Clemens Rom. ad CofitUh,, c, 87, where this comparison is used. 
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brings in a far more abundant harvest) than one with snperlor pewera, 
who yet does bring in something. 

Having thus oommitted the talents to his servants, and divided wisely 
onto each according to his several powers, the lord, without more delay, 
^ ttraightfcoiy took hisjoumetf," In the things earthly the householder's 
distribution of the gifts naturally and of necessity j^nsceo^ his departure ; 
in the heavenly it is not altogether so ; the Ascension, or departure, goes 
before Pentecost, or the distribution of gifts ; yet the ^' atraigliiway " still 
remains in full force : the interval between them was the smallest, one 
foUowing hard upon the other, however the order was reversed. The 
three verses which follow (17-19) embrace the whole period intervening 
between the first and second coming of Christ Two of the servantS| 
those to whom the largest moneys have been committed, lay out those 
sums with dUigence and success. These are the representatives of all 
that are diligent and fkithful in their office and ministry, whatsoever that 
may be. There is this variation between our parable and St Luke's, 
that here the fiuthful servants multiply their unequal sums in the same 
proportions : '< He that had received the five talents^ made them other five 
talentsl^ and again, ^ he that had received the ttco^ he also gained other 
two;^^ — while there they multiply their equal sums in different propor- 
tion ; all had alike received a pound, but one gained with that pound ten 
pounds, and another five. Two most important truths are thus brought 
out) as it could not have conveniently been done in a single narration — 
first by St Matthew this truth, that according as we have received will 
it be expected from us — and this secondly by St Luke, that as men dif 
fer in fidelity, in seal, in labor, so will they differ in the amount of their 
spiritual gains. — ^But if two of the servants were thus faithful in the 
things committed to them, it was otherwise with the third ; "' He that 
had received one" talent, ^toent and digged in the earthy and hid his 
lord's money " — an apt image for the failing to use divinely imparted | 
gifts, for << Wisdom that is hid, and treasure that is hoarded up, what 
profit is in them both? Better is he that hideth his folly, than a man 
that hideth his wisdom."* (Sirach, zx. 30, 31.) In St Luke he hides 
his pound in a napkin, but that would have been impossible with so large 

* Compare Shakspeare:— 

"HeaTeo doM with w, u we with toich« do : 
Not light them for tbemnlToi : for if oar TirtOM 
Did not go forth of lu, 'twere eU alike 
Ae if we had them DOC Splrite ere not finely toadMd 
\ Bat for fine ieraee : nor Natnre nerer lends 
The emelleet ecrople of her ezeellenee, 
Bat like a thziftj godde« die del 
Hemlf the gloiy of a creditor, 
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a •nm aa a talent^ which ib, therefore, more fitly aaid to hare been oon- 
oealed in the earth.* 

"^ After a long time the lard ef those eervants comethj and reckoneth 
iffith them." In the joyful coming forward of the faithfid servants, we 
■ee an example of boldness in the day of judgment : they had something 
to show, as Paul so earnestly desired that he might haye, when he said 
to his beloved Thessalonian converts, <' What is our hope, or joy, or crown 
of rejoicing 1 Are not even ye in the presence of our Lord Jesus Ohrist 
at his coming?" (1 Thess. iL 19; 2 Cor. i. U; PhiL iv. 1.) In Si 
Matthew the feuthfol servant comes forward, saying, ^ BdtMj I hatm 
gained," while in St. Luke it is, ^ Thy pound hath gained;" thus be- 
tween them they make up the speech of St. Paul, ^ I — ^yet not I, but the 
grace of Qod that was with me." And even in St Matthew, ^^I ham 
gained" is preceded by that other word ^ thou deliveredst me ;" it is only 
thtf gift which I have so multiplied. In St Matthew, as has been ob- 
served, the gain is according to the talents, ^Ye for ^ye, and two for twa 
Consistently with this, the commendation of the servants is expressed in 
exactly the same language, even as the reward to each is precisely the 
same : to each it is said, " Enter thou into the joy of thy Lord,"f that 
is, become a sharer of my joy. No doubt the image underlying this 
language is, that the master celebrates his return by a great festival, to 
which each of the servants, as soon as he has rendered his accounts, and 
shown that he has been true to his master's interests in his absence, is 
bidden Areely to enter. It is well known that under certain circumstances 
the master's inviting his slave to sit down with him at table, did itself 
constitute the act of manumission ; henceforth he was free.^ Perhaps 



* Jerome (Ad Damas.) finds a further distinction between hiding in the earth 
and in a napkin : Hoc talcntum non est in sudario colligandmn, id est, delicate 
otlos^ue tractandum, nee in terrtL defodiendum, terrenis scilicet cogitationibiis 
obscnrandnm. 

t Leighton's words on this entering into the Joy of the Lord are beantifhl : " It 
, is but little we can receive here, some drops of J07 that enter into uSj but there we 
shall enter into Joy, as vessels put into a sea of happiness." Gerhard has the same 
thought : Tarn magnum enim erit illud gaudium, ut non possit in hominc conclu- 
di vel ab eo comprehendi, ideo homo intrat in illud incomprehensibilo gaudium, 
non autem intrat illud in hominem velut ab homine comprehensum ; and H. de 
Sto. Victore {Erud. Theol., 1. 3) says on this Joy of the Lord : Triplex est gaudium : 
est gaudium seculi, est gaudium tuum, est gaudium Domini tui. Primum est de 
terrena affluentiA. : secundum de bonft, conscientiA, : tcrtium de sDtcmitatis experi- 
enti&. Non igitur exeas in gaudium seculi, non remaneas in gaudio tuo, sed intres 
gaudium Domini tui . . . Ad primum exivit homo, c(^m cecidit de paradiso : ad 
secundum venire incipit, c£im per fidcm reconciliatus Deo. Tunc autem ad tertium 
perveniet, ciim videndo ipsum sicuti est in setemum frueter ipso. 

% See the Diet, of Or, and Rom, Antt., s. v. Mannmissio, p. 696. 
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Ihero may be bere aUiuion to sometbiiig of the kind — the ineorporatioii 
in an act of what once be bad spoken in words, ^ Hencefortb I call joa 
not servants, . . but I bave called yon friends." (John xr. 15 ; Luke 
xil37; Rev. iii. 20.) 

But there remains one who has not yet given in bis account, and it 
has been often observed bow solemn a warning there is, and to how many, 
in the &ct, that he to whom only the one talent bad been committed, la 
the one who is found &ulty — since an excuse like the following might 
very easily occur to such : ^' So little is committed to my charge, that it \ 
matters not how I administer that little ; at the best I cannot do much 
for Ood's glory ; what signifies the little, whether it be done or left un- 
done?" But here we are instructed that the Lord looks for fidelity in 
little as well as in much.*^ We can well understand why he should 
have lingered to the last, being reluctant to appear in the presence of bis 
lord. It is true that he had not wasted his master's goods like the Un- 
just Steward, nor spent all bis portion in riotous living like the Prodigal, 
nor was he ten thousand talents in debt like the Unmerciful Servant ; 
and it is an entire mistake to mix up bis case with theirs, when it should 
be kept entirely distinct The consequence of such confounding bis guiU 
with theirs would be, that the very persons whose consciences the para- 
ble was meant to reach would evade its force. When we weave the 
meshes of the spiritual net so large, all but the very worst offenders ar« 
able to slip through : and the parable is not for such, not for those that 
are evidently by their lives and actions denying that they count Christ 
to be their Lord and Master at all : it is not for them who thus squander 
their talent, or deny that they have ever received one : the law, and their 
own hearts, tell them sufficiently plainly of their sin and danger. But 
the warning we have bere is for them who hide their talent, who being 
equipped for a sphere of activity in the kingdom of God, do yet choose, 
to use Bacon's words, " a goodness solitary and particular, rather than 
generative and seminal." There is great danger that such might deceive 
tiiemselves, as there are so many temptations to a shrinking from the 
labor and the toil involved in a diligent laying out of our talent There 
is a show of humility in the excuses that a person so inclined would 
make ; as for instance, ^ The care of my own soul is sufficient to occupy 
me wholly ; — the responsibility of any spiritual work is so great, so awful, 
that I dare not undertake it ; — ^wbile I am employed about the souls of 
others, I may perhaps be losing my own." We read repeatedly of those 
in the early Church, who on grounds like these, persisted in refusing 

* Grotius : In eo cui minimmn erat ooncreditam negligentin exemplam posult 
Ghristiis, ne quis speraret exciuatam se iri ab omni labore, ideo quod non ezimia 
dona acoepisaet 

16 
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Aarges to wlueh ihej were called, and when ihej diould hare been the 
aalt to salt the earth, chose rather to retire into oavea and wildemesaes, 
fbraaking their breUiren, whom they were called to serre in iho aetm 
lainistries of love.* 

The warning then is addressed to snoh as might be tempted to foL 
low after this goodness solitary and partionlar, instead of senring their 
generation according to the will of Qod. The root out of which this 
mischief grows is laid bare in the words which this slothfiol servant ntten, 
'^ Lord, I knew thee that thou art a hard man.^* It has its rise, as 
t almost eyery thing else that is evil, in a fidse view of the character d 
Qod. For we must not understand this speech as an excuse framed 
merely for the occasion, but it is the true out-speaking of the inmost 
heart, the exact expression of the aspect in which the servant did aeta- 
aUy regard his lord. The churl accounted him churlish, thought him 
I even such an one as himself: he did not believe in his lord's forgiving 
love, and in his gracious acceptance of the work with all its fiiuhs, 
which was done for him out of a true heart, and with a sincere desire to 
please him. This was his wilful and guilty ignorance concerning the 
ime character of the master whom he was called to serve. But to know 
God's name is to trust in him. They indeed who undertake a ministry 
in his Church, or any work for him, are well aware that they riiall com- 
mit manifold mistakes in that ministry, which they might avoid, if they 
declined that ministry altogether,— even many sins in handling divine 
things which they might escape, if they wholly refused that charge-t 

* Aiig:nstinc, in a sermon preached on the anniversary of his exaltation to the 
episcopal dignity {Serm. 889, c. 8), makes striking use of this parable, while he is 
qjeaking of the temptation, whereof he was conscious, to withdraw from the active 
/ labor in the Church, and to cultivate a solitary piety: Si non erogem, et pecnniam 
servem, terret me Evangelium. Possem enim dicere : Quid mihi est taedio erne 
hominibus, dicere iniquis, Iniqu6 agere nolite, sic agite, sic agere desistite 1 Quid 
mihi est oneri esse hominibus 1 Aocepi quomodo vivam, quomodo Jussna iom, 
quomodo prseceptus sum, assignem quomodo accepi ; de aliis me reddere rationem 
qa6 mihi 1 Evangelium me terret. Kam ad istam securitatem otiosissimam nemo 
me vinceret : nihil est melius, nihil dulcius, quam divinum scrutari, nullo strepente, 
thesaurum ; dulce est, bonum est. Pnedicare, arguere, corripere, ssdificare, pro 
unoquoque satagere, magnum onus, magnum pondus, magnus labor. Quis non re- 
fVigiat istum laborem 1 Sed terret Evangelium. And again (/» Ev. Jok., DracL 
10) : Si autem fVieris firigidns, marcidus, ad te solum spectans, et quasi tibi snffl- 
eieiM, et dicens in corde tuo : Quid mihi est curare aliena peocata, sufficit mihi anima 
mea, ipsam intcgram servem Deo: E^a non tibi venit in mentem servus ille qui 
abeoondit talentum et noluit erogare 1 nunquid enim aocusatus est, quia perdidit, 
et non quia sine lucre serravit 1 Compare what he beautiiVdly says, Eiwr. in Ps, 
xdx. 2; and also De Fide et Oper., c 17. 

t This sense of the careftd and accurate handling which all divine things re- 
^pilre, and the exceeding gravity of a fliult therehi, though very Babie of beii^ 
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But shall those who are eompetentlj farnished and evidently called, be 
therefore justified or exeoaed in doing so? would they not, so acting, 
share in the condemnation of this servant? woald they not testify there- 
by that they thought of God, as he thought of his master — ^that he was 
a hard* lord— extreme to mark what was amiss — ^making no allow- 
ances, accepting never the will for the deed, but watching to take ad- 
vantage of the least failure or mistake on the part of his servants ? 

Nor does the sluggard in the parable stop here. If only he may roll 
eff a charge from himself, he cares not for affixing one to his lord. In 
his speech, half cowering and half defying, and in this respect, a wonder- 
ful picture of the sinner's bearing towards Ood, he shrinks not fh>m 
attributing to him the character of a harsh unreasonable despot, who 
requires the bricks but refuses the straw (Exod. v. 7), who would reap ' ' 
what he has not sown, and gather whence he has not strawed.f In these 
words he gives evidence that he as entirely has mistaken the nature of 
the work to which he was called, as the character of the master for whom 
it should have been done4 In the darkness of his heart he regards the 



pleaded as here hj the slothftil and the folse-hearted, and ever needing, eren when 
most true, to be balanced by other thoughts concerning God, is yet in itself a high 
grace, and has a word of its own to express it, cAa^I^mo, from cS Xaiifi^Mwr^ those 
divine things being contemplated as costly yet delicate vessels, which must needs 
be handled with extreme wariness and even fear. 

* The 9KKnp6s here is stronger than the aJbarn^s of Luke xix. 21 ; that word 
being sometimes used in a good sense, which this is never ; thus Plutarch : ^v tr^ 
fpMT Kol €sbarrif6s. This last is an epithet properly i^[»plied to flmit or wine, which 
to crude, unripe, sour, wanting in mellowness, and would find its opposite in xpn^ 
t4s (Luke y. 89), so the Latin austerus continually, which is opposed to the dulcis. 
But vkkfifis is an epithet given to a surface which is at once dry and hard, as 
through drought, involving alike the asper and the durus, and Is opposed to /uUUi- 
tt6s and lyf6s. Nabal is fntKnf^s ical wo9iip6s (1 Sam. xxv. 8, LXX.) churlish and 
eviL Terence {Adelph.^ v. 4), unfolds the owAiff^r, when he describes one as Tristis, 
parens, tmculentus, tenax. The words are discriminated in Tttmanh's Synonyms^ 
clO. 

t " StraweiP* does not refer to the strewing of the seed, fer then he would but 
be saying the same thing twice. Rather there is a step in the process of the har- 
vest " Where thou hast not siarawed'' or better, mattered with the fen on the bam 
floor, there expectest thou to " gather'* with the rake : as one who will not be at 
the trouble to purge away the chaff, yet expects to gather in the golden grains into 
his store. (Matt. ill. 12.) Aif^jc^prurof, the«word here used, could scarcely be ap- 
plied to the measured and orderly scattering of the sower's seed. It is rather the 
dispersing, making to fly in every direction, as a pursuer the routed enemy (Luke 
i. 61 ; Acts V. 87) ; or as the wolf the sheep (Matt xxvi. 81), or as the Prodigal his 
goods (Luke xv. 18 ; xvi. 1) ; or as here, the husbandman the chaff. Thus rightly 
Schott on this li€VK6^iaas : Koticmem ventilandi frumentom in area repositua 
exprimit 

X Aquinas asserts well the tnie dooMae, which thif tervaat denies: Deus nihfl 
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work u something outward — as something to be done^br God, instead of 
being a work to be wrought in him, or rather, which he would work in 
and through his serrants. He thought that God called to a labor, and 
gave no ability for the labor, — that he laid on a task, which was a mere 
task, and put no joy nor consolation into the hearts of them that fulfilled 
it: no wonder then that he should shrink from it Thus, he goes on 
to say, ^I was ceroid ;"* he justifies the caution and timidity which 
he had shown, and how it was that he would attempt nothing and 
venture upon nothing : he feared to trade on that talent, lest in the 
necessary risks of buisness, seeking to gain other he might lose that 
one, and so enrage his master against him ; even as men might profess 
to fear to lay themselves out for the winning of other souls, lest, so 
doing, they might endanger their own, — "Zo, there thou hast that is 
thine."^ Here it might be asked, how could Gt)d's gifts be hidden, and 
yet restored to him entire ; since the suffering them to lie idle is in hd 
I one form of wasting them 1 In reality they could not be so restored. 
It is only that men imagine they can be given back, when they suppoae 
that keeping the negative precepts is all that G^ requires of them, and 
that doing this they will restore to him his gifts entire, as they received 
them.^ 

requirit ab homlne nisi bonum quod ipse in nobis seminayit ; and Augustine, put- 
ting the same tmth in the form of a prayer : Da quod Jubes, et Jube quod vis. 

* Hilary {Comm. in MaUh.^ in loc.) has a remarluible use of the words " / W4U 
afraid,*^ It is, he says, the voice of them that choose to abide, as the Jew, in the 
law and in the spirit of bondage, shrinking ftom the liberty and activity of Chris- 
tian service : Timui te, tanqnam per reverentiam et metum veterom praBceptorum 
usu Evangelic® libertatis abstineat. 

t Gocceius : Jactatio superba conservati talenti signiflcat fiduciam et securita* 
tern ejus qui sibi facile satisfacit. See Suicer's Tkes. b. v. riKarrop. 

X There is an instmctive Eastern tale, which in its deeper meaning runs re- 
markably parallel to this parable. It is as follows : 

There went a man from home : and to hli neighbon twain 
' He gare, to keep for him, two aaclce of golden grain. 
Deep in hia cellar one the precious charge concealed ; 
And forth the other went and etrewed it in hia Held. 
The man returns at laat— aelca of the first his aack : 
** Here take it ; 'tis the same ; thou hast it safely back." 
Unharmed it shows without ; but when he would explore 
His sack's receaaes, com there finds he now no more : 
One ludf of what waa tliere prorea rotton and decayed, 
Upon the other half have worm and mildew preyed. 
The putrid heap to him in ire he doth return, 
Then of the other asks, " Where is mj sack of com V 
Who answered, " Come with me and see how it has sped"— 
And took and showed him fields with waring hanresta apiwd 
Then cheerfully the man laughed out and cried, ** This one 
Had insight, to make up for the other that had none. 
The letter he observed, but thou the precept's sense, 
And thus to thee and me shall profit grow from hence ; 
In harrest thou shalt fill two sacks ofeom for me, 
The reaidue of richr remains in full for tliee." 
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But hiB lord answers him on his own grounds, and making his own 
Boath condemn him (Job. xy. 6 ; 2 Sam. L 16) ; nor does he take the 
trouble to dispute or deny the truth of the character which hb servant 
had given him : — ^' Thau wicked and slothful servant ;" ^ wicked" in 
that he defended himself by calumniating his lord, and ^slathftd^^ as his 
whole conduct has shown, ^thau knetcest that I reap where I sawed notj 
and gather where I had not strawed ; — that is, Be it so, grant me to be 
mdi as thou describest, severe and exacting, yet even then thou art not ' 
cleared, for thou oughtest to have done me justice still ; and there was a 
safe way, by which thou mightest have done this, with little or no peril 
to thyself; and thereby have obtained for me, if not the large gains, which 
were possible through some bolder course, yet something, some small but 
certain return for my moneys ; — Thou oughtest^ therefore^ to have put my 
money to the exchangers^ and then al my coming Ishoidd have received 
mine oton with usury?^^ This putting the money to the exchangers, 
Olshausen ingeniously explains : " Those timid natures which are not 
suited to independent labor in the kingdom of God, are here counselled 
at least to attach themselves to other stronger characters, under whose 
leading they may lay out their gifts to the service of the Ohurch."t 

* lifp r6it^, with increase. So fcnus is explained by Yarro, a feta et quasi a 
fetnra qutdam pecuniae parientts atqne increscentis. To estimate how great the 
master's gains even in this way might have been, we must keep in mind the high 
rates of interest paid in antiquity. See the Did, of Gr. and Rom. AnU.^ s. v. Inte- 
rest of Money, p. 628 ; and see also the lively chapter in Bkcksr's CkarikkSy v. 1, 
p. 237, for a graphic description of the rpoar*C7rcu, the bankers of antiquity. 

t Csyetan has nearly the same explanation : Intcndit per hoc, quod si n<m 
ausus (hit uti dono Dei in actionibus multi periculi, uti tamen debuit illo, in actio- 
nibus in quibus est lucrum cum parvo periculo. Teelman {Comm. in Luc. xvi.) 
has a curious explanation of this giving the money to the rpcartCvratj starting from 
the notion that Uie business of these money-changers was in itself and necessarily 
vn&ir ; " If you thought me this unfkir man, why were you not consistent 1— why 
did you not seek for me the gains which you must then have supposed would have 
been welcome to me V* not saying this as though he would have had him so to 
have done, but only convicting him of conduct inconsistent with his own assertions. 
—It is an interesting question, whether the saying so often quoted in the early 
Church as our Lord's, and not any where to be fbund in the New Testament, Tiy*- ~ 
v!^ 96KitA0i (or KdKoi, or ^^viiun) rpcat^prai, has its origin here. Many have 
thought they found it in this passage, but it is difficult to see on what ground, ex- 
cept that the word rpaxcC^oi here occurs. The point of that exhortation is evi- 
dently this : Be as experienced money-changers, who readily distinguish the good 
ftom the bad coin, receiving the one but rejecting the other. Now in this parable, 
there is no direct or indirect comparison of the disciples with money-changers, and 
inch an exhortation lies wholly aloof from its aim and scope. The words can as 
litth; be said to bo implicitly contamed in the parable, as they can to be plahily 
road in the text, though it is true that Suicer (TVt., s. v. rpflnrt^friff), defends this 
view. The precept would be much mora easily deduced from 1 Thets. v. 81, S2; 
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This explanation has the advantage that it makes these words not 
merely useful to add yivaeity to the narrative, as the natural exdami^ 
tion of an offended master^ — ^but gives them likewise a spiritual signifr 
eance, whioh is not generally sought in them, but which, if they yield it 
easily and naturally, must by no means be rejected. Certainly this 
meaning is better than that whioh Jerome proposes, that the money- 
ehangers are believers in general, to whom the intrusted word of graoe 
should have been committed, that they, trying it, and rejecting any 
erroneous doctrine which might be admingled with it, but holding fast 
what was good, might be enriched with the knowledge of Uod. Sudi 
can hardly be the meaning, for that is the very thing which the servant 
ought to have done in the first instance, boldly to have laid out his gift 
for the profit and edification of his brethren ; while this of committing 
the talent to the money-changers is only the alternative proposed to him, 
in case he had shrunk from that other and more excellent way. 

And hereupon, his doom who neither in one way or the other had 
sought his master's interests, is prcmounced ; it consists first, in the lots 
of the talent which he had suffered to lie idle, — " Take^ tlierefare^ tht 
taient from himy^ We have here a limitation of Eom. xi. 29. This 
deprivation may be considered partly as the directly penal, and partly 
as the natural consequence of his sloth. For there is this analogy 
between the course of things in the natural and in the spiritual world 
that as a limb which is never called into exercise loses its strength by 
degrees — its muscles and sinews disappear,— even so the gifts of God, 
unexercised, fade and fail from us : ^^From him that ?Mth not shall bi 
taken away even that whicJi he hath."^ And on the other contrary, as 

oven as wo find yip^ 9^k. rpar. sometimes called an apostolic saying, attributed by 
many of the Fathers not to the Lord but to one of his apostles, or to St. Paul by 
name, and by some, indeed, even inserted before this very passage,— for ezamplei» 
see Suicer ; and the whole question is thoroughly discussed by Hansel, in the 
Theol. Stud, und Krit., for 1886, p. 179. Ho maintains this latter origin of the 
words. See also Cotelerii PaU, Apostol.^ v. 1, p. 249, and the AnnoU. in Eutei^ 
Oxford, 1S42, v. 1, p. 930.— There being mention of interest here, ▼fMtrcCfnif is the 
fitter word than KoXXvfiioT^s, which, howeyer, rightly finds place. Matt. xzi. 12; 
Mark xi. 15. Jerome {Comm, in MaUh. xxi. 12, 13,) has a singular, but erroBeooa 
derivation of the last word. 

* Augustine asks here {Enanrr. in Ps. xxxviii. 4) : Quid exspectare debent» qui 
cum luxuria consumserunt^ si damnatur qui cum pigriti& servaverunt 1 And again, 
lutelligatur poena interversoris ex poenk pigri. 

t Chrysostom {De Christ. Prec, Can. Arum., 10) has two other comparisons, to 
set Ibrth that the graoe unused will quickly depart : " For as the com, if it be kl 
. lie for ever in the bams, is consumed, being devoured of the worm ; but if it is 
brought forth and cast into the field, is multiplied and renewed again : so also the 
quritoal word, if it be evermore shut up within the soul, being consumed and 
eaten l|ito by ovvy and slotb, and decay, is quickly extinguished; but, U; as ena 
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the limb is not wasted by stronuouB exertion, but rather by it nerved - 
and strengthened, not otherwise is it also with the gifts of Gtod ; they * 
are multiplied by being laid oiit : ^ Unto evay one that hath shall be 
given^ and he shall have abundance," '<The earth which briogeth 
forth herbs meet for them by whom it is dressed, receiveth blessiDg," 
that is, a farther blessing, the gift of a continued fruitfulness "from 
Ood." (Heb. vL 7.) Nor is it merely that the one receives more, and 
the other loses what he had ; but that very gift which the one loses the 
other receives; he is enriched with a talent taken /rom the other; while 
on his part, another takes Au crown. We see this continually; one by | 
the providence of Gk)d steps into the place and the opportunities which 
another left unused, and so has forfeited. (1 Sam. xv. 28.) 

For this taking away of the unused talent which will find its com- 
plete consummation at the day of judgment, yet is also in this present 
time continually going forward. And herein is mercy, that it is not done 
all at once, but by little and little, so that till all is withdrawn, there is 
still the opportunity of recoveriug all : at each successive withdrawal, 
there is some wamiug to hold fast what still is left, " to streugthen the 
thiogs which remain that are ready to die.'' It is quite true that at eadi/ 
successive stage of the decline, the effort required for this is greater,— 
the strength for it less : but to complain of this, is to complain that sin 
is sin, that it has any curse with it ; and however this is the mournful ^ 
truth, yet, at the same time, it remains always possible, till the last spark 
is extinguished, to blow up that spark again into a flame: even the sense 
of the increasing darkness may be that which shall arouse the man to a 
serious sense of his danger, and to the need of an earnest revival of 
God's work in his souL But this servant had never awoke to the sense 



fertile flddi it is scattered on the souls of the brethren, the tieasore is multiplied ^ 
to them that receive it, and to him that possessed it;— and as a fountain from 
which water is continually drawn forth, is thereby rather purified, and bubbles up 
the more ; but being stanched fkils altogether, so the spiritual gift and word of 
doctrine, if it be continually drawn forth, and if who will has liberty to share it, \ 
rises up the more ; but if restrained by envy and a grudging spirit, diminishes, and 
at last perishes altogether."— Augustine too, (or Cnsarius, as the Benedictine 
editors affirm, August. Opp.j ▼. 6, p. 81, Appendix) has an admirable discourse on 
the manner in which gifts multiply through being imparted, and diminish through 
being withholden. It is throughout an application of the story of the widow (2 ^ 
Kin. iv.) whose two sons Elisha redeemed ttom bondage, by multiplying the oil 
which she had in her single vessel so long as she provided other vessels into which 
to pour it, but which, when she had no more, at once stopped :— et ait Scriptura 
stetisse oleum, posteaquam ubi poneret, non invenit. Sic, dilectissimi fititres, tan- 
diu caritas augctur quandiu tribuitnr. £t ideo etlam ex Industrift debemus vasa 
quserere, ubi oleum possumus inAmdere, quia probavimus quod dum aliis inftmdi- 
mus, plus habemus. Yasa caritatis, homines sunt 
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of hifl daoger till it waa too late, — till all was irreyooablj lost ; and now 
it ifl said, not merely that he ahall forfeit his talent, bat jet farther, 
^Cast ye the unprintable servant into outer darkness: there shall be 
wailing and gmishing of teeth,^^ While there is light and joy and 
feasting within, to celebrate the master's retom, the darkness without 
shall be his portion. 

The comparison of the causes which led to this serrant's exclusion, 
and those which led to the exclusion of the fbolish virgins, is full of 
important instruction for all; the virgins erred through a vain over- 
confidence, this servant through an under-confidence that was equally 
vain and sinfuL They were overbold, he was not bold enough. Thus, 
as in a chart, the two temptations, as regards our relation to Qod and hia 
service, — the two opposing rocks on which fiuth is in danger of making 
shipwreck, are laid down for us, that we may avoid them both. Those 
virgins thought it too easy a thing to serve the Lord, — this servant 
thought it too hard ; — they esteemed it but as the going forth to » 
festival which should presently begin, he as a hard, dreary, insupport- 
able work for a thankless master. In them, we have the perils thai 
beset the sanguine, in him the melancholic, complexion. They were 
representatives of a dass needing such warnings as this : " Strait is ihie 
gate, and narrow is the way, that leadeth unto life, and few there be that 
find it" (Matt. viL 14); "Work out your own salvation with fear and 
trembUng" (PhiL ii. 12); "If any man will come after me, let him 
deny himself" (Matt. xvi. 24). Ho was representative of a class that 
would need to be reminded: "Ye have not received the spirit of 
bondage again to fear " (Eom. viii. 15) ; " Ye are not come unto the 
mount that might be touched, and tJiat burned with fire, nor unto 

blackness, and darkness, and tempest ; but ye are come unto 

Mount Zion, and unto the city of the living Ood, and to Jesus, 

ihe Mediator of the new Covenant, and to the blood of sprinkling^ that 
ipeaketh better things than that of Abel" (Heb. xii. 18, 22, 24). 



XV. 
THE SEED GROWING SECRETLY. 

Mark iy. 26-29. 

This is the only parable which is peculiar to St Mark. Like that of 
the Leaven, of which it seems to occupy the place, it declares the secret 
invisible energy of the divine word, — that it has life in itself, and will 
onfold itself according to the law of its own being ; and besides what it 
has in common with that parable, declares further, that this word of the 
kingdom has that in it which will allow it safely to be left to itself. 
The main difficulty in the parable is the following: Whom shall we 
understand by the man casting seed in the ground ? — is it the Son of 
man himself, or those who in subordination to him declare the Gospel 
of the kingdom ? There are embarrassments attending either explana- 
tion. If we say that the Lord points to himself as the sower of the seed, 
how then shall we explain ver. 27 ? — it cannot be said of him that he 
knows not how* the seed sown in the hearts of his people springs and 
grows up ; since it is only his continual presence by his Spirit in their 
hearts which causes it to grow at all. Neither can he fitly be compared 
to a sower who, having scattered his seed, goes his way and occupies 
himself in other business, feeling that it lies henceforth beyond the 
sphere of his power to further the prosperity of the seed, but that it 
must be left to itself, and its own indwelling powers, and that his part 
will not begin again till the time of the harvest has come round. This 
is no fit description of him, who is not merely the author and finisher of 
our faith, but who also conducts it through all its intermediate stages : 
and without whose blessing and active co-operation it would be totally 
imable to make any, even the slightest, progress. Or on the other hand, 

* It is a poor way to get out of this difaculty to say with Erasmus, that, " kt 
knoweth not how,*' ought rather to bo, " it knoweth not how,"— that is, the seed 
knoweth not how it grows itself; since, as no one could have supposed that it di<i^ 
who would think of denying it 1 
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shall we say that the sower of the seed is here one of the inferioi 
ministers and messengers of the truth, and that the purpose of the 
parable is to teach such, that after the word of life, of which thej are 
bearers, has found place in any heart, thej may be of good confidenoe, 
trusting to its own powers to unfold itself, for it has a life of its own, — 
a life independent of him who may have been the original instrument 
for the communication of that life, even as a child, after it is born, has a 
life no longer dependent on that of the parents, from which yet it was 
originally derived ? But then, with this explanation, there is another 
and not slighter difficulty ; for at ver. 29 it is said, ^ token the fruit ii 
brought forth, immediately he" (the same person dearly who sowed 
the seed) ^putteth in the sickle, because the harvest is come,^^ Of whom 
can it be said, save of the Son of man, the Lord of the harvest, that he 
.» putteth in the sickle, — that he gathereth his people, when they are ripe 
for glory, — ^when they have finished their course, — ^when the work of 
fiuth has been accomplished in their hearts, — ^into everlasting habita- 
tlons? So that the perplexity is this, — If we say that the Lord means 
himself by the principal personage in the parable, then something is 
attributed to him which seems unworthy of him, less than to him rightly 
appertains ; while if, on the other hand, we take him to mean those that, 
in subordination to himself, are bearers of his word, then something 
more, a higher prerogative, as it would seem, is attributed, than can be 
admitted to belong rightly to any, save only to him.* I cannot see any 
perfectly satisfactory way of escape from this perplexity. It will hardly 
do to say, for the purpose of evading the embarrassments which beset the 
first explanation, that the circumstances mentioned at ver. 27, are not to 
be pressed, and that they belong, not to the body itself, but only to the 
drapery, of the parable ; for clearly there, — ^in the sower absenting him- 
self after he has committed the seed to the ground, and in its growing 
without him, — is the very point and moral of the whole, and to strike 
out that, would be as the striking out of its right eye, leaving it 
altogether dark. 

Not admitting then this too convenient explanation, I will yet take 
the parable as having reference in the first place, though not exclusively, 
to the Lord himself, the great Sower of the seed, and it will then remain 
to see how far the acknowledged difficulties are capable of being removed 
or mitigated. It commences thus : — ^^ So is the kingdom of God, as if 
a man should cast seed into the ground, and should sleep, and rise night 
and day." By these last words it is agreed among interpreters, — old 

* It would be uiyuBt to deprive Straoss {Lebei^ Jesu, v. 1, p. 664) of the gloiy 
of his theory conoeming this parable,~namely, that it is another and impeiftd 
version of that of the Tares, anlf with the circumstance of the tares kfiout! 
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nd new, almost without exception, — ^that is signified not his oarefulness 
after having sown the seed, but his absence of such an after-careful- 
MflB ;* he does not think it necessary to keep watch oyer his seed after 
it has been cast on the ground, but he sleeps securely by night, and by 
day he rises and goes about his ordinary business, leaving with full con- 
Sdenoe the seed to itsdf ; which meanwhile ^'should spring and grow 
up^ he hwweth not how?^ These words have no difficulty,—- on the con 
trary, are full of most important instruction, — so long as we apply them, 
ai no doubt we fiurly may, to those who under Christ are teachers in his 
Ohorch. They are here impUcitly bidden to have faith in the word 
wjuoh they preach, — in the seed which they sow, for it is the seed of 
Ood ; when it has found place in a heart, they are not to be tormented 
with anxiety concerning the final issue, but rather to have confidence in 
its indwelling power and might,t not supposing that it is they who are 
to keep it alive, and that it can only live through them ; for this of 
fludntaining its life is God's part and not theirs, and he undertakes to 
foUil it They are instructed also to rest satisfied that the seed should 
grow and spring up without their knowing exactly how ; let them not be 
searching at its roots to see how they have stricken into the soil, nor seek 
prematurely to anticipate the shooting of the blade, or the forming of the 
oom in the ear ; — ^for the mystery of the life of God in any and in every 
heart is unfathomable, — any attempt to determine that its course shall be 
this way, or shall be that way, is only mischievous. It has a law, indeed, 
for its orderly development, ^^ first the hlade, then the ear, then the full 
com in the ear^^ but that law is hidden ; and as manifold as are the 
works of Crod in nature, so that they never eocactly repeat themselves, so 
manifold abo are they in grace. Therefore let the messengers of the 
Ooopel be content that the divine word should grow in a mysterious 



* So Pole {Spnops,, in loc,) in a passage woven out of several commentators : 
Semente facta transigit secoms noctes et dies, segetem Deo committcns, nee dub!- 
tans qnin germinet, ipse agens alia vitas mnnia. The only interpreter that I know, 
who takes an opposite view, is Theophylact, who understands the riidpg night and 
day to mark the continual watchfulness of Christ over his Church. But what then 
win the sleeping mean 1 and, moreover, this explanation goes directly contrary to 
the whole aim and purpose of the parable. 

t Calvin brings forward this side of the truth, though an important one, yet too 
exclusively, when he thus explains the parable: Sermonem ad verbi ministrot 
dirigit, ne frigidius muneri suo incumbant quia non staUm laboris ihictus apparet. 
Ergo illis agricolas ad imitandum proponit, qui sub spe metendi semen in terram 
prqjiciunt, neque anxia inquietudine torquentur, sed eunt cubitum et surgunt, hoc 
ast, pro more intend sunt quotidiano labori, et se noctuma quiete reflciunt, doneo 
tandem suo tempore maturescat seges. Ergo quamvis verbi semen ad tempus suf- 
ftMsatom lateat, jubet tamen Christus bono animo esse pios doctorei, ne diffidentia 
iOiB alacritatem mfamat 
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muuier, and one of wliioh the processes are hidden from them, and 
believing that it is a Divine power and not a human, let them be of 
good courage concerning the issue, and having sown the seed, commit 
the rest to God in fiuth, being confident that he will faring his own work 
to perfection. Of course this is not meant as though they are not to 
fidlow up the work which has been through their instrumentaUty eomr 
menoed. For, as when it is said ^ihe earth bringdk forth fruit qf 
herself ^^ this does not exclude the rain, and sun, and all other fitvoraUe 
influences, so neither, when we say that the seed of Gt>d implanted in 
any heart has life of its own, is it hereby implied that it will not require 
the nourishment suitable for it, — ^nay, rather it is affirmed that it will 
require it ; were it a dead thing it would require nothing of the kind, 
but because it is living, it has need of that whereon it may feed. But 
then it is a different thing to impart life, and to impart the sustenance 
for life : this latter the Church has still to do for her children, but then 
it is in £uth that they have a life of their own once given, and con- 
tinually maintained from on high, by which they can assimilate to 
themselves this spiritual food provided for them, and draw nutriment 
from it 

But it still remains to consider, in what sense that which is said of 
leaving the seed to itself can be affirmed of Christ Olnhausen suggests 
this explanation of the difficulties above noted. It is true, he says, that 
the inner spiritual life of men is never in any stage of its development 
without the care and watchfulness of the Lord who first communicated 
that life : yet are there two moments when he may be said especially to 
visit the soul ; at the beginning of the spiritual life, which is the seed- 
time, and again when he takes his people to himself, which is their time 
of harvest.* Between these times, lies a period in which the work of 
the Lord is going forward without any such manifest interpositions on 
his part — not indeed without the daily supply of his Spirit, and the daily 
ordering of his providence, but so as that he does not put to his hand so 
plainly and immediately as at those two cardinal moments. And the 
difficulty will be slighter when we make application of the parable,- 



* We may compare Job v. 26 : " Thou shalt come to thy graye in a llill a^ 
like as a shock of corn cometh in his season." There, however, it is rather said, 
that the fkrored of Grod shall not die till th6y have known the Ailness of earthly 
blessing, till they have reached Abraham's " good old age," and (if one may use 
the image not ofibnsively) retire as satisfied guests fVom lifb's feast. But in our 
parable, consistently with the higher dispensation which looks to higher blessinga, 
it is rather affirmed, that the fkithAil are not taken away while yet the work of 
grace is incomplete in them, while yet Christ is not f\illy formed in them, that in this 
respect there is a provident love ordering their death as well as tiieir life, that it is 
only '*v)hen tkefi%U U hnmghi forth," that Christ "puUeth in ike ndtkJ* 
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vndoubtedlj we are bound to do, — to the growth and progress of the 
vniyersal Church, and not only to that of the indlyidual souL The Lord 
at his first coming in the flesh sowed the word of the kingdom in the 
wmrld, planted a Church therein, which having done he withdrew him- 
self; the heavens received him till the time of the consummation of all 
tilings. Many and many a time since then the cry has ascended in his 
ears, ^ that thou wouldest rend the heavens, that thou wouldest come 
down !" — often it has seemed to man as though the hour of interference 
had arrived, as though his Church were at its last gasp, at the point to 
die, as though its enemies were about to prevail against it, and to extin* 
goish it for ever, unless he appeared for its deliverance. Yet he has not 
eome forth, he has left it to surmount its obstacles, not indeed without 
Us mighty help, but without his visible interference. He has left the 
divine seed, the plant which he has planted, to grow on by night and by 
day, through storm and through sunshine, increasing secretly with the 
increase of God ; and will let it so continue, till it has borne and brought 
to maturity all its appointed fruit. And only then, when the harvest of 
the world is ripe, when the number of his elect people is accomplished, 
irill he again the second time appear unto salvation, thrusting in his 
ciekle, and reaping the earth, and gathering the wheat into his barns.* 
The convenience of interpreting the parable altogether, and taking it 
in its whole object and aim at a single view, has caused one or two less 
important circumstances to be passed over, which yet it might be well 
not to leave quite without notice. When it is said that '' the earth bring- 
0th forth fruit of herself ^^ it may excite surprise that it is not rather said, 
— ^The seed groweth and springeth up of itself; for that, strictly speak- 
ing, is the doctrine which the Lord is now teaching: and if the eaith be 
here, as it must be, the heart of man, it is not there, but in the word of 
God which is sown there, that the living p )wer resides. But the Lord's 
object, in using the expression,! is pointedly to exclude the agency of 

* Grotiiu : Sensus mihi videtur esse perspicuas : Christum k fkcU semente ad 
■i e i si s tempus agro aspectabiliter non adflitorum. 

t hinotJeni. The word, derived fVom ahr6ti and the obsolete luim, des!<l ro, is 
one of sing:alar fitness and beauty. Elsewhere it occurs but onoe in the Kew Tes- 
tunent. (Acts xii. 10. Cf. Josh. vi. 6, LXX.) It is often used by classic authors 
to detcribe the spontaneous bringing forth of the earth in the golden age, during 
the paradisiacal state anterior to the change marked Gen. iil. 17. Yet here it is 
act exactly correct to make, as has been done, the ofrrc^iiny 7^ =:dict(furrof 7^ of 
Sophocles, AnUg., 889 ; for leaving out of account that that docs mean the earth 
which brings forth without labor, but which is never weary of bringing forth, it 
bortdes is not the notion of previous labor bestowed on the soil which is here ex- 
doded— but of ulterior careflilness. In the next verse, kmmiw must be supplied 
iller ««mS^. Ylrgil will then have exactly the same idiom : 
Malta adeo gsUdi mtUw m noett dMmoit 
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the BOwer, at least a eontinaoiu agency on his part of the sraie ki]Ld«l 
he exercises at the first, and this done he is not carefol for more. — Tk^ 
three stages of spiritual gro?rth implied in ^theHade}^ ^theear^ and 
'^ the full corn in the etvr^^ suggest a comparison of this passage with socii 
as 1 John il 12-14, where the apostle in like manner divides the fidthM 
into << little children/' << young men/' and ^fathers," eridently acoordlag 
to the different degrees of progress which they haye made in the spiritsal 
life. — ^With ver. 29 we may compare Eey. xiy. 14, 15 ; and the compari- 
son supplies an additional reason why we should not rest satisfied with 
the application of the parahle to any less than the Son of man himsel^-^ 
^ And I looked, and behold a white cloud, and upon the cloud one sal^ 
like unto the Son of man, haying on his head a golden crown, and in his 
hand a sharp sickle. And another angel came out ofthe temple, ciTiiig 
with a loud yoice to him that sat on the cloud, Thrust * in thy sickle aikl 
reap : for the time is come for thee to reap ; for the harvest of the eaHb 
is ripe :" — and the entire parable gives the same encouragement wfaiflh 
St Peter means to give, when he addresses the faithful in Christ JeBil% 
as, ^ being bom again not of corruptible seed, but of incorruptible, by 
the word of Gk>d which liveth and abideth for ever," and that whole pas» 
sage (1 Pet. i. 23-25) supplies a parallel than which no apter could be 
found in the entire circle of Scripture 'or the parable which we have 
been now considering. 

* This passage also shows us that ip4irwor is not here, as so many say, a part 
of the whole, and in place of^piords. There is no argument for this to be derivsA 
fW>m the word iLwoardxxti here, which is not stronger than the ir^/ifoy there, where 
yet it is plain that the Lord is imagined as in his own person the reaper ; and com- 
pare Joel iii. 18, LXX., 4itaroarti\»r§ Zp4ww. So in Latin, immittere i 



XVI. 
THE TWO DEBTORS. 

LiTKE tU. 41-48. 

^ s may affinn with tolerable certainty that the two first EyangeliBta 
an 1 the last, in all their relations of our blessed Lord's anointing, refer 
to one and the same event (Matt. xxvi. 7 ; Mark xiv. 8 ; John xii. 3.) 
But the question whether St. Lnke narrates the same circumstance, and 
the woman here, " which was a sinner" be Mary the sister of Lazarus, 
which then must follow, is more difficult, and has been the subject of 
much variety of opinion from the earliest times in the Church. The 
main arguments for the identity of all the relations are, first, the name 
Simon, as that of the giver of the feast in one place (Luke vil 40), and 
most probably so in the other, in which he appears as the master of the 
house where it was given (Matt xxvi. 6) ; secondly, the seeming unlike- 
lihood that twice the Lord should have been honored in so very unusual 
a manner ; and thirdly, the strange coincidence, as it would otherwise be, 
that in each case there should have been on the part of some present a 
mbinterpretation of the thing done, an offence taken. 

To these arguments, however, it may be answered that the name 
Simon was of much too frequent use among the Jews for any stress to be 
laid upon the sameness of the name. Again, that the anointing of the 
feet with odors or with ointments, though not so common as the anoint- 
ing of the head, yet was not in itself something without precedent,* the 

* Thns Gurtias of the Indian monarchs (1. 8, c. 9) : Demtis soleis odoribus illi- 
nnntur pedes, and Platarch makes mention, though on a very peculiar occasion, of 
wine and sweet-smelling essences as used for this purpose. (Becker's Charikks, 
V. 1, p. 428.) The cnstom of having the landals taken off by those in attendance 
before meals, which would render the service of the woman easy and natural to bo 
done, is frequently alluded to by classic writers. Thus Terence : 

Adetuniot strri, ■occm detnhimt, 
Inde altt feickiax*, toetoi ■tniMn, 
C«HMun appuan ; 
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only remarkable ooincidence here being, that Mary the sister of Laania, 
and the woman ^ which was a sinner ," should have each wiped the foet 
of the Lord with the hairs of her head. (Luke m 38 ; John xiL d.) 
Now if this had been any merely fantastic honor paid to the Lord| 
which to offer would scarcely have occurred to more persons than onei 
we might well wonder to find it twice, and on two independent ocoasionii^ 
repeated ; — but take it as an expression of homage, of reverence and 
love, such as would naturally rise out of the deepest and truest feelings 
of the human heart, and then its recurrence is no wise wonderfuL 
And such it is ; in the hair is the glory of the woman (see 1 Oor. zL 15), 
long beautiful tresses having evermore been held as her chiefest adorn- 
ment ;* they are in Uie human person highest in place and in honor^ — 
while on the contrary the feet are lowest in both. What then was this 
service, but the outward expression, and incorporation in an act^ of the 
inward truth, that the highest and chiefest of man's honor and glory and 
beauty were lower and meaner than the lowest that pertained to the Son 
of God ; that they only found their true place when acknowledging thdr 
subjection and doing service to him ? And what wonder that the Lord, 
who called out all that was deepest and truest in the human heart, who 
awoke in it, as none else might ever do, feelings of the warmest love and 
profoundest reverence, should twice f have been the object of this honor? 
Yet was it an honor, we may observe, with some differences in the mo- 
tives which called it forth. Once, in the case of Mary the sister of Lai- 
arus, the immediately impelling cause was intense gratitude, — ^she had 
found the words of Christ, words of eternal life to herself, and he had 
crowned his gifts to her by giving back to her a beloved brother, whom 
she now beheld restored to life and health before her ; the pound of oint- 
ment " very costly " J which she brought, was a thank-offering from her, 
and as less of shame was mingled in her feelings, she anointed both her 

and in all the ancient bas-relieft and pictures illustrative of the subject, we see the 
g:uest8 reclining with their feet bare. (See the Diet, of Or. and Ram, AnU.f s. v. 
CcBna, p. 263.) 

* So the Latin poet : Quod primum forma decus est, cecidere capilli. And of 
nearly similar uses of the hair in extreme humiliation and deprecation of the divine 
anger we have abundant examples in profane history. Thus Livy, 1. 8, c. 7 : Stra- 
ta passim matres crinibus ttmpia vcrrerUcs veniam irarum caslestium exposcunt. Cf. 
Polybius, 1. 9, c. 6. 

t Here, as in so many other places, Strauss {Lcben Jem, v. 1, p. 782)| like one 
before him, murmurs against the evangelical history, crying, " To what purpose is 
this waste 1" as though that history could not but be wrong which was thus prodi- 
gal in relating honors done to the Saviour. 

% Gregory the Great, applying the " very costly" to this history, says beauti- 
fully {Horn. 83 in Evang.) : Gonsidoravit quid fecit, et noluit moderari quid ftcerot 
The whole discourse is ftiU of beauty. 
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Lofd'B feot and also hifl head. But what brought this woman with the 
tlabaster box of ointment to Jesus, was the earnest yearning after the 
fefgiveness of her sins, and she, in her deep shame and abasement ct 
soul before him, presumed not to approach hin nearer than to anoint his 
ibet only, standing the while behind him ; and kissing them with her 
lips, and wiping with the hair of her head, she realized, as it were, in an 
outward act, the bidding of St. Paul, '^ as ye have yielded your members 
flervants to uncleanness and to iniquity unto iniquity ; even so now yield 
your members servants to righteousness unto holiness." (Rom. vL 19.) 
And to the third argument it may be answered, that though the two 
events have this in common, that there was on each occasion an offence 
taken, yet beyond this there is nothing similar. In the one case it is 
the Pharisee, the giver of the feast, that is offended — in the other some 
of the disciples, and mainly Judas ; — again, the Pharisee is offended with 
the Lord — Judas, not so much with him, as with the woman ; — the Phari- 
see, because the Lord's conduct seems inconsistent with his reputation 
for holiness — ^but Judas, as is well known, from a yet meaner and baser 
motive of covetousness. To all which it may be added, that there is 
nothing to make it the least probable, that the Mary of the happy family 
circle in Bethany,* to whom the Lord bears such honorable testimony, 
had ever been aforetime one to whom the title of sinner j^^\ as it is here 

* "Xtiu/ii Koi ffToviala, as a Greek Father entitles her. 

t " Which was a sinner," must then mean, " which had been a sinner," that is, 
in former times, but had long since been brought to repentance and chosen the 
better part, and returned to, and been received back into, the bosom of her fiunily; 
even as the history must be related here altogether out of its place, fbr the anoint- 
ing by Mary took place immediately before the Lord's death, it was for his burial 
(Matt xxTi. 12.) Many do thus understand the words to refer to sins long ago 
committed, even as they had been long ago forsaken: as for instance, Grotius, who 
is partly moved thereto by the necessities of his harmony, which admits but one 
anointing, and partly, I should imagine, also by his fear of antinomian tendencies 
in the other interpretation ; for that he was in this respect somewhat afraid of the 
Gospelof the grace of God, his Commentary on the Romans gives sufficient evidence : 
even as the same fear makes another expositor affirm, that her sin, for which she was 
thus spoken of as a sinner, was not more than that she was too fond of adorning her 
person ; Just as others vrill not allow Rahab to have been, at least in the common 
sense of the term, a ir6ovri at all, but only the keeper of a lodging-house. But how 
much does that view maintained by Grotius weaken the moral effect of the whole 
scene, besides being opposed to the plain sense of the words ;— if the woman had 
long since returned to the paths of piety and holiness, it is little likely that even 
the Pharisee should have been so vehemently offisnded at the gracious reception 
which she found, or would have spoken of her as he does, " for she is a sinner." 
We should rather consider this as the turning moment of her life, and it is evident 
that Augustine {Serm. 99) so considered it, for he says of her: Accessit ad Domi- 
nom immunda ut rediret munda, accessit »gra ut rediret sana. Moreover in that 
other case, the absolving words, " ny sins art forgiven^^* instead of being those c# 
16 
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meant, could have been applied ; and, as it has been ingemenaly obserredli 
with the risen Lazams sitting at the table, even this Pharisee would 
hardly have so rapidly drawn his conclusion against the divine miasioa 
and character of his guest. 

These arguments appear so convincing, that one is surprised to find 
how much fluctuation of opinion there has been from the very first in 
the Church, concerning the relation of these histories one to another,-^ 
the Greek Fathers generally distinguishing them — the Latin, for the 
most part, seeing in them but one and the same history. This last 
opinion however finally prevailed, and was long almost the universal one 
in the Church, that is, from the time of Or^ory the Great, who threw 
all his weight into this scale,* until the times of the Reformation. TheOi 
when the Scriptures were again subjected to a more critical examina- 
tion, the other interpretation gradually became prevalent anew, and one 
might say, had for some while been recognised almost without a die- 
sentient voice, till agun in our own days Schleiermacher has maintuned, 
not I think with success, but certainly with extraordinary acuteness, that 
the anointing happened but once. But to enter further on this debate 
would be alien to the present purpose : and the passage containing the 
parable of the Two Debtors will be considered without any reference to 
the histories in the other Gospels, of which indeed I have the firmeet 
conviction that it is altogether independent. 



a present forgiveness, now first passing upon her, can only be the repeated i 
ance of a fbrgiveness which she must long since have received ; and how strange 
and nnnatnral a supposition this is, every one may judge. 

* The fact of this opinion being introduced into one of the hymns in the Lituigy 
as by him reformed,— 

Maria Boror Lazarlf 

Quas tot commisit criminaf— 

must have had great influence in procuring Its general acceptance. Even bo we 
have in the famous Dies ira^ composed in the thirteenth century, 

Qui Ifariam absolrisd .... 
Mihi quoque spein dedJsti ; 

though here may possibly be allusion to Mary Magdalene, who indeed was often, 
though without the slightest grounds, save that the first notice of her occurs shortly 
after this incident (Luke viii. 2), identified with this woman that was a sinner; w> 
that many have made but one and the same person of Mary the sister of Lazanuit 
Mary Magdalene, and this woman. Thus Gregory himself. Ham, 88 in Evmng, 
The belief in the identity of the two last has indelibly impressed itself on the 
very language of Christendom; but there is nothing to make us suppose that Mary 
Magdalene had led an eminently sinful life, before she was fbund in the company of 
the holy women that minister^ to the Lord, unless we should interpret the seven 
devils which were cast out of her, to mean seyen sins.— There is a good sketch of 
flie history of the controversy conoeming this matter in Devunq's Obss, Sac, v. 8^ 
p,29l. 
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Our Lord having been inyited to the house of a Pharisee, had there 
^$at dawn to meat.^ That a woman, and one of a character such as is 
here represented, shonld have pressed into the guest-chamber, and this 
uninvited, either by the Lord, or bj the master of the house, and that 
the should have there been permitted to offer to the Saviour the form of 
homage which she did, may at first sight appear strange ; — ^yet after all 
does not require the supposition of something untold for its explanation, 
as that she was a relation of Simon's, or lived in the same house, — sup- 
positions which are altogether strange, not to say contradictory to the 
narrative. A little acquaintance with the manners of the East, where 
meals are so often almost public, where ranks are not separated with 
such iron barriers as with us, will make us feel with what ease such an 
occurrence might have taken place.* Or if this seems not altogether to 
explain the circumstance, one has only to remember how easily such 
obstacles as might have been raised up against her, and would have 
seemed insuperable to others, or to herself in another state of mind, 
would have been put aside, or broken through by an earnestness such as 
now possessed her : even as it is the very nature of such religious ear- 
nestness to break through and despise these barriers, nor ever to pause 
and ask itself whether according to the world's judgment it be ^ in sea- 
son" or "out of season."t 

* The following confirmation of what above is written has been since put into 
my hands : "At a dinner at the Consul's house at Damietta we were much interested 
in obserying; a ciutom of the coontry. In the room where we were received, besides 
the divan on which we sat, there were seats all round the walls. Many came in and 
took their places on those side-seats, uninvited and yet unchallenged. They spoke 
to those at table on business or the news of the day, and our host spoke freely to 
them. This made us understand the scene In Simon's house at Bethany, where 
Jesus sat at supper, and Mary came in and anointed his feet with ointment; and 
also the scene in the Pharisee's house, where the woman who was a sinner came in, 
tminvited and yet not forbidden, and washed his feet with her tears. We ttitter- 
wards saw this custom at Jerusalem, and there it was still more fitted to illustrate 
these incidents. We were sitting round Mr. Nicohtyson's table, when first one and 
then another stranger opened the door, and came in, taking their seat by t^e walL 
They leant fbrward and spoke to those at the table." Narrative of a Mission of 
Inquiry to the Jews from ^e Church of Scotland in 1889. 

t AugusUne {Enarr, in Ps. cxl. 4) : lUa impudica, quondam frontosa ad foml- 
cationem, frontosior ad salutem irrupit in domum alienam ; and again {Serm, 99, 
c. 1) : Yidistis mulierem famosam . . . non invitatam irruisse convivio, ubi suos 
medicns recumbebat, et qunsisse pia impudentia sanitatem : irruens quasi impor- 
tuna roavivio, opportuna beneflcio : and Gregory the Great {Ham, 88 in Evang.) ; 
Quia tujpitudinis sue maculas aspezit, lavanda ad fontem misericordiie cucurrit, 
convivantes non erubuit ; Nam quia semetipsam graviter embescebat intus, nihil 
esse credidit, quod vcrecundaretur foris ; and another (Bernardi Opp., v. 2. p. 
601) : Gratias tibi, 6 beatissima peocatrix; ostendisti mundo tutum satis peocato- 
rlbos locum, pedes aciUoet Jesu, qui neminem spemunt, neminem r^iduni, i 
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In the thoughts which passed through the heart of the Pharisee,-^ 
displeased at seeing that the Lord did not repel the woman, but gra- 
oiously accepted her homage, — ^ihe true spirit of a Pharisee betrajs 
itself— of one who could not raise his thoughts beyond a ceremonial 
pollution, nor understand of holiness, as standing in any thing save the 
purifying of the flesh,* who would have said to that woman, had she 
dared to approach unto him, <' Stand by thyself, for I am holier than 
thou l"t In the conclusion to which, in his inward hearty he aniyed, 
^ This man, if he were a prophet, would have known who and what 
manner of woman this is f we trace the belief, so evidently current 
among the Jews, that discerning of spirits was one of the marks of a 
true prophet, and, in an especial degree, of the great prophet of all, the 
Messiah^ — a belief founded on Isaiah zi. 3, 4. (See 1 Kin. xiy. 6 ,* 2 
Kin. i. 3 ; t. 26.) Thus Nathanael first exclaims in wonder to the Lord 
who has truly read his character, "Whence knowest thou meV^ and 
then presently breaks out into that undoubting confession of faith, 
^ Thou art the Son of God, thou art the King of Israel ;" and so the 
Samaritan woman, ^ Come and see a man who told me all things which 
oyer I did : is not this the Christ ?" (John iv. 29) ; and on account of 
this belief it is, that the Evangelists are so often careful to record that 
Jesus knew the thoughts of his hearers, or as St. John (iL 25) expressly 
states it, "needed not that any should testify of man, for he knew 
what was in man."| So that, in fact, the Pharisee mentally put the 
Lord into this dilemma,— either he does not know the true character of 
this woman, in which case ho lacks that discernment of spirits which 
pertains to every true prophet ; or if he knows it, and yet endures her 

nam repellunt : suscipiunt omnes, omnes admittunt. Ibi cert6 ^thiopissa mutat 
pellem suam ; ibi pardus mutat varietatem soam ; ubi solos PharLssBus non ezBpa- 
mat snperbiam suam. 

* Augustine : Habebat sauctitatem in corpore non in corde, at quia hon habebat 
earn in cordo, utique falsem habebat in corpore. Cf. Enarr. in Ps. c. 5 ; czxv. 2 ; 
and Gregory the Great {Horn. 84 in Evang.) : Vera justitia compassionem habet, 
fUsa Justitia dedignationem.— As a specimen of similar notions of holiness current 
among the Jews, a commentator on Prov. t. 8, puts this very question : Quanto 
spatio a meretrice recedendum estl R. Ghasda respondet: Ad quatuor cubitos. 
(ScHOETTGEN, HoT, Heb., Y. 1, p. 848.) And again, p. 808, various Rabbis are 
extolled for the precautions which they took to keep lepers at a distance from 
them ; fbr example, by flinging stones at them if they approached too near. 

t Bernard, in a beaiitiflil passage {De Dedic. Ecc., Serm. 4), styles him : Phati- 
snam ilium murmurantem adversdis medicum, qui salutem operabatur, et succcn- 
sentem languids, qusd salvabatur. 

t Vitringa {Obsi, Sac., v. 1, p. 479) has an interesting and instructive essay {De 
Signis ^ MessiA edendis) on the expectations of the Jews concerning the miracles 
which the ICessiah was to perform, and by which he was to legitimate his pre- 
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tonoh and is wiUing to accept a service at such hands, he is lacking in 

that holiness which is also the mark of a prophet of Gtoi ; such therefore 

in either case he cannot be. Probably as these thoughts were passing 

through his mind he already began to repent of the needless honor he 

had shown to one, whose pretensions to a peculiar mission from God he 

had thus quickly concluded were unfounded. But the Lord showed him 

that he was indeed a discerner of the thoughts of hearts, by reading at 

once what was passing in his heart, and laying his finger without more 

ado on the tainted spot which was there. <' Simon," he said, ^ I have 

9omewhat to say unto thee," The other could not refuse to hear, nor has 

he yet so entirely renounced his £uth in some higher character as be* 

longing to his guest, but that he still addresses him with an appellation 

of respect, " Master^ tay <mP 

With this introduction, — ^with this leave to speak asked and received, 
— the parable is uttered. ^ There tros a certain creditor which had two 
debtors: the one owed five hundred pence and tJie other fifty. And when 
^hey had nothing to pay, he frankly forgave them both." In the words 
-themselves there is no difficulty, though in the application of them to 
the case which they were spoken to illustrate, there are one or two of 
considerable importance. Gk)d, it needs not to say, is the creditor, men 
. the debtors, and sins the debts. Of the sums named as the amount of 
the debts, fifty and five hundred pence, it may be remarked that they 
vary indeed, but nothing like in the same proportion as the two debts 
vary in the parable of the Unmerciful Servant. (Matt, xviii.) There 
the difference is between ten thousand talents and one hundred pencCi 
an enormous difference, even as the difference is enormous between the 
sins which a man commits against God, and those which his follow-man 
may commit I4^in8t him ; but here the difference is not at all so great, 
the sums vary but in the proportion of ten to one, for there is no such 
incalculable difference between the sins which one man and another 
commits against God. Our Lord proceeds : ^ Tdl me, therefore, which cf 
them will love him most ? Simon answered, I suppose that he, to whom 
he forgave most." The difficulties meet us when we come to the appli- 
cation of these words : for while that which Simon says is true in the 
order of things natural, can the consequences which would seem there- 
upon to be induced as relates to the spiritual world be true also ? Are 
we to conclude from hence, as at first sight might seem, that there is any 
advantage in having multiplied transgressions ? — ^that the wider a man 
has wandered from God, the nearer, if he be brought back at all, he will 
cleave to him afterward ? — the more sin, the more love ? Would it not 
them follow, ^ Let us do evil that good may come," — ^let us sin much 
now, that we may love much hereafter, — that we may avoid that luke- 
warmness of affections which will be tiie condition iii those that have 
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amneci bat little 1 And would it not then seem, tliat for a man to liaye 
been kept out of grois offences in the time before he was awakened to a 
deeper religions earnestness,— or, better still, for a man to have grown 
but of his baptismal root, — ^instead of being a blessing, and a mercy, and 
a matter of everlasting thanksgiving, would prove a hindrance, oppos- 
ing, in his case, an effectual barrier to any very near and very high 
oommunion of love with his Saviour ? And to understand the passage 
thus, would it not be to affirm a moral contradiction, — to affirm in fact 
this, that the more a man has emptied himself of love, — the more he has 
laid waste all nobler affi^Jtions and powers, — the deeper his heart has 
funk in selfishness and sensuality (for sin is all this), the more eapable 
he will be of the highest and purest love ? 

But the whole matter is clear, if we consider the debt, not as an ob- 
jective, but a subjective, debt, — ^not as so many outward transgressions 
and outbreaks of evil, but as so much conscience of sin : and this we 
well know is in no wise in proportion to the amount and extent of evil 
actually committed and brought under the cognizance of other men. 
Often they who have least of what the world can call sin, or rather 
crime (for the world knows nothing of sin), have yet the deepest sense 
of the exceeding sinfulness of sin — are most conscious of it as a root of 
bitterness in themselves — are the most forward to exclaim, " Woe is me, 
I am undone, because I am a man of unclean lips ;" and therefore, as 
they have most groaned under the evil, are the most thankful for the 
&ct of a redemption, for the gift of a Eedecmer. But he who has little 
forgiven is not necessarily he who has sinned little, but he who is lack- 
ing in any strong conviction of the exceeding evil of sin, who has little 
feeling of his own share in the universal taint and corruption that 
cleaves to all the descendants of Adam, who has never learned to take 
home his sin to himself; who, therefore, while he may have no great 
objection to God's plan of salvation, may have a cold respect, as this 
Pharisee had, for Christ, yet esteems that he could have done as well, 
or nearly as well, without him. He loves little, or scarcely at all, be- 
cause he has little sense of a deliverance wrought for him ; because he 
never knew what it was to lie under the curse of a broken law, having 
the sentence of death in himself, and then by that merciful Saviour to be 
set free, and bidden to live, and brought into the glorious liberty of the 
children of God.* 

♦ Augustine {Serm. 99, c. 4) freely ackDowledges the stress of this difficulty: 
Dicit enim aliquis, Si col modicum dimittitur, modicum diligit ; coi autem plus 
dimittitur, plus diligit, expedit plus diligcre qutim minims diligere: oportet ut 

multiim peccemuB at dimissorem maguorum debitorum amplius dUigamus; 

and again : Si invenero plus diligero eum, cui plura peccata dimissa sunt, utilioi 
multa peccavit, utilior erat mnlta iniquitas, ne esset tepida caritas. And he lolTei 
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Sunon himself was an example of one who thus loved little, who 
haying little sense of sin, felt litUe his need of a Bedeemer, and there- , 
fore loved that Redeemer but little : and he had betrayed this his laok 
of love in small jet significant matters. Accounting, probably, the in- 
vitation itself as sufficient honor done to his guest, he had withheld 
from him the ordinary courtesies almost universal in the East — ^had 
neither given him water for the feet {Gten. xviiL4; Judg. xix. 21), 
nor offered him the kiss of peace (Gen. xxiL 4; Exod. xviii. 7), nor 
anointed his head with oil, as was ever the custom at festivals. (Ps. 
xziiL 5; cxli* 5 ; Matt vL 17.) But while he had fallen so short of the 
eoBtomary courtesies, that woman had far exceeded them. He had not 
poured water on the Saviour's feet, — she had washed them, not with 
water but with her tears — ^the blood of her heart,* as Augustine calls 
them, — and then wiped them with the hairs of her head ; — ^he had not 
^ven the single kiss of salutation on the cheek, she had multiplied 
losses, and those upon the feet ; he had not anointed the head of Jesus 
with ordinary oil, — ^but she with precious ointment had anointed even 
his feet. 

" Wherefore I say unto thecj Her sins which are many^ are forgiven; 
far she laved much: but to whom little is forgiven the same loveth little.^* 
There is an embarrassment, by all acknowledged, on the face of these 
words ; first, how to bring them into agreement with the parable, for in 
that the debtor is said to love much, because forgiven much, and not to 
be forgiven much, because he loved much: and again how to bring 
them into agreement with the general doctrine of Scripture, which ever 
teaches that we love Qod because he first loved us, — that faith is the 
previous condition of forgiveness, and not love, which is not a condition 
at all, but a consequence. Some have felt these difficulties so strongly, 
that in their terror lest the Bomanists should draw any advantage for 
their Jldes formata from the passage, — which indeed thoy are willing 
enough to do, — they have affirmed that the word designating the cause 
really stands for that designating the consequence, — that ^^ her sins are 
forgiven^ for she laved much^^ means, " her sins are forgiven, therefore 
^ laved much"\ But in the first place, it was not true that she yet 
knew her sins to be forgiven, — ^the absolving words are only spoken 
in the next verse ; and moreover, this way of escape from a doctrinal 

it as is done above: FharisaBe, idee, panim diligis, quia porum tibi dimitti sua- 
picaris : non quia parum dimitUtur, sed quia pamm putas esse, quod dimittitur. 
Compare a beautiAil sermon hj Schleiermacher. {Predigten^ v. 1, p. 624.) 

* Fudit lacrymas, sanguinem cordis. 

t They say 5n is here for 8(o, and appeal to Jobnviii. 44 and 1 John iii. 14; but 
neither passage, rightly interpreted, yields the least support to the view that the 
words could ever be interchangeably used. (See Wineb'b QramiMiikt p. 420.) 
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embarrassment, by some violenoe done to the plain words of the text 
will at once be rejected by all, who justly belieye that in the interpre- 
tation of Scripture, grammar and the laws of human speech should first 
be respected, and that the doctrine .can and will take care of itself-^ 
will neyer in the end be found in any contradiction with itself — that 
the faith of the Church will eyer come triumphantly forth out of eyerj 
part of the word of Qod. And as far as regards adyantage which the 
Bomish controyersialists would fain draw from the passage, such, what- 
eyer may be the explanation, there can really be none. The parable 
stands in the heart of the narratiye, an insuperable barrier against such; 
he who owed the large debt is not forgiyen it as freely as the other is 
his smaller debt, because of the greater loye which he before felt to- 
wards the creditor ;* but, on the contrary, the sense of a larger debt 
remitted, makes him afterwards loye his creditor more. And besides, 
were it meant that her sins were forgiyen, because, — ^in their sense who 
would make charity justify and not faith,t — she loyed much, the other 
clause in the sentence would necessarily be, ^ But he who loyeih little, 
to the same little is forgiyen." 

But the words, *^far she loved much^^* may best be explained by con- 
sidering what the strong sorrow for sin, and the earnest desire after fbr- 

* Incredible as it will appear, this is actually the interpretation of the parable 
given by Maldonatns (adloc.): ^^ Which of them mil love him moU7" is only, he 
affirms, a popular way of saying, " Which of them did love him most 1" — ^which of 
them may you conclude fVom the effect to have had most affection for him, and 
therefore, to have been dearest to him, he in whose behalf he was willing to remit a 
large debt, or he in whose behalf he only remitted a small ?~He asserts the same 
to have been the interpretation of the parable given by Euthemius, and also by 
Augustine ; in the case of the last this is certainly untrue. 

t Let mo quote, were it only with the hope of bringing it before one reader who 
was hitherto ignorant of it, the following passage on the attempt thus to substitute 
charity for faith in the justification of man. " To many, to myself formerly, it has 
appeared a mere dispute about words : but it is by no means of so harmless a 
character, for it tends to give a false direction to our thoughts, by diverting the 
conscience from the ruined and corrupted state in which we are without Christ. 
Sin is the disease. What is the remedy 1— Charity 1— Pshaw ! Charity in the 
large apostolic sense of the term is the health, the state to be obtained by the use 
of the remedy, not the sovereign bahn itself,— fkith of grace,— faith in the God- 
manhood, the cross, the mediation, the perfected righteousness of Jesus, to the utter 
rctjection and abjuration of all righteousness of our own I Faith alone is the 
restorative. The Romish scheme is preposterous ;— it puts the rill before the 
spring. Faith is the source, — charity, that is the whole Christian life, is the 
stream fVom it. It is quite childish to talk of fiiith being imperfect without 
charity ; as wisely might you say that a fire, however bright and strong, was 
imperfect without heat ; or that the sun, however cloudless, is imperfect without 
beams. The true answer would be :— It is not faith,~but utter reprobate fidth- 
(CoLBRHHiE, lAterary RemainSt y. 2, 868.) 
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girenesfl, raoh as this woman displayed, mean, and from whenoe ihej 
ttise ; — sorely from this, from the deep feeling in the sinner's heart, that 
by his sins he has separated himself from that Qod who is Love, while 
yet he cannot do without his lore, — ^from the feeling that the heart must 
be again permitted to love him, most be again assured of his love toward 
it, else it will utterly wither and die. Sin unforgiven is felt to be the 
great barrier to this ; and the desire after forgiveness, — if it be not a 
mere selfish desire after personal safety, in which case it can be nothing 
before God, — ^is the desire for the removal of this barrier, that so the 
heart may be free to love and to know itself beloved again. This desire 
then is itself love at its negative pole, not as yet made positive, for the 
work of grace, the absolving word of God can alone make it so ; it is 
the flower of love desiring to bud and bloom, but not daring and not able 
to put itself forth in the chilling atmosphere of the anger of God, — ^but 
which will do so at once when to the stern winter of God's anger, the 
genial spring of his love succeeds. In this sense that woman " loved 
much;" all her conduct proved the intense yearning of her heart after a 
reconciliation with a God of love, from whom she had alienated herself 
by her sins ; all her tears and her services witnessed how much she de- 
sired to be permitted to love him and to know herself beloved of him, 
and on account of this her love, which, in fact, was faith* (see ver. 50, 
^ Thj faith hath saved thee"), she obtained forgiveness of her sins. This 
sense of the miserable emptiness of the creature, — this acknowledgment 
that a life apart from Gk>d is not life but death, with the conviction that 
in God there is fulness of grace and blessing, and that he is willing to 
impart of this fulness to all who bring the empty vessel of the heart to 
1>e filled by him ; this, call it faith, or initiatory love, is what alone makes 
man receptive of any divine gift,— this is what that Pharisee, in his legal 
righteousness, in his self-sufficiency and pride,t had scarcely at all, and 

♦ Veiy distinctly Theophylact (in loc.) *Oti ^^ycfanjcrf ito\6, iunl rod, vioriv 
^rcSf ((oTo ToAA^r, and presently before he calls all which she had been doin^ for 
her Saviour, 'Klcrtws ir6fi$o\a iced iy^tnis. For Airther testimonies in favor of this 
exposition, see Gerhard's Ltoe, T%eoU., loc. 16, c. 8, ^ 1. 

t In the Bustan of the fkmous Persian poet Saadi (see Tholuck's BlfUAen- 
samml. aus d. Morgenl. Mystik, p. 261) there is a story which soems an echo of 
this evangelical history. Jesus, while on earth, was once entertained in the cell of 
a dervish or a monk, of eminent reputation of sanctity; in the same city dwelt a 
youth sunk in every sin, " whose heart was so black that Satan himself shrunk 
hack fVom it in horror." This last presently appeared before the cell of the monk, 
and, as smitten by the very presence of the Divine prophet, began to lament deeply 
the sin and misery of his life past, and shedding abundant tears, to implore pardon 
and grace. The monk indignantly interrupted him, demanding how he dared to 
appear in his presence and in that of Grod's holy prophet; assured him that for 
him it was in vain to seek forgiveness ; and in proof how inexorably he considered 
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tiierefbre he derived little or no good from oommimion with Chrift 
Bat that woman had it in large measure, and therefore ahe bore awaj 
the largest and best blessing which the Son of Qod had to bestow, even 
the forgiveness of her sins ; to her those blessed words were spoken, 
^ Thy faith hath saved thee, go in peace ;" and in her it was proved trae 
that ^ where sin abounded, grace did much more abound." 

his lot was fixed for hell, exclaimed, *' My Grod, grant me bat <me thing, that I may 
stand fkr from this man on the Jad^ent-day." On this Jesoi spoke, " It shall bo 
even so : the prayer of both is granted. This sinner has songht mercy and grace, 
and has not sought them in vain,— his sins are forgiven,— his place shaU be in 
Paradise'at the last day. Bat this monk has prayed that he may never stand near 
this sinner,— his prayer too is granted,— hell shall be his place, for there this i 
shaU never come. 



xvn. 

THE GOOD SAMARITAN. 

Luke z. 80-87. 

We need not suppose that the lawyer, who ^ stood up" and proposed to 
our Lord the question out of which this parable presently grew, had any 
malicious intention therein, least of all that deep malignity which moved 
questions like those recorded at John yiii. 6; Matt, zxil 16; which 
were, in fact, nothing less than snares for his life ; nor need we attrib- 
ute to this lawyer eyen that desire to perplex and silence, out of which 
other questions had their rise. (Matt. zziL 23.) For in the first place, 
the question itself, ^What shall I do to inherit eternal life?" was not an 
ensnaring one ; it was not one like that concerning the tribute-money, 
which it was hoped would put the answerer, however he replied, in a 
false position ; and further, we may conclude from the earnestness of 
the Lord's reply, that the spirit out of which the question was proposed, 
had not been altogether light or mocking; since it was not his manner to 
answer so the mere cavillers or despisers. The only ground for attribut- 
ing an evil intention to this scribe, or lawyer, — for Matt. zxii. 35, com- 
pared with Mark ziL 28, show that scribe and lawyer are the same, — is 
that he is said to have put the question to Christ "• tempting him." But 
to tempt, in its proper signification, means nothing more than to make 
trial of, and whether the tempting be good or evil, is determined by the 
motive out of which it springs. Thus Ood tempts man, when he puts 
him to proof^ that he may show him what is in himself, — that he may 
show him sins, which else might have remained concealed even from 
himself (Jam. L 12) ; he tempts man to bring out his good, and to 
strengthen it (€ten. xzii. 1 ; Heb. xL 17) ; or if to bring his evil out, it 
is that the man may himself also become aware of some evil which be- 
fore was concealed from him, and watch and pray against it, — ^it is to 
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humble him and to do him good itf'his latter end;* only Satan tempti 
man purely to irritate and bring out and multiply his evil The purpose 
of this lawyer in tempting Jesus, as it was not on the one side that high 
and holy one, so as little seems it 'this deeply malignant on the other. 
The Evangelist probably meant nothing more than that he desired to put 
the Lord to the trial. Comparing Matt zxiL 35 with Mark xiL 28-34, 
both records of the same conversation, we shall see that in the first the 
questioner is said to have proposed his question, as in the present case, 
tempting the Lord ; while in the second Evangelist, the Lord bears wit- 
ness concerning the very questioneri ^ Thou art not far from the kingdom 
of GK>d;" even as he was evidently a seeker and lover of truth. We can- 
not, indeed, suppose that the question, on the present occasion, arose 
purely from love of the truth, and a desire to be farther instructed in it; 
but the lawyer probably would fain make proof of the skill of this fa- 
mous Galilasan teacher, he would measure his depths, and with this pur- 
pose he brought forward the question of questions, ^ What shall I do to 
inherit eternal life ?" 

Our Lord's reply is as much as to say, — The question you ask is 
already answered ; what need to make further inquiries, when the answer 
is contained in the wqjrds of that very law, of which you profess to be a 
searcher and expounder ? What is written there concerning this great 
question ? <^ How readest thou ? " That the lawyer should at once lay 
his finger on the great commandment which Christ himself quoted as 
such on that other occasion just referred to, showed no little spiritual 
insight, — proved that he was superior to the common range of his coun- 
trymen: he quotes rightly Deut. vi. 5, in connection with Lev. xix. 18, 
as containing the essence of the law. Thereupon our Lord bears him 
testimony that he has answered well, — that his words were right words, 
however he might be ignorant of their full import,— of all which they 
involved : ^ Thou hast answered right ; this do, and thou shalt live ;" put 
this which thou knowest into effect, — ^let it pass from dead uninfluential 
knowledge into living practice, and it will be well. Now at length the 
lawyer's conscience is touched : these last words have found him out ; 
however he may have owned in theory the law of love, he has not been 

* ntipdC§iM = mpoM Xafifidytiy. Augnstine very frequently describes the maimer 
in which it can be said that God tempts, and the purposes which he has in tempt- 
ing: ; thus {Enarr. in Ps. Iv. 1) : Omnis tentatio probatio est, et omnis probatioiiii 
effectuB habet fmctum suum. Quia homo plenimqne etiam sibi ipsi ig^otuB est : 
quid ferat, qnidve non ferat ignorat, et aliquando pnesomit se ferre quod non 
potest, et aliqnando desperat se posse fbrre quod potest Acoedit tentatio quad 
interrogatio, et invenitur homo a seipso, quia latebat et seipsum, sed artifloem nos 
latebat. Thus Grod tempts, as Soicifuurr^s r&r icopSiwr, Satan, on the contrary, If 
The temper {6 jrti^Cw=6 irnpoffriis.) Gf. Tbrtulliak, De OraHone, c. 8. 
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living in obedience to it Still he would fiiin justify himself; if he has 
not been large and free in the exercise of love towards his fellow men^ 
it is because few haye daims upon him: — ^^True, I am to love mj 
neighbor as myself, but who b mj neighbor?"* The very question, 
like Peter's, "• How oft shall mj brother sin against me, and I forgive 
him 1" was not merely a question which might receive a wrong answer, 
but itself a wrong question, involving a wrong condition of mind, out of 
which alone it could have proceeded. He who asked, " Whom shall I 
love?'* proved that he understood not what that love meant of which he 
spoke, for he wished to have laid down beforehand how much he was to 
do, and where he should be at liberty to stop, — ^who had a claim^ and 
who not upon his love ; thus proving that he knew nothing of that love, 
whose essence is, that it has no limit, except in its own inability to pro- 
oeed further, — that it receives a law only from itself, — ^that it is a debt 
which we must be well content to be ever paying, and not the less still 
to owe. (Eom. xiii. 8.) Especially wonderful is the reply which our 
blessed Saviour makes to him, wonderful, that is, in its adaptation to the 
needs of him to whom it was addressed, leading him, as it does, to take 
off his eye from the object to which love is to be shown, and to turn it 
back and inward upon him who is to show the love ; for this is the key 
to the following parable, and with this aim it was spoken. 

" A certain man toent down from Jerusalem to JerichoJ^ He says, 
*^tcent doian^" or, ''was going down," not merely because Jerusalem 
stood considerably higher than Jericho, — ^for the phrase would have its 
fitness in this view, — ^but because the going to Jerusalem, as to the me- 
tropolis, was always spoken of as going up. (See Acts xviiL 22.) The 
distance between the two cities was about a hundred and fifty stadia, — 
the road lying through a desolate and rocky region — ^^ the wilderness 
that goeth up from Jericho " (Josh. xvL 1), though the plain of Jericho 
itself the second city in Judssa, was one of extraordinary fertility and 
beauty, well watered, and abounding in palms ('' the city of palm-trees," 
Judg. L 16), in roses, in balsam, in honey, and in all the choicest produc- 



* Tholuck {AusUgung der Bergpredigt, M»it y. 48), has an iiutractiye inqniry 
on the interpretation which the Jews gave to the term " neighbor," in the law. It 
is striking to see the question of the narrow-hearted scribe, " Who is my neighbor 1" 
reappearing in one who would think that they two had little in common. I make 
this extract fVom Emerson's fissays {Ess. 2) : ** Do not tell me, as a good man did 
to-day, of my obligation to put all poor men in good situations. Are they my 
poor 1 I tell thee, thou foolish philanthropist, that I gmdge the dollar, the dime, 
the cent, I giye to such men as do not belong to me^ and to whifm I do not belong. 
There is a class of persons to whom by all spiritual affinity I am bought and 
sold ; for them I will go to prison, if need be ; but your miscellaneous popular 
diaritles," &c. 
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tions of Palestine.* St Jerome mentions that a partieolar part of tha 
road leading from one of these cities to the other, was called the red or 
the bloody way^f so much blood had there been shed by robbers ; and 
that in his own time, there was at one point in this wilderness a fort with 
a Roman garrison, for the protection of trayellers ; so that the incident 
of the poor trayeller fidling in that very journey among robbers seems 
taken from the life. Those among whom he fell did their best to main- 
taiiv the inikmous character of the spot, for they ^ strapped him of his rai' 
merUf" and, because, perhapS| he made some slight resistance as they were 
spoiling him, or out of mere wantonness of cruelty, ** wounded kim^ and 
departed^ leaving him hd^ dead** 

As he lay bleeding in the road, ^5y <hancethere camedoum a oartain 
priest that way?* The original would justify us in saying rather ^by 
coincidence"! than ^^by chance;** by that wonderful fisdling in of one 
event with another, which often indeed seems to men but chance, yet is 
indeed of the fine weaving in, by Ood^s proyidence, of the threads of dif- 
ferent men's lives into one common woo£ He brings the negative pole 
of one man's need into contact with the positive of another man's power 
of help— one man's emptiness into relation with another's fulness. Many 
of our summonses to acts of love are of this kind, and they are those per* 
haps which we are most in danger of missing, through a failing to see 
in them this finger of God. He at least who went down that way missed 
his opportunity. There would be a fine irony in the supposition that 
he was one who was journeying from Jericho, which was a great station 
of the priests, to Jerusalem, there to execute his office before Crod, " in 
the order of his course," or who, having accomplished his turn of service, 
was returning to his home. But whether this was so or not, at all events, 
he was one who had never learned what that meant, '< I will have mercy, 
and not sacrifice ;" rather one who, whatever duties he might have been 
careful in fulfilling, had ^ omitted the weightier matters of the law, judg^ 
ment, mercy, and faith ;" — ^for ^ when he saw hirn^ he passed by on the 
other side.**^ So likewise did a Levite, though in his cruelty there ^ 



* CoTORici IHner.f quoted by Winer {Real WMerbuch^ 8. v Jerico) : Est in 
planitie sita perampli, montiboB in theatri fbrmam circomdata, amoeniBsima qui- 
dnm et pinguiBslma, sed incnlta hodie, fioribns tamen et hcrbis odorifbru abun* 
dantissima. 

t Onomast.^ a. y Adoounim. There is a particularly impressive description of 
this dreary route in Lamartine's Travels in the Holy Land, Indeed no travelleri 
seem to have gone this Jonmey without being deeply impressed with the wildness 
and desolation of the road. 

f Korci wyKvpiaM. ^uyKvploj or more commonly •vxnc^fnyo'ct, from 0^ and 
Kup4v=rvyxdtw, the fkUing in one event with another, exactly our English coin- 
cidence. 

( If the wounded man was a Jew, and it is very imnatazal to assume him to 
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an additional aggraTation ; for he, it might ho out of oqriosity, drew near 
and looked at the miserahle condition of the wounded man, claiming, aa 
it did, instant help ; for the life that remained was fast ehhing through 
his open gashes, and yet after all could endure to pass forward without 
affording him the slightest assistance. Thus did they, who made their 
boast in, and were the express interpreters of, that law, which was so 
careful in pressing the duties of humanity, that twice it had said, 
^ Thou shalt not see thy brother's ass, or his ox, fall down by the way, 
and hide thyself from them ; thou shalt surely help him to lift them up 
again." (Deul xxiL 4 ; Exod. xxiii. 5.) Here not a brother's ox or his 
ass, but a brother himself, was lying in his blood, and they hid them- 
selves from him. (IsaL lyiiL 7.) 

^ Btct a certain Samaritan^ as he joumeyedy came where he taas?^ 
He might have found the same excuses for hurrying on as those who had 
gone before him had done, for no doubt they did make excuses to them- 
selves, — ^they did, in some way or other, justify their neglect to their own 
consciences ; as perhaps they said that there was danger where one out- 
rage had happened, of another happening, — ^that the robbers, probably, 
were not far distant, and might return at any moment,— or that the suf- 
ferer was beyond tiie help of man,— or that he who was found near him 
might himself be accused of having been his murderer. The Samaritan 
was exposed to at least the same danger in all these respects, as those 
that had passed before him, but he took not counsel of these selfish fears^ 
for when he saw the wounded and bleeding man, ^ he had compassion on 
him," * While the priest and Levite, — ^marked out as those who should 
have been foremost in showing pity and exercising mercy, — ^were forget- 
ful of the commonest duties of humanity, it was left to the excommuni- 
cated Samaritan, whose very name was a by-word of contempt among 
the Jews, and synonymous with heretic (John viii. 48), to show what love 
was ; and this, not as was required of them, to a fellow-countryman, but 
to one of an alien f and hostile race,— one of a people that had no deal- 
have been any other, his comitrymen (the priest and the Levite) were in this very 
fkr indeed t\rom deserving even that limited praise which Tacitus gives them; 
Apud ipsos misericordia in promptn. 

* This compassion, as the best thing he gave, is mentioned first, fbr Gregory 
the Great says with great beauty {MordLy L 20, c. 86) : Exteriora etenim largiens, 
rem extra semetipsnm prasbnit. Qui antem fletom et compassionem proximo 
tribuit, ei aliqnid etiam de semetipso dedit 

t Onr Lord calls the Samaritan a stranger (ikAAoyti^f, Lnke xviL 18), one of a 
difi'erent stock. It is very curious how tiie notion of the Samaritans, as being a 
mingled people, composed of two elements, one heathen. one Israelltish, should of 
late universally have fbund way not merely into popular but into learned books ; so 
that they are often spoken of as, in a great measure, the later representatives of the 
ten tribes. Christian antiquity knew nothing of this view of their origfai, but saw 
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ings with his people, — ^tbat anathematized them ; — even as, no doubt, all 
the influences with which he had been surrounded from his youth, would 
haye led him, as far as he yielded to them, to repay hate with hate, and 
insult with insult, and wrong with wrong. For if the Jew called the 
Samaritan a Cuthite, — an idolater who worshipped the image of a dove, — 
and cursed him publicly in his synagogue, — and prayed that he might 

in them a people of unmiDgled heathen blood (see testimonies in Sdicer's Tkes, i. 
y. So^Mapcfnif, to which may be added Theophylact on Luke xyU. 16, 'Aa-a^tM 7^ 
ol Softopcfrai) ; and the Scripture itself affords no countenance whatever for this 
view, but much that makes against it. In 2 Kin. xvii., where the deportation of 
the Israelites is related, there is not a word to make us suppose that any were left, 
or that there was any blending of the Cuthites and other Assyrian colonists that 
were brought in, with a remnant of the original inhabitants, whom they foimd still 
in the land. It is true that when Judah was carried away captive, many of the 
people were left still in the land : but we can easily explain why they should have 
been thus differently dealt with ; their sins comparatively were smaller, and the 
Lord moreover had a purpose of bringing back the captivity of Judah. Winer 
(Beal Wdrterbuck, s. v. Samaritaner) says that it is very unlikely that some out of 
the ten tribes were not left behind in the same manner. But 2 Kin. xxi. 18, seems 
to give the strongest testimony that there were none whatever. For there the Lord 
threatening Judah says, " 1 will stretch over Jerusalem the line of Samaria and the 
plummet of the house of Ahab^ and I will wipe Jerusalem as a man wipeth a diBh, and 
tumeth it upside down.'' This, which was only a threat against Judah, in part 
averted by repentance, had actually been executed against Samaria. (See Jer. vii. 
16.) That such an entire clearance of a conquered territory was not unusual, we 
may see from Herod. 3. 140 : 6. 81. For an account of the process by which it 
was sometimes effected, and which the Persians may well have learnt from their 
Babylonian and Assyrian forerunners in empire, see p. 117, note. The historian 
describes a Greek island which had undergone the process, as being delivered to a 
new lord, i^yuov iowray Mp&y. If the Samaritans had owned any Jen^ish blood in 
their veins, they would certainly have brought this forward, as mightily strength- 
ening their cluim 10 be allowed to take part with Zerubbabel and Ezra, and the 
returned Jewish exiles, in the rebuilding of the temple ; but they only say, " We 
seek our God as ye do, and we do sacrifice unto him since the days of Esarhaddon, 
king of Assur, which brought us up hither." (Ezra iv. 2.) When our Lord, at 
the first sending out of his apostles, said, " Into any city of the Samaritans enter 
ye not " (Matt x. 6), he was not, as some tell us, yielding to popular prejudice, but 
gave the prohibition because, till the Gospel had been first offered to the Jews, "to 
the lost sheep of the house of Israel," they had no more claim to it than any other 
Gentiles, being as much iAAo^erei; ( Josephus call them ixxot^ytls)^ as any other 
heathen. What is singular is, that the mistake is altogether of recent origin ; the 
expositors of two hundred years ago are quite clear of it Hammond speaks of the 
Samaritan in our parable, as " being of an Assyrian extraction ;" and Maldonatus ; 
Samaritani engine Ghaldsei erant; and Reland, De Samaritanis; and many more. 
For the opinion of Makrizi, the very accurate and learned Arabian geographer, 
concerning the origin of the Samaritans, an opinion altogether agreeing with that 
here stated, see S. de Sact's Ckrest. Arabe, v. 2, p. 177. And Robinson, in his 
Biblical Researches, speaking of the Samaritans, says, " The physiognomy of Uiose 
we saw was not Jewish." 
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Iiiivtt no portion in the rMmreotion of Iife,--«nd proohdmed that his tet- 
timony was worth nothing and might not be reeeif ed, — ^that he who 
entertained a Samaritan in his honse, was laying up judgments for his 
children, — ^that to eat a morsel of his fare was as eating swine's flesh— 
and in general would rather suffer any need than be beholden to him for 
the smallest office of charity; the Samaritan was not behindhand in 
eursiog, nor yet in aotiye demonstrations of enmity and ill will We are 
not without evidences of this in the Oospels (John iy. 9 ; Luke iz. 53), 
and from other sources more examples o^ their spite may be gathered. 
While, for instance, the Jews were in the habit of communicating the 
exact time of the new moon to those at a distance from Jerusalem, by fires 
kindled on the highest mountain tops, they would give the signal on the 
day preceding the rigl^t one, so to perplex and mislead.* And Josephus 
mentions that they sometimes proceeded much further than merely to 
refuse hospitality to the Jews who were going up to the feasts at Jeru- 
salem, — ^that they fell upon and murdered many of them — and once, 
which must have been to them most horrible of all, a Samaritan entering 
Jerusalem secretly, polluted the whole temple, by scattering in it human 
bones.f 

But the heart of this Samaritan was not hardened, though so many 
influences must have been at work to harden and to steel it against the 
needs and distresses of a Jew. Exceedingly touching is here the minute- 
ness with which all the details of his tender care toward the poor and 
unknown stranger, of whom all he knew was, that he belonged to a na- 
tion bitterly hostile to his own, are given. He ^ bound up his vxmnds^^ 
no doubt with stripes torn from his own garments, having first poured 
in wine to cleanse them, and then oil to assuage their smart, and Jbo bring 
gently the sides of them together, these two being costl> «but well known 
and highly esteemed remedies throughout the East4 All this must 
have consumed no little time, and this too while there was every motive 
to hasten onward. But after thus he had ministered to the wounded 
man's most urgent needs, and revived in him the dying spark of life, he 
*^set him on his own becut^ and brought him to an inn^" and there again 
renewed bis care and attention. Nor even so did he account that he 
had done all, but before he departed on the morrow, with the considerate 

* This fact is mentioned by Hakrizi (see S. db Sact'b CMrest. Arabe, v. 2, p 
169), who affirms that it was this which put the Jews on making aocnrate calcnla* 
tions to determine the moment of the new moon's appearance. Gf. Schoettosn's 
lior. Heb., V. 1, p. 844 

t Josephus, AnU., 18. 2. 2. 

i See Isai. i. 6. Plint, H, iV., 1. 81, c 47. Both Greek and Latin physicfani 
commended vinegar and oii or wine and oil, to be used in cases of braises and 
wounds. 

17 
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fiireBight of loye, he provided for the farther wants of the sufferer — *^k§ 
took out ttpo pence and gave them to the host, and said unto him^ Tohs 
care of him, and whatsoever thou spendest more, tohen leome ogam, /* 
mU repay thee?^ 

Beautiful as is this parable when thus taken simply aocording to the 
letter, and full of inoentives to active mercy and love, bidding us to 
^put on bowels of mercies," to be kind and tender-hearted, yet how 
much lovelier still, provoking how much more strongly still to love and 
good works, when, with most of the Fathers of the Church, with many 
too of the Eeformers, we trace in it a deeper meaning still, and see tlM 
work of Chrbt, of the merciful Son of man himself p<nrtrayed to us 
here. It has been objected to this interpretation, that it makes the pa 
rable to be nothing to the matter immediately in hand. But this is a 
mistake ; for what is that matter ? To magnify the law of love, to show 
who fulfils it, and who not Inasmuch then as Christ himself, he lAo 
accounted himself every man's brother, in its largest extent fulfilled it, 
showed how we ought to love and whom ; and inasmuch as it is his ex- 
ample, or rather faith in his love towards us, which is alone really effec- 
tual in causing us to ^love one another with a pure heart fervently,'' 
he might well propose himself and his act in succoring the perishing 
humanity, as the everlasting pattern of self-denying and self-forgetting 
love, and bring it out in strongest contrast with the selfish carelessness 
and neglect of the present leaders of the theocracy. They had not 
strengthened the diseased, nor healed the sick, nor bound up the broken, 
nor sought that which was driven away (see Ezek. xxxiv. 4), while he 
had bound up the broken-hearted (Isai. IxL 1), and poured the balm of 
sweetest consolation into all wounded spirits. Moreover, even the ad- 
versaries of this interpretation must themselves acknowledge the facility 
with which all the circumstances of the parable yield themselves to it ; 
and it certainly affords a strong presumption that a key we have in our 
hand is the right one, when it thus turns in the lock without forcing, 
when it adapts itself at once to all the wards of the lock, however many 
and complex. Of course, this deeper interpretation was reserved for the 
future edification of the Church. The lawyer naturally took and was 
meant to take the meaning which lay upon the surface ; nor will the 
parable lose its value to us, as showing forth the pity and love of man to 
his fellow, because it also shadows forth the crowning act of mercy and 
love shown by the Son of man to the entire race. 

The traveller then is the personified human Nature, or Adam as he 

♦ Let us not miss the iyit hn^^^o, *'/ will repay thee." Trouble not the poor 
man upon that icore; / will take those charges oa myielf; or it mi§^ be, Fear 
not thou to be a loser; / will he thy paymaster. 
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ii the repreaentatiTe and head of the race. He has left Jerusalem, the 
heavenly city, the city of the Tision of peace, and is travelling toward 
Jericho, he is going daum toward it, the profane city, the city which was 
under a corse. (Josh. vL 26 ; 1 Kin. xyL 34.) Bat no sooner has he 
(orsaken the holy city and the presence of his Gk>d, and turned his de* 
sires toward the world, than he falls under the power of him who is at 
onee a robber and a murderer (John viii. 44), and by him and his evil 
angels is stripped of the robe of his original righteousness ; nor this 
only, but grievously wounded, left full of wounds and almost mortal 
strokes, every sin a gash from which the life-blood of his soul is copiously 
lowing.* Yet is he at the same time not altogether dead ;f for as all 
the cares of the good Samaritan would have been expended in vain upon 
the poor traveller, had the spark of life been wholly extinct, so *a re* 
eovery for man would have been impossible, if there had been nothing 
to recover, no spark of divine life, which by a heavenly breath might 
sgain be &nned into flame — no truth which, though detained in un- 
righteousness, might yet be delivered and extricated from it When the 
angels fell, as it was by a free self-determining act of their own will, 
with no solicitaUon from without, from that moment they were not as 
one half-dead, but altogether so, and no redemption was possible for them. 
But man is ^ half dead ;" — ^he has still a conscience witnessing for Ood ; 
evil is not his good, however little he may be able to resist its tempta- 
tions ; he has still the sense that he has lost something, and at ^mes a 
longing for the restoration of the lost His case is desperate as concerns 
himself and his own power to restore himself, but not desperate, if taken 
in hand by an almighty and all-merciful Physician. 

And who else but such a Divine Physician shall give him back what 
he has lost, shall heal and bind up the bleeding hurts of his soul? Can 
the law do it? The apostle answers, it could not; ^if there had been 
a law which could have given life, verily righteousness should have 

* H. de Sto. Victore {AnnaU. in Luc,) : Homo iste .... genus de8ig:iiat huma* 
num, qnod in primis parentibos sapemam civitatem deaerens, in hi^us secoU et 
exilii miseriam per cnlpam cormens ; per antiqni hostls ftaudolentiam veste in- 
DOoentiaB et immortalitatls est spoliatum, et orig-inalis colps TitUs graviter yulne* 
ratom. See Ambbosb, Exp, in Lue.^ 1. 7, c. 78 ; Augustine, Enarr. in Ps. cxxr. 
S, and the sermon {Horn, 84, in Lue.) which Jerome has translated cot of Origen. 
For the later Gnostic perrersions of the parable in this direction, see Neamdib, 
Kifck, Cfetek,, v. 6, p. 1121. 

tH.de Sto. Yictore : Qaamyis enim tanta malitiA possit afflci nt idhil diligat 

bout non tamen ignorantia tantS excsBcari potest, ut nihil cong;noecat bon! 

Hostilis gladios hominem penitns non eztinzit, dam in eo natnralis boni dignitatem 
Qomino delere non potnit Ang^nstine (Qiues^. Evang, 1. 2, qn. 19) : Ex parte qna 
potest intelligere et cognoscere Demn, vivus est homo; ex parte qna peocatils cofr 
tiibeseit et premitor, mortuns est 
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been by the law." (GaL iii 21.*) The law was like Blisha's stafi^ whieh 
might be laid on the face of the dead child, but life did not return to it 
the more (2 Kin. iv. 21); Eliflha himself must come ere the child re- 
▼iyct Or as Theophjlact here expresses it: *^The law came and 
stood over him where he lay, but then, overcome by the greatness of hie 
wounds, and unable to heal them, departed." Nor could the saerifioec 
do better; they could not ^'make the comers therieunto perfect," nor ^ take 
away sins," nor "purge the conscience." The law, whether natural 
or revealed, could not quicken, neither could the sacrifices truly abolish 
guilt and reconcile us unto G^d. The priest and the Levite were alike 
powerless to help: so that in the eloquent words of a scholar of St Ber- 
nard's,! " Many passed us by, and there was none to save. That great 
patriarch, Abraham, passed us by, for he justified not others, but was 
himself justified in the faith of one to come. Moses passed us by, for 
he was not the giver of grace, but of the law, and of that law which 
leads none to perfection : for righteousness is not by the law. Aaron 
passed us by, the priest passed us by, and by those sacrifices which he 
continually offered, was unable to purge the conscience from dead works 
to serve the living (3k>d. Patriarch and prophet and priest passed us by, 
hdpless both in will and deed, for they themselves also lay wounded in 
that wounded man. Only that true Samaritan beholding was moved 
with compassion, as he is all compassion, and poured oil into the wounds, 
that is^ himself into the hearts, purifying all hearts by faith. Therefore 
the faith of the Church passes by all, till it reaches him who alone 
would not pass it by."^ (Rom. viii. 3.) 

* The selection of this passage, Gal. iii. 16-23, for the Epistle on the Sunday 
(the thirteenth after Trinity), when this parable supplies the Gospel, shows I think, 
very clearly, the interpretation which the Church puts upon the parable. The 
Gospel and Epistle agree in the same thing, that the law cannot qoieken, that 
righteousness is not by it, but by fkith in Christ Jesus. 

t Augustine, Enarr. in Ps. Ixx. 16. 

X Gillcbert. His works are to be found at the beginning of the second volume of 
the Benedictine edition of St. Bernard. He carried on and completed the exposition 
of the Canticles which Bernard had left unfinished at his death. — Compare a noble 
passage in Clemens Alex., Quis Dives Salv.y c. 29. Tf s 8* &r $XXos ^ wkdw mirrht 
6 Scrr^p; fj'ris fuiXKoy rifjuis ^A.c^<rar iK^i^ou, robs hrh rwy KoCftotcporipmif rov trtc^rovs 
i\(yov T€dayarctfi4yout rots iroAXois T/>a6fuuri, ^fiois, hrt^fiUuSt iftytus, K&wms, krdrms, 
ifhoifcus'f ro{nw Z\ r&y rpaufidruy tUwos^ larpits 'It}<roDt, ixic^Tnruy Afhiv r^ vj^ 
irp6f^tCa * olfK &<nr€p 6 ySfios ^i\k rh, iiwoTtK^afxara, robs Kopwobs rdr ironypwr ^vrdir, 
&AX& tV ^^yfiy r^y iavrov Tpits rhs ^i{u5 rrjs Kcucitis vpoffayctyAy • oZros i rhy oImw, t^ 
tdfia TTJs iifxxtXov rod Aa^lS, iKx^as rifxiy M rhs Tcrpa»/i/rar ^jntx^, ^ rh ix oirkiyxyt»w 
rytifiaros tXaioy irpofftyeyKdiy koI hri^ai^iKfvSfityos * otros 6 robs r^s iy^las ini2 irttrjf- 
oUu ^ifffiobs iiX^ovs irtiti^as, iydvriy, wiffrty, iX.iri9a • oVros h 9t€uc9y9ty kyy4Xovs «a2 
ipX^ '(^ Howrias iffuy ivord^as M firydx^ finr^, 9i6ti icai avroi iXtv^^Miaorrai 
iarh rijs fwrpaiSrrrros rov KSff/Mv wapa r^y itiroKd\v^ty rii$ 9d^%t T«r iil8r rvD dctil 

4 The argument that Augustine uses more than onoe (as Serm. 171, e. 2) io 
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If it 18 absolaiely needful to giye a precise meaning to the oil and the 
wine, we might say, with Ohrysostom, that the wine is the blood of Pas- 
sion, the oil the anointing of the Holy Spirit.* On the binding up ci the 
wounds, one might observe that the sacraments are often spoken of in 
the language of the early Church as the ligaments for the wounds of the 
souLf It is moreover a common image in the Old Testament for the 
healing of all spiritual hurts.^ When we find the Samaritan setting the 
wounded man on his own beast, and therefore of necessity himself 
paeing on foot by his side,^ we can scarcely help drawing a comparison 
with him, who though he was rich, yet for our sakes became poor, that 
we through his poverty might be rich, — the Son of man who came not 

proof tliat oar Lord intended himself to be mideretood by this Samaritan, is 
singnkr. He argues ihuBi Cdm duo essent verba conviciosa objecta Domino, 
dictmnque illi esset, Samaritanos es et daemonium babes, poterat respondero : Neo 
Samaritanos sum, nee daemonium habeo : respondet autem, Ego daemonium non 
habeo. Qaod respondit, refVxtavit : quod tacuit, oonflrmayit. Cf Enarr, in Ps. 
czzxYi. 8. 

* They were sometimes interpreted differently; the oil as the blanda consolation 
the wine as the anstera increpatia Thus Bernard says of the good pastor : Sama- 
ritanus sit, enstodiens et observans quando oleum misericordlaB, quando vinum 
fervoris exhibeat; and beautiflilly, and at more length, In Cant,^ Serm. 44, 8. So 
too Gregory the Great {Moral.^ L 20, c. 5) : Inesse rectoribus debet et just* conso- 
kms misericordia, et pi* saDviens diaciplina. Hinc est quod semiylTi illius vulnerl* 
bus, qui a Samaritano in stabulnm ductus est, et vinum adhibetur et oleum ; ut 
per vinum mordeantur volnera, per oleum foveantur : quatenus unusquisque qui 
sanandis vulneribus praeest, in vino morsum districtionis adhibeat, in oleo mollitiem 
pietatis : per vinum mundentur putrida, per oleum sananda foveantur. And very 
beautifbl is the prayer into which in another place he has resolved this whole 
history {Bxp. in Ps. 11.): Utinam, Domine Jesu, ad me misericordii motus, digneris 
accedere, qui desoendens ab Jerusalem in Jericho, proruens scilicet de summis ad 
inflrma, de vitalibns ad inflrma, in angelos tenebrarum inddi, qui non solilim gratlae 
spiritalis mihi vestimentum abstulerunt, sed etiam plagis impositis semivivum reli- 
qnerunt. Utinam peccatorum meorum vulnera, data mihi recnperandas salutis 
flduda, alliges, ne deterius sasviant, si sanari desperent. Utinam oleum mihi re- 
missionis adhibeas, et vinum compunctionis inf^ndas. Qu6d si in Jumentura tuum 
me imposueris, de terra inopem, pauperem de steroore suscitabis. Tu es enim qui 
peccata nostra pertulisti, qui pro nobis quas non rapueras exsolvisti. Si in stabu- 
lum me Ecclesiae tuas duxeris, corporis et sanguinis tui me refcctione cibabis. Si 
enram mei egeris, nee praecepta tua praotereo, nee flrementium rablem bestiarum 
incurro. Custodia enim tua indigeo, quamdiu camem banc corruptibiliem porto. 
Audi ergo me, Samaritane, spoliatum et vulneratum, flentem et gementem, invo- 
cantem et eum David clamantem Miserere mei, Deus, secundum magnam miseri^ 
eordiam tuam. 

t Augustine not precisely so: Alligatio vulnerum est cohibitlo peccatorum; the 
»tan<!hing of the ever-flowing fountain of evil in the heart. 

% Gf Ps. cxlvi. 8. (LXX) : 'O Uimns robs wrrtr/M/i^vf djfy icapS^, itol Iwfmkm 

% Lyier : Sao quasi incommodo noatm eommoda qussdvit. 
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to be ministered unto, but to miniBter — ^< who biB own Belf bare our nm 
in his own body.*' Neither is it far-ifetched to see in the inn the figure 
of the Church, the pkee of spiritual refection, in which the healing of 
•onls is ever going forward, — hj some called on this last acoount a 
hospital, — ^whither the merciful Son of man brings all those whom he 
has rescued from the hand of Satan, and in which he oares for them 
evermore.* In harmony with this we find Christ's work continuaUy 
■et forth in Scripture as a work of healing ; for instance, Mai It. 2 ; 
Hos. xiy. 4; Ps. ciil 3; Matt xiii. 15; Rey. xziL 2; and typioallj, 
Num. zxi. 9. 

And if, like the Samaritan, who was obliged on the morrow to take 
his departure,! he is not always in body present with those whose cure 
he has begun, if for other reasons it is expedient even for them that he 
should go away, yet he makes a rich proyision of grace for them dur- 
ing his absence, and till the time of his coming again* It would be en- 
tering into curious minuti», which rather tend to bring discredit on this 
scheme of interpretation, to affirm decidedly of the two pence, that they 
mean either the two sacraments, or the two testaments, or the word and 
the sacraments, or unreseryedly to accede to any other of the ingenious 
esLplanations which have been offered for them. It is sufficient that 
they signify all gifts and graces, sacraments, powers of healing, of 
remission of sins, or other powers which Christ has left with his Church 
to enable it to keep house for him till his return. As the Samaritan 
took out two pence and gaye them to the host, and said, " TliJ&s care of 
kim ;" — even so the Lord Jesus said unto Peter, and in him, to all his 
fellow apostles, haying first promised unto them heayenly gifts, and 
richly furnished them for their work, "Feed my sheep," "Feed my 
lambs." To them, and in them to all that succeed them, he has com- 
mitted an economy of the truth, that as stewards of the mysteries of 
Ch)d, they may dispense those mysteries as shall seem best for the 
health and salyation of his people. And as it was said to the host, 
" Whatsoever thou spendest more^ when I come again I will repay ^Aa;"J 
so the Lord has promised that no labor shall be in yain in him — that 
he will count what is done to the least of his brethren, as dcme unto 
him — ^that they who " feed the flock of God," not by constnunt but will- 

* Augustine brings out another side of ihe similitude : Stabulum est Ecdesia, 
nbi reficinntur Tiatores de peregrinatione redeuntes in aetcmam patriam : or it is 
an inn (iray8oxc*i')')> because (Origen, Horn. 84 in L/uc.) uniTcrsos Tolentes liitroire 
SQspiciat. 

t Ambrose {Exp in Lmc., 1. 7, c. 78) : Non yacabat Samaritano hoio din io 
lenis degere ; redeundum ed erat, unde desccnderat. 

i Melancthon: Si quid supererogaveris, solvam: quasi dicat: Aceedmit labo- 
res, pericula, inopia conailii, in bis omnibus adero et Juyabo te. 
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ingly; not for filthy lucre, but of a ready mind,^ — ^they, ^when the 
chief Shepherd shall appear,** '< shall reoeiye a crown of glory that 
fiuleth not away." (1 Pet t. 2, A.)^ 

It is difficult enou^ to admire the divine wisdom with which the 
Saviour, having brought to an end this affecting parable, reverses the 
question of the lawyer, and asks, ^ Which now of these three thinkest 
thou was neighbor unto him that fell among the Sieves ?" The lawyer 
had asked, " who is the neighbor to whom I am bound to show the ser- 
vice of lov»?" But the Lord asks, ^ Who is a neighbor, he who shows 
love, or he who shows it not?" — ^for herein lay the great lesson, that it is 
not the object which is to determine the love, but that love has its own 
measure in itself; it is like the sun, which does not ask on what it shall 
shine, or what it shall warm, but shines and warms by the very law 
of its own being, so that there is nothing hidden from its light and from 
its heat. The lawyer had said, <^ Declare to me my neighbor ; what 
marks a man to be such? — is it one faith, one blood, the bonds of mutual 
benefits, or what else, that I may know to whom I owe this debt of love?" 
The Lord rebukes the question by holding up before him a man, and this 
a despised Samaritan, who so far from asking that question, freely and 
largely exercised love towards one who certainly had none of the signs 
such as the lawyer conceived would mark out a neighbor in his sense 
of the word. The parable is a reply, not to the question, for to that it 
is no reply,t but to the spirit out of which the question proceeded. It 
says, " You ask who is your neighbor? I will show you a man who 
asked not that question, and then your own heart shall be judge between 
you and him, which had most of l^e mind of God, which was most truly 
the doer of bis will, the imitator of his perfections." The parable is an 

* Cyprian's application of the parable {Ep. 61) forms a sort of connecting link 
between these two interpretations, the literal and the allegorical : the wounded 
man is a shining brother, in this particular case one who had not stood steadAst in 
the time of persecution. Cyprian, who desired to follow the milder course with 
these lapsed, and to readmit them to Church communion, exclaims : Jacet ecoe 
saucius Aater ab adversario in acie vulneratus. Inde diabolus conatur occidere, 
quern vulneraTit, hinc Christus hortatur ne in totum pereat quern redemit. Cui de 
duobus assistemus, in c^jus partibus stamus 1 Utrunme diabolo fkvemus ut peri- 
mat, et semianimem firatrem Jacentem, sicut in evangelic sacerdos et Levites, pr»- 
terimus ? An vero ut sacerdotes Dei et Christi, quod Christus et docuit et fbdt 
imitantes, vulneratum de adversarii ikucibus rapiinus, ut curatum Deo JudSd 
reserycmus. Cf. AiiBBOSE, De Pttnit,, L 1, c. 6 ; and Chrtsostom, Adv. Jud.^ 
Orat. 8, 8. 

t Haldonatns is the only commentator I have seen who has fkirly put this, and 
acknowledged the difficulty which is on the fltce of the parable. It is one of the 
many merits of this most intolerant and most abusive Jesuit (Maldonatus maledl^ 
centisshnus), that he never slighta a difficulty, nor pretends not to see it, but fldrlj 
and ftUly states it» whether he eta resolTe it or not 
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ajfypeal to a better principle in the queriBt's hearty firom the narrow and 
» vnhmng theories and i^stems in whioh he had been drained. It is to be 
hoped that through no unwillingness to acknowledge the truth, though 
it has something of that appearance, the lawyer in reply to the Lord's 
qiiestion, Who was this poor man's true neighbor? drcuitously repliea^ 
** Be wko showed mercy on him ;" grudging to give the honor directly 
and by name to a Samaritan.* But having acknowledged this, whether 
gnidgingly or freely, '' G^," said the Lord to. him, now we trust a 
humbler and larger-hearted man, ^ Go, and do thou likewise?^ 

These laat words will hardly allow one to agree with those, who in 
later times have maintained that this parable and the discourse that led 
to it are, in fact, a lesson on justification by £uth — that the Lord sent 
the questioner to the law, to the end that, being by that convinced of sin 
and of his own shortHM)mings, he might discover his need of a Saviour. 
His intention seemed rather to make the lawyer aware of the great golf 
which lay between his knowing and his doing, — ^how little his actual ez- 
eroise of love kept pace with his intellectual acknowledgment of the debt 
of love due from him to his fellow-men : on which subject no doubt he 
had secret misgivings himself when he asked, ''Who is my neighbor?" 
It is true indeed that this our sense of how short our practice fdls of our 
knowledge, must bring us to the conviction that we cannot live by the 
keeping of the law, that by the deeds of the law no fiesh shall be justi- 
fied — so that here also we shall get at last to faith as that whioh alone 
can justify : but this is a remoter consequence, not, as it seems to me. 
the immediate purpose of the parable. 

* So Bengel: Non invitiu aMnet legisperitus appellatlone propria Samariln. 
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THE FRIEND AT MIDNIGHT. 

LtTKE zi. 6-8. 

The oonneciioii between this parable and the words that go before li 
easy to be traced. The disciples had asked to be tanght in what words 
they should pray, ^ Lord, teach us to pray, as John also taught his dis- 
ciples." He graciously gives them that perfect form which has ever 
since been the treasure of the Church : but having done so, he instructs 
them also by this parable in what spirit they must pray, even in the 
spirit of persevering faith, " continuing instant in prayer." There is the 
same argument as in the parable of the Unjust Judge, one from the less 
to the greater, or more accurately, from the worse to the better, — ^but 
with this difference, that here the narrow-heartedness and selfishness of 
man is set against the liberality of God, while there it is his unrighteous- 
ness which is tacitly contrasted with the righteousness of God. The 
conclusion is, if selfish man can yet be won by prayer and importunity 
to give, and unjust man to do right, how much more certainly shall the 
bountiful Lord bestow, and the righteous Lord do justice.* And perhaps 
there is this further difference, that here it is intercessory prayer, prayer 
for (he needs of others, in which we are bidden to be instant ; while 
there it is rather for our own needs. Tet must we not urge in either 
case, the illustration so far, as to conceive of prayer as though it were 
an overcoming of God's reluctance, when it is, in fact, a laying hold of 
his highest willingness.! For though there is an aspect under which 

* Augfustine {Ep, 180, c. 8) : Ut hlnc intelligeremas, si dare cogitur, qui cdm 
donniat, h petente excitator inTitus, quant6 det benignius, qui nee dormire noTit, 
et dormientes nos excitat nt petamus. 

t This is finely expressed by Dante {Parad. 1. 20), in words which have ai 
much a theological as a political interest :— 

Ragnnm ealonim riolensia pate 

Da caldo amore e da Tita fperanxa, 

Cha yisoe la dirina Tolontate, 

Nod a goiaa cha P tiomo all' Qom aomnsa, 

Ma Tloea lei, petcM mole eaMr Tinta, 

B vlBiaTiiice eoomal 
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(Jod may present himself to U5, similar to that of the UnjuBt Judge and 
this churlish neighbor, yet is there ever this difference, — that his is a 
seeming neglect and unwillingness to grant, theirs a real. Under such 
an aspect of seeming unwillingness to hear, did the merciful Son of man 
present himself to the Syro-PhoBuician woman. (Matt xv. 21.) But 
why? Not because he was reluctant to give, but because he knew that 
her faith was strong enough to bear this trial, and that in the end, though 
the trial for the moment might be hard, it would prove a blessing to her, 
more mightily calling out that faith ; since faith eyer needs to find some 
resistance, before it can be called out in any strength. In like manner 
the angel of the Lord, the great Coyenant Angel, contended with Jacob, 
and wrestled with him all the night, yet allowed himself at the last to 
be oyercome by him, and left a blessing behind him ; and Jacob hence- 
forth was Israel, that is, was permanently lifted up through that oonfliot 
into a higher state, marked by that nobler name which henceforth he 
bore, — ^''for as a Prince hast thou power with God and with men, and 
hast prevailed." (Gen. xzxiL 28.) 

The parable with which now we have to do, rests on a humble and 
fiuniliar incident of our common life ; and spoken to humble men, it may 
easily have come within the limits of their own experience: " Whick cf 
you shall have a friend^ and shall go unto him at midnight, and sof 
unto him, Friend, lend me three loaves : for a friend of mine in his jour- 
net/ is come to me, and I have nothing to set before him ?" I do not see 
in these words any deeper meaning than lies on the surface ; yet it is 
well worth observing that they have afforded ample scope for allegorical 
and mystical interpretations, and some of these of considerable beauty. 
For instance, it has been said that the guest newly arrived is the spirit 
of man, which, weary of its wanderings in the world, of a sudden desires 
heavenly sustenance, — something that will truly nourish and satbfy it, — 
begins to hunger and thirst after righteousness. But the host, that is, 
man, in so far as he is ^' sensual, having not the Spirit," has nothing to 
set before this unexpected guest, and in this his spiritual poverty and 
distress,* is here taught to appeal unto God, that from him he may re- 
ceive that which is bread indeed, and spiritual nourishment for the souLf 

* *^At midnight :" In media tribnlatione constitutus. Augfustine. 

t Bede {Horn, in Luc. zi.) : Amicus qui venit de via, ipse noeter est animus, 
qni toties a nobis recedit, quoties ad appetenda terrena et temporalia Ibris vagator. 
Redit ergo, coelestique alimonia reflci desiderat, cOm in sc reversus supema coeperit 
ac spiritualia meditari. Do quo pulchr^ qui potierat, ac^angit, se noo habere quod 
ponant ante ilium, quoniam animie post seculi tenebras Deum suspiranti, nil pneter 
earn cogitare nilque libet intueri. And Bernard {In Rogat.^ Serm.) : Amicum ve- 
nientem ad me, non aliom intelligo quam meipsum, cdon transitoria deserens, ad 
oor redeo. Yenit amicus de regicme Icmginqna, nbi pascere porcoe, et Ipeoram BiU» 
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There is, besides, anoiher interesting adaptation of the parable, whieh 
Angostine giyes. He is nrging upon his hearers the duty of being able 
to giye a reason for their faith, a reason not merely defensive, but one 
which shall win and persnade : and this, because it might often happen 
that some one from the yet heathen world, or it might be a heretic, or 
even a nominal Catholic, weary of his wanderings in error, weary of the 
bondage of sin, and desiring now to know something of the Christian 
futh, but lackbg confidence or opportunity to go to the bishop or cate- 
chists, might betake himself to some one of them, desiring fuller instruc- 
tion in the faith. While this was possible, he therefore urges upon all, 
that they have what to communicate; or if, when such occasion arises, 
when such a friend comes to them, craving spiritual hospitality, they 
find they have nothing to set before him, he instructs them out of this 
parable what they should do, and to whom they should betake themselves 
for the supply of their own needs and the needs of their friend, — ^that 
they go to God, praying that he would teach them, that so they might 
be enabled to teach others.* Vitringa's explanation f is a modification 
of this last With him the guest is the heathen world ; the host who 
receives him, the servants and disciples of Jesus, who are taught from 
this parable that they can only nourish those that come to them with 
bread of life, as they tiiemselves shall receive the same from God, which 
therefore they must solicit With all perseverance and constancy of sup- 

quu insatiabiliter esmire solebat. Yenit fame labonns, sed heu me ! paaperem 
eligit hospitem, et vacuum mgreditur habitaculum. Quid fkciam hoic amico mi- 
sero et miaembUil Fateor amicus est, sed ego mendicus. Quid venisti ad me, 
amice, in necessitate tanta 1 Festina, inquit, discorre, soscita amicmn taum illom 
masiuum, quo mi^orem dilectionem nemo habet, sed neque sub^tantiam amplioiem. 
Clama et die, Amice, commoda mihi tres panes. Compare Angnstine {Q^ad. 
Evang.t L 2, qo. 21) ; and a discourse which is not Augustine's, but has sometimes 
been attributed to him {Sarm. 85, Appendix), where the explanation given, at first 
tight seems slightly different, but in reaUty comes to the same thing. Eveiy good 
desire, visiting the sool and awakening in it a hunger and thirst after righteoos- 
ness,— a longing after God, is the guest from the way, whose hunger can only be 
satisfied by spiritual nourishment,— by the bread fVom heaven. 

* Semi. 106, c. 2 : Yenit Ubi amicus de via, id est, de vita htjus seculi, in qua 
omnes velut peregrin! transeunt, nee ullus quad possessor manet : sed omni homfaii 
didtur, Refbctus es, transi, age iter, da venture locum. Aut fbrt^ de via mala, 
hoc est, do vita mala, fiitigatus nesdo c|Uis amicus tnus, non inveniens veritatem, 
qua audits et percepta beatns flat : sed lassatus in omni cupiditate et egestate 
•eculi, yenit ad te, tanquam ad Ghristianum, et dicit: Redde mihi rationem, 
fac me Ghristianum. £t interrogat quod fort^ to per simplicitatem fldei nesciebas, 
et non est undo reflcias esurientem, et te admonitus invenis indigentem. Tibi fbrti 
sufflciebat simplex fides, Uli non suffidt. Nunquid deserendus esti nunquid de 
dome prcjidendus 1 Ergo ad ipsum Dominum, ad Spsum cum quo flunllia requi* 
esdt^ pulsa orando, pete, insta. 

t Erklar. d. Parab., p. 768. 
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plication^ — at all eyents a most important truth, whether it is here to be 
found or not, for those that haye to feed the flock of Christ.* In like 
manner in the *^ three** loayes yarious Scriptural triads haye hemt traeed, 
as for instance, it has sometimes been said that the host craying the 
three loayes, crayes the knowledge of the Trinity, of God in his three 
persons,! sometimes again, it is the three choicest gifts and graeee of 
the Spirit, faith, hope, and charity, which he desires may be his.{ 

When he from within replies, '* Thnible me not, the door is now shui;*^ 
it means eyidently more than merely closed ; he would say, ^ The door 
is fastened, barred, and bolted, the house is made up for ^he night, and 
at this unseasonable hour I cannot disturb my children, who are now 
with me in bed, by rising and giying thee." Theophylact makes these 
last words yet further significant ; " Mif children are with me in bed ;" 
that is, ^All who by earlier application to me haye obtained right to be 
called my children, haye secured their admission into my kingdom, and 
are now resting with me there ; it Lb too late to apply, the door ifl dosed, 
the time is past."^ The lesson to be here learned would then be this, 
that through earnest importunate prayer, eyen lost opportunities may be 
made up and recoyeredj 

^ I say unto you, Tfumgh he will notarise and give him, because he is 
his friend, yet because of his importunity he will rise and give him as 
many as he needeth^ Our yersion, trabslating ^^importunity," has 
rather softened the original word, which might be rendered by a stronger 
term ; it is his " shainekssncss ''1^ which extorts the gift. At the same 
time, the shamelessness which is here attributed to the petitioner is 
greatly mitigated by the consideration, that it is not for himself but for 
another, and that he may not be wanting in the sacred duties of hospi- 

* Aug:ii8tine: Unde yivo, inde dico; onde pascor, hoc ministro. Compare a 
■ermon by Gaerricus, in the Benedict, edit, of St. Bernard, y. 2, p. 1023. 

t Augustine, Enarr. in Ps, cii. 6. Qtuest. Evang., L 2, c. 21. 

f Thanler g^ves an ingcnions reason, why it should be rather charity alone : Ut 
enlm qnamlibet pretosia mundi cibaria neque utilia, neque jucnnda, neque comes- 
tabilia sunt absque pane, ita etiam qoidqaid agas Deo non muHilkm placet, si 
absque caritate flat. Euthymiiis : "Aprovs • r^ ^p^mrucks r&¥ i^Ar SiScMMMor. 

% Ang^nstine : Quid pulsas sine tempore, qui piger fhisti cum tempore 1 Dies 
fhit, et in lumine non ambulasti, nox supenrenit, et pulsare coepisti. 

II It is possible that the word which we translate '^children** wonld be fitter 
translated ^' servants,^^ and the sense then would be, " I cannot myself come, and 
I have none whom I can send ; my household as weU as myself are £;one to rest" 
It is dear that rh ircuSia has been so understood by Augustine {Ep. 180, c. 8) : Jam 
am suds servis dormientem petitor instantissimus et molestisaimus ezcitarit. 

H 'AwifJf lo. The Vulgate gives it by a happily chosen word, improbitas, which, 
IDce the acfjective from which it is drived, may describe unwearieduess In a good 
cause as well as in a bad. 
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tality, that he so pertinaoioiisly urges his request* Through this per- 
tmaoity t he at length obtains, not merely the three which he asked, bat 
<^ as many as he needeCh,** like that woman alread j referred to, from whom 
the Lord at fisst seemed to haye shut up all his compassion, but to whom 
at last he opened the full treasure-house of his grace, and bid her to help 
herself, saying, ^ woman, great is thy faith ! be it unto thee even as 
thou wilt" Augustine too observes, that he who would not at first so 
much as send one of his house, himself now rises, and supplies all the 
wants of his friend ; and adds on the return of prayers not being always 
immediate many excellent observations, as this. When sometimes God 
gives tardily, he commends his gifts, he does not deny them ; — Things 
long desired, are more sweet in their obtainment; those quickly given, 
soon lose their value ; — and again, God for a time withholds his giffcS| 
that thou mayest learn to desire great things greatly 4 — ^Faith, and pa- 
tience, and humility, are all called into exercise by this temporary denial 
of a request It is then seen who will pray always and not faint, and 
who will prove but as the leopard, which if it does not attain its prey at 
the first spring, turns sullenly back and cannot be induced to repeat the 
attempt^ The parable concludes with words in which the same duty of 
prayer is commended, and now no longer in a figure, but plainly : ^^And 
licuy unto yaUj Ask, and it shall be given you ; seek, and ye shall find ; 
knock, and it shall be ojpened unto ^(m."|| The three repetitions of the 
command are more than mere repetitions ; since to seek is more than to 
ask, and to knock than to seek ; and thus in this ascending scale of 
earnestness, an exhortation is given, not merely to prayer, but to increas- 

* In the same manner Abraham's conversation with God (Gren. xviii. 23-^), 
which ahnost rises into a like iyaiStiOt is not the asking any thing for himself, but 
intercession for the people of Sodom. 

t Augnstine {Enarr, in Ps, cii. 6) : Extorsit tiedio quod non possit mcrito. 
The Jews have a proverb, Impudentia est regnom sine corona ; and again they say, 
Impudentia etiam coram Deo proficit. Von Meyer {BUUUrfUr kdhere Wahrheit^ v. 
5, p. 45) has some interesting remarks on the hafoiUia of this petitioner, and how it 
if reconcilable with the humility which is praised in the publican. (Luke xviii. 18.) 

% G5m aliquando tardijks dat, commendat dona, non negat. — Dii!i desiderata dnl- 
das obUnentor, cit6 data vilescont ; and again, Ut discas magna magn^ dcsiderare. 

^ Stella: Sunt multi qui natune sunt et conditionis leonispardi, qoi si prime 
saltu vel secundo non assequitur pnedam, non amplius earn inseqaitur. Ita isti 
sunt qoi prima oratione vel secunda non exauditi, protinas ab orationc cessant, et 
impatientisB nota signantar. 

II Augustine {De Serm, Dam. in Mon.^ L 2, c. 21) had made only one of these 
three commands (Matt. vii. 7) to have direct reference to prayer, while the other 
two he referred to other forms of earnest striving after the kingdom of Grod ;— but 
in his Retractations he says, no doubt more accurately : Ad instantissimam oratio- 
nem onmia refbruntur. Their position in relation to this parable leaves no doubt 
on the matter. 
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ing urgenqj in prayer, even till the sappliant carry away the blessing 
which he requires, and which (}od is oidy waiting for the due time to 
arriye that he may give him.* All that we have here is indeed a com- 
mentary on words of onr Lord spoken at another time, ^ The kingdom 
of heayen snfiereth violence, and the violent take it by force." 

f Angnstliie: Deoi ad hoc se peti ^t, nt capaoet donorum ^Jas flant^ q;al 
petont; and again : Kondat nisi petea^ n det non capleiiti. 
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Luu zU. 16-21. 

Isi the miJsk ci one of <mr Lord's most interesting disoonrses an intei^ 
mption ooonra. One of his hearers had so slight an interest in the 
spiritnal trnths which he was commnnioating, but had so much at heart 
the redressing of a wrong, which he believed himself to have sostiuned 
in his worldly interests, that, as would seem, he could not wait for a 
more convenient season, but broke in upon the Lord's teaching with that 
request whioh gave occasion for this parable, '^Master, speak to my 
brother, that he divide the inheritance with me.'' It has been sometimes 
taken for granted, that this man who desired a division of the inherit- 
ance, had no right to what he was here claiming, and was only seeking 
to make an unfiur use of the Saviour's influence. But how much does 
this supposition weaken the moral All men, without any especial 
teaching, would condemn such unrighteousness as this. But that love 
of the world, which, keeping itself within limits of decency and legality, 
yet takes all the affections of the heart from God, and robs divine things 
of all their interest — against that men have need to be continually 
warned ; and such a warning is here, — a warning, not against unright- 
eousness, but against covetousness ;* for this may display itself in the 
manner and temper in which we hold and reclaim our own as truly as 
ii^the undue snatching at that of others: — " Take heed and beware of 
oovetousness."t From this man's confident appeal to Jesus, made in 

* Not hiuda, but vAfoytl^a. It is exacUj opposed to the o^rctpjct la, which has 
always enongh, as the irAfforff|(a has never. 

t In the Ynlgate, Gavete ab omni avaritia. So Lachmann, ivwh vitnif irXcarw^lat. 
The emphasis on this *<aU" is strikingly bronght oat by Aogostine {Sarm, 107, 
a 8), as though Christ were herein saying to each that stood by, Fort* ta avamm 
et capidnm dioeres, si qusBreret aliena ; Ego autem dice capid* et avar* non appetas 
nee toa. . . . Non sottm avams est qui rapit aliena: sed et ille avams est qui cnpklk 
servatsua. 
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the presence of the whole mnltitade, it is probable that hia brother did 
withhold from him a part of the patrimony, which fell justly to his 
share. But it was the extreme inopportoneness of the season whidi be 
ohose for nrging his claim, that showed him as one in whom the worldly 
prevailed to the danger of making him totally irreoeptive of the spiritnaly 
and that drew this warning from the lips of the Lord. For that he 
should have desired Christ as an umpire or arbitrator, — and such onlj 
the word in the original means (see Acts viL 27, 35 ; Ezod. ii. 14), such 
too the Lord, without publicly recognized authority, could only have 
been * — this in itself had nothing sinfoL St Paul himself recommended 
this manner of settling differences (1 Cor. vi 1-6), and how weighty a 
burden this arbitration afterwards became to the bishops of the Chtirch 
is well known.t 

In the request itself there was nothing sinful, yet still the Lord ab- 
solutely refused to accede to it ; he declined here, as in every other oasa, 
to interfere in the affairs of civil life. It was indeed most true, that his 
word and doctrine received into the hearts of men, would modify and 
change the whole framework of civil society, that his word and his life 
was the seed out of which a Christendom would evolve itself, but it was 
from the inward to the outward that ho would work. His adversariea 
more than once sought to thrust upon him the exercise of a jurisdiotion 
which he so carefully avoided, as in the case of the woman taken in 
adultery (supposing that passage to belong to the true Gbspel of St 
John), — as in that of the Roman tribute. But each time he avoided the 
snare which was laid for him, keeping himself within the limits of the 
moral and spiritual world, as that from which alone effectual improve- 
ments in the outer life of man could proceed.^ 

* Grotios explains fiepurrfis: Qui familias herciscundfs, communi diTidundo, 
ant finibuB regundis arbiter smnitcr. Lachmann has admitted Kpirfiy, in the place 
of SucooT^r, into his text. — See Tcrtullian {Adc. Marc^ 1. 4, c. 28) for the reasons 
which moved the Lord here to use the very phrase with which the Israelite 
(Exod. ii. 14) put back the arbitration of Moses; and in Hammond's Paroipkrmu 
(in loc.). 

t Aug^tine (Enarr. in Ps. cxviii. 116) complains of this distraction from 
spiritual objects, and that he was not allowed to say to those who came to him 
with cases fbr arbitration, " Who made mo a judge or a divider over you 1" And 
Bernard, writing to Pope Eugcnius, especially warns him against this distraction 
of mind, arising from the multitude of these worldly causes^ which would be 
brought before him. 

i The latter part of ver. 15 is difficult, not that there is any difficulty in tracing 
the connection of thought, or the meaning, but that the sentence is more burdened 
with words than can be conveniently taken up into the construction. Euthymius, 
Theophylact, and others, and in modem times Paulus, would make this the mean- 
ing: When a man possesses much abundance, yet is not his (bodily) life one 
among his possessions ; in short, A man, though he is rich, cannot live for ever. 
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The Lord hayiiig uttered a warning against ooyetonmess, a sin 
which is always united with the trusting in nnoertain riches (1 Tim. tL 
17), for who that did not tmst in them as a source of good, as a means 
of blessedness, would be so eager in their accumulation ? — ^he proceeds 
to show by a parable the folly of such trust, — how, though man is ever 
dreaming that these worldly goods are the source of happiness, and is 
thus drawn to trust in them, rather than in the living God, yet in truth 
they cannot constitute a man's blessedness. For, besides other reasons, 
that only is blessedness, which has in it security and endurance; but 
that earthly life, which is the necessary condition o^ drawing enjoyment 
out of worldly abundance, may come to an end at any moment, and then 
will ensue utter loss and destitution to him who has thus been laying up 
treasure for himself, instead of seeking to be rich toward Gk)d. 

" The ground cf a certain rich man brought forth plentifully V It 
was said long before, ^ The prosperity of fools shall destroy them" (Prov. 
i. 32), a truth to which this man sets his seal, for his prosperity ensnares 
him in a deeper worldliness, draws out the selfish propensities of his 
heart into stronger action.* In this respect how deep a knowledge of 
the human heart the warning of the Psalmist displays, " If riches increase, 
set not thy heart upon them." It might, at first sight, appear, that the 
time when we should be in chiefest danger of setting our heart upon 
riches, would be when we saw them escaping from our grasp, — ^perishing 

or, Riches will not lengthen his life. It may certainly be said in favor of this ex- 
planation, that it suite well enongh with the parable which follows, and it might 
pass, if it were this kind of flat morality which oar Lord were in the habit of fair 
colcaUng, or if M were ever in Scriptore degraded to this lower sense, and used 
to designate the mere sonlish life, the ^rvx^. It is much better to take 4 M here 
in that deeper sense, which in Scripture it has ever, as man's true life,— his bless- 
edness ; and then with Sholtz {Hb. d. Parabd vom VorwalUr, p. 79) to put a comma 
before and after iw rf vcpuro'c^iy rii4, and translate thus : When a man comes to 
have abundance {iw r. ir§piff. rii4), his life (his true life,— his blessedness) does not 
grow out of his wordly goods. Thus will be preserved all the force of the preposi- 
tion iKf expressing the springing up or the growing out of one thing fVom another 
(see Luke xvi. 9 ; Acte L 18 ; John iii. 6, 6 ; xviii. 86, at which last place the Lord 
asserts, his kingdom grows not out of an earthly root), and then the parable is 
brought in cofirmation. The sudden taking away of the rich worldling's goods, or 
which comes to the same thing, his sudden taking away fW>m them, shows that 
his life, his true blessedness, waf not from them,— that he had made a fearAil 
mistake in supposing that it was: since the very idea of blessedness involyes that 
of permanence, not of something that may slip fVom under a man's feet at any 
moment, wluch a happiness linked to a merely earthly life, and dependent upon 
the duration of that life, is ever liable to do; and then, at the conclusion of the 
parable, a glimpse of the true M ^^ opened to us as being a vAovrcur tls Oc^r, a 
life, a blessedness, which is eternal as the God upon whom it is built. 

* Ambrose : Dat tibi fhscunditatem Deus, ut aut yfaicat aut condemnet avail- 
tlam tuam. 

18 
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from under our hand. Bat all ezperienoe testifies the contrary,— thai 
earthly losses are the remedy for covetousness, while increase in worldly 
goods is that which chiefly provokes to it, serving, not as water to qaen<^ 
bat as fuel to augment, the fire :* " He that loveth silver shall not be 
satisfied with silver, nor he that loveth abundance with increase." (EcoL 
Y. 13.) Si Basil, in the opening of his noble sermon t apon this para- 
ble, observes : '' There are two manners of temptations, either afflictions 
torment the heart, as gold in the furnace, through the trial of fiuth work- 
ing patience, or often the very prosperities of life are too many in plaoe 
of other temptati%." But it seems a certain exaggeration when he ex- 
pluns, as many others have done, the following words, ^he thought 
mthin himself saying, What shaU I doP as though they were the 
utterance of one brought to sore straits and difficulties through the very 
abundance, for the sake of which others were envying him, — as though 
they were the anxious deliberations of one that was now at his wit's end, 
and knew not which way he should turn, who was in as painful perplex- 
ity through his riches as others are through their poverty.^ 

Bather, we should say, that the curtain b here drawn back, and we 
are admitted into the inner council-chamber of a worldling's heart, — 
rejoicing over his abundance, and realizing to the very letter the making 
^ provision for the flesh to fulfil the lusts thereof" As far as he may be 
said to be perplexed, this is his perplexity: ^^ J have no room where to 
bestow my fruits?^ It has been well answered to him, ^ Thou hast i^ams, 
— ^the bosoms of the needy, — the houses of the widows, — the mouths of 
orphans and of infants." ^ If he had listened to the prudent admonition 
of the son of Sirach (xxix. 12), " Shut up alms in thy storehouses," he 
would not have found his barns too narrow. To one thus ignorant where 



* Plutarch in his excellent little treatise, Hep/ ^iXowXovriast applies to the 
eovetous the line, 

T5 ^pfuucSp vov •Hjp y6aw /ac({o» woutf 

and the same truth is confessed in the Latin proverb : Avarum irritat pecunia, non 
satiat. Compare Seneca, Ad. Hdv., c. 11 ; and the fine Eastern tale of Abdallah, 
the camel-driver, has the same moral. See also Augustine, Serm, 60, c 4. 

t Ed. Bened., Paris, 1722, v. 2, p. 48 : and hi the new Paris reprint, v. 2, p. 60. 

% So Aug:ustine: Turbavit hominem copia plusquam inopia. And Grotias 
quotes in this view: CrescenUm sequitnr cura pecuniam. Thus too Gregory 
{Moral., L 15, c. 22) : O angustia ex satietate nata ! De ubertate agri angostatur 
animus avari. Dicens namque. Quid faciami profect6 indicat quia Totonun 
iuorum aff*ectibus pressus sub quodam rerum fasce laborabat. But Unger's is a 
better account of these words : Opulentum describit parabola dal^ deUberaniem. 

( Ambrose {De Nabuthe, c. 7) : Habes apothecas, inopum sinus, viduamm do- 
mus, ora in&ntium. There is much else that is excellent on this parable. OC 
AuGUsnKE^ Serm. 86, c. 9. 
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to bestow his gooda and so in danger of losing them, Augustine gives 
this earnest affectionate admonition : *< Qod desires not that thou shouldst 
lose thj riches, bat that thou shouldst change their place; he has given 
thee a counsel, which do thou understand. Suppose a friend should 
enter thj house, and should find that thou hadst lodged thy fruits on a 
damp floor, and he, knowing by chance the tendency of those fruits to 
spoil, whereof thou wert ignorant, should give thee counsel of this sort, 
saying, Brother, thou losest the things which thou hast gathered with 
great labor ; thou hast placed them in a damp place ; in a few days thej 
will eormpt; — And what, brother, shall I do? — Raise them to a higher 
room ; — ^thou wouldst listen to thy brother suggesting that thou shouldst 
raise thy fruits from a lower to a higher floor, and thou wilt not listen 
to Christ advising that thou raise thy treasure from earth to heaven, 
where that will not indeed be restored to thee which thou layest up, for 
he would have thee lay up earth that thou mayest receive heaven, lay up 
perishable things that thou mayest receive eternal."* 

This would have been hii wisdom, but he determines otherwise — not 
to provide thus for himself ^ bags which wax not old, a treasure in the 
heaven which faileth not" (ver. 33), but on the contrary, ^^ I will puU 
dawn my barns and build greater^ and there taill I bestow all my fruits 
and niygoods,^* " Observe," says Theophylact on these words, <^ another 
folly, — my goods, and my fruits, — ^for he did not count that he had these 
from God, else, as a steward of God, he would otherwise have disposed 
of them, but he counted them the products of his own labors, — ^wherefore 
separating them exclusively for himself, he said, my goods, and TTty fruits." 
Yet according to the world's judgment there was nothing sinful in all 
this ; his riches were fairly got,t and this makes the example the better 
to suit the present occasion. Nor yet was thefe any thing which the 
world condemns in the plans which he laid out for his future enjoyment, 
in the decent Epicureanism which he meditated ; ^^Itoiil say to my soul, 
Soulj thou hast much goods laid up for many years; takethine ease^eat, 
drink, and be merry P Having now at last, as he imagines, secured him- 
self against every thing that could disturb his felicity, he determines to 
rest from his labors, to enjoy that ease and quiet from which hitherto 
the anxious acquisition of wealth had hindered him ; like the rich man 
in another parable, to fare sumptuously every day. His plans of felicity, 
it may be observed, rise no higher than to this satisfying of the flesh, so 
that there is an irony as melancholy as it is profound in making him 
address this speech, not to his body, but to his soul — to that soul, which 

♦ Enarr, in Pt. xlviii. 9. Of. Enarr, in Pi. xxxvili. 6. 
t Aiig:u8tiDe {Serm. 178, c 2) : Non limite perturbato, non ipoUato paupere, noa 
lireiQaiveDto siinplice. 
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though thus oapable of being dragged down into the basest tervioe cf the 
flesh, imbodied and imbruted, was also capable of being infonned by the 
Divine Spirit, and of knowing and loying and glorifying God. 

He expects he shall thus nourish his soul ^for many f^ears" (see 
Sirao. v. 1), he boasts not merely of to-morrow, but of many years to 
come ; he expects, as Job did once, to multiply his days as the sand ; his 
felicity shall not soon come to an end, but to-morrow shall be as to-day, 
and much more abundant.* Compare with all this the words of the son 
of Sirach (xi. 18, 19), forming as they do a remarkable parallel : ** Theri 
is that waxeth rich by his weariness and pinching, and this is the pc^OB 
of his reward : whereas he saith, I have found rest, and now will eat eon- 
tinually of my goods ; and yet he knoweth not what time shall come upoh 
him, and that he must leave those things to others and die." Therefore 
deserves he the appellation of fool which immediately after is given him, 
^ But God said unto him, Thou fool, this night thy soul shall he required 
qfthee.^^ ** Thoufool,^^\ — this title is opposed to the opinion of his own 
prudence and foresight which he entertained, — " this nighty to the many 
years that he promised to himself^ — and that " «ou/," which he purposed 
to nourish and make fat, it is declared shall be inexorably ^ regmred^^ 
and painfully rendered up.| There is no need to inquire here, as hatr 
been sometimes done, in what way Gk>d spoke to the man, — ^whetl^er by 
a sudden presentiment of approaching death, by some strong alarm of 
couBcience, by some mortal sickness at this instant falling upon him, or 
by what other means. We are not to understand that in any of the&e 
ways God spake to him. It was not with him as with the BabyloLian 
king, while the word was in whose mouth there fell a voice fcon Leaven 



* Tertullian: Provenientibus fhictibus ampliationem horreoiom. et loDg» 
lecuritatis spatia cogitavit. 

t See a striking Epistle (the lOlst) or Seneca, on the sudden death of a rich 
acquaintance, where, among other things, ho says : Qulim stultuni est SBtatem dis- 
ponere ! ne crastin<\ quidem dominamur. O quanta dementia est, spes longas 
inchoantiom. Emam, SBdiflcabo, credam, oxigam, honores geram; torn demam 
lassam et plenam senectutem in otium referam. See, too, more than one of the 
Greek Epigrams expressing the same troth, that with all his heaping a man is not 
able (finis ampwaai fi4rpa wtpifftr^tpaj and this surely is what the Lord intends to 
affirm. Matt. vi. 27,— that no one can add to his term of life (rikiKia), for while 
many would fain so add to their length of lifb, who ever wanted to add to his 
stature 1 and it is not merely a great addition, such as a cubit, which he ooold not 
make, but the smallest, not even an inch, which would naturally be the thing ex- 
pressed, if that were the meaning. 

t Vitringa {Erkldr. d. Parab., p. 781) makes here an ingenious reference to 
1 Sam. XXV. 25, and observes that this rich fbol is the Nabal of the New Testa- 
ment : " As his name is, so is he : Nabal is his name, and Iblly is with him." 
Compare ver. 86-88, then with this ver. 20 of our parable. 
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telling him that the kingdom was departed from hioL . (Dan. iv. 31.) 
Here we are to rappose nothing of the kind, bat more awful still, that 
while those seonre deliberations which have been just described were 
going on in the thoughts of the man, this sentence was being determined 
in the counsels of God :* for it is thus that the Lord in heaven derides 
the counsels of sinners, seeing them in their vanity and folly, and know- 
ing how soon he will bring them to nothing.f Not as yet was there any 
direct communication between Qod and the man's soul — any message or 
warning concerning the near impending judgment, but even at the very 
moment when God was pronouncing the decree that the thread of his life 
should in a few moments be cut in twain, he was promising himself as 
confidently as ever the long spaces of an uninterrupted security. 

There is a force in the words, ^ shall be required ofthee^^ (with which 
we may compare Wisd. zv. 8, *^ His life which was lent him shall be 
demanded,") a fbrce which Theophylact well brings out : ^ For like piti- 
less exactors of tribute, terrible angels shall require thy soul from thee 
unwilling, and through love of life resisting. For from the righteous his 
soul is not reqfuked^ but he commits it to Qod and the Father of spirits, 
pleased and rejoicing, nor finds it hard to lay it down, for the body lies 
upon it as a light burden. But the sinner who has enfleshed his soul, 
and embodied it, and made it earthy, has prepared to render its divulsion 
from the body most hard : wherefore it is said to he required of him, as 
a disobedient debtor, that is delivered to pitiless ezactors."^ For he is 
notiis a ship, which has been long waiting in harbor, and joyfully when 
the signal is given lifts its anchor, and makes sail for the harbor of eter- 
nity, but like the ship which by some fierce wind is dragged from its 
moorings, and driven furiously to perish on the rocks. The mere world- 
ling is torn from the world which is the only sphere of delight which he 
knows, as the fabled mandrake was torn from the earth, shrieking and 
with bleeding roots. ^ ^ Tfien whose shall those things be which tJiou host 
provided V^ Solomon long before had noted this as constituting part of 
the vanity of wealth, and the eager pursuit after wealth, namely, the un- 
certainty to whom after death it would come, and of the use which the 
heir would make of it (Eceles. ii. 18, 19), ^ Yea, I hated all my labor 

* God mid to him this, in the words of Grotius, Non revehindo sed decernendo. 

t This will come out yet more strongly if with the hest manuscripts we read not 
(tke TOcatiTe i4p9w, bat the nominative i^pwf, Fool ! It is so in Lachmann's text 

X So on the other side, the Jewish doctors taught that the angcl Gabriel drew 
gently out with a kiss, the souls of the righteous fVom their mouths ; to something 
af which kind, the phrase so often used to express the peaceful departure of the 
Mhits, In osculo Domini obdormivit, must allude. 

^ See LuciAN^s inimitable dialogue, the sixteenth {OUaplus)^ Ibr a commentary, 
k its way, on these words ''shaU be ftptured^" as well as on thoae Which next follow. 
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which I hftd token under the sun, becauBe I should leaye it to the : 
that shall be after me : and who knoweth whether he shall be a wiae i 
or a fool 1" Compare Ps. zxzix. 6, " He heapeth up riches, and know* 
eth not who shall gather them." (Ecoles. ii. 26; Ps. zlix. 6-20; JoK 
X3cviL 16, 17.)* 

^ So is he that layeth up treasure for himself, and is not rich toward 
Gcdj" or, does not enrich himself toward God — ^for the two elauses of 
the Terse are parallel, and in the second not merely a stote or oonditioa, 
the being rich, but as in the first, an efibrt and endeavor, the making 
oneself rich, though in a manner altogether different, is assumed. • 8^ 
and God are here contemplated as the two poles between which the soul 
is placed, for one or other of which it must determine, and then make 
that one the end of all its aims and efforts. If for the first, then the man 
^ layeUi up treasure for himself,^ and what the end of this is, we have 
seen ; the man and his treasure, so far at least as it is his treasure, 
come to nothing together. He has linked himself to the perishable in 
his inmost being, and he must perish with it. His very enriching of 
himself outwardly, while that is made the object of his being, is an 
impoverishing of himself inwardly, that is, toward God and in those 
which are the true riches; for there is a continual draining off te 
worldly objects, of those affections which were given him that ihey 
might find their satisfying object in God ; where his treasure is, there 
his heart is also. Now the Scripture ever considers the heart as that 
which constitutes a man truly rich or poor. He that has do love of 
God, no large spiritual affections, no share in the unsearchable riches 
of Christ, no sympathies with his brethren, is in fact, ^ wretched and 
miserable, and poor and blind, and naked," and shall one day find out 
that he is so, however now he may say, ^^ I am rich and increased with 
goods, and have need of nothing:" he is poor towards God, he has 
nothing with God ; he has laid up in store no good foundation against 
the time to come. On the other hand, he only is truly rich, who is 
rich toward God — ^who is rich in God — who has made the eternal and 
the unchangeable the object of his desires and his efforts. He in €h>d 
possesses all things, though in this world he were a beggar, and for 
him to die will not be to quit, but to go to, his riches. t 

* So tbo Greek epigrammatist on the painfVil gatherer of wealth for others : 
Otros dirous fi4Kt<rffa voAvrp^roit iy\ fflfip\ois 

t 1 cannot give better what seems to me the true view of the passage than fai 
Cyprian's words addressed to the covetous {De Opere et Eleem.) : Obsedemnt ani- 
mum tuum sterilitatis tenebras, et reccdente inde lumine veritatis, camale pectus 
alta et profunda avaritie caligo cncavit: pecunin tun captivus et acrvus es, . . 
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ord haTiog thus war ned J^ft hgarCTB^against oovetousness, and 
JSow often it springs £^^Wd^|M providential care, 

'to teach them whereytSe^ may ^nd'tfiat'whioh shall be the best 
ative against all such' qver anxious thoughts for the future, name- 
the assurance of the loVe and care of a heavenly Father (ver. 22- 
I so that the connection is as close as it is beautiful, b^tw^dn this 
parable and the instructions which immediately follow. There is ulso, 
perhaps, in the words of ver. 24 a distinct reminiscence of the parable. 

■erras pecmdam, que te seirata non servat, patrimonimn comulas, quod te pon- 
dere sno grayiiw onlBrat: nee memfadsti quid Deus respondent diviti exuberantiom 
frnotuum copiami's^ta exultatione Jactanti . . . Quid diTitils tab solas Incabas 1 
qtd in pcBnam toain patrimonii tai pondus exaggeras; lU quo locufUUor smckU 
/meris^pmpmor D^Jias? See SuiciBR's 1%es, a. v. vXmir^m, 



XX. 
THE BARREN FIG-TREE 

Lnuziii. 6-0. 

Ths eagerness of men to be the first narrators of eyil tidings, an 
eagerness which can only spring from a certain secret pleasure in 
them,* though that be most often unacknowledged eyen to themsdyes, 
was perhaps what moyed some of those present to tell the Lord of a new 
outrage which Pilate had committed. These persons understood rightly 
that he was speaking, in the words which conclude the last chapter, of 
the seyere judgments which men bring upon themselyes through their 
sins : but, as is generally the manner of men, instead of applying these 
words to their own consciences, they made application of them only to 
others. Of the outrage itself, — ^which howeyer agrees well with the 
quarrel between Herod and Pilate (Luke zziii. 12), and might haye been 
either its cause or its consequence, — there is no historical notice. For 
it is little probable that the scattering or slaying by Pilate of some 
fanatical Samaritan insurgents, recorded by Josephus, which is here ad- 
duced by some of the early commentators, is the eyent referred to ; and 
it is something too bold a change, as Lightfoot obseryes, to make rebel- 
ling Samaritans of these sacrificing Oalilasans. Among the number- 
less atrocities with which the Romans exhausted the patience of the 
Jewish nation, and at length droye it into open resistance, it is nothing 
strange that this, which must haye been but a drop of water in the sea, 
should haye remained unrecorded. It is no more strange than that the 
slaughter of a few infants in a small country town like Bethlehem should 
find no place in profane history. The troublesome insurrectionary cha- 
racter for which the Galilaeans were noted,t ii^^y baye been the motiye 

* Two laDg:aages at least, bear melancholy witness to the existence of such a 
Ibeling, having a word to express this joy at calamities :— the Grerman, Schaden- 
freude ; and the Greek, ivixatp^KOKia. 

t The Galilieans are described by Josephos as industrious and brave ; but^ 
llioagh not in the least considered heretical like the Samaritans, by the other 
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or ezonBe for this outrage, which moat have been perpetrated at Jerusa- 
lem where alone saorifioes were offered. There is something significant 
in the language in which the slaughter of these Ghililsdans is narrated, 
— ^" whose blood PUate had mingled with their sacrifices." It is proba- 
ble from our Lord's reply, that the narrators urged this circumstance, 
or at least would haye had it understood, as a peculiar evidence of the 
anger of Gk)d against the sufferers. If men might haye been safe any* 
where or at any time, it would have been at the altar of Ood, and whUe 
in the act of offering sacrifices unto him. But here, they probably 
meant to infer, just as JoVs friends inferred some great guilt on his part 
from the greatness of his calamities, there must have been some hidden 
enormous guilt, which rendered the very sacrifices of these men to be 
sin, — ^not a propitiation of God, but a provocation, — so that they them- 
selves became piacular expiations, their blood mingling with, and itself 
becoming part o^ the sacrifices which they offered. 

But whether exactly this was what they meant or not, the Lord at once 
laid bare the evil in their hearts, rebuking the cruel judgments which they 
certainly had formed concerning those that perished ; ^ Suppose ye that 
these Galilseans were sinners above all the Ghililssans, because they suffered 
such things V* He does not deny that they were sinners, justly obnoxious 
to this or any other severest visitation from God, but he does deny that 
their calamity marked them out as sinners above all other of their fellow- 
countrymen ; and then he leads his hearers, as was ever his manner (see 
Luke xiiL 23; John xxi. 22), to take their eyes off from others, and to fix 
them upon themselves — ^^ Except ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish." 
Here, in these words, we are exactly taught how rightly to use the ca- 
lamities which befall others ; what Uieir significance is, as regards our- 
selves — ^that they are loud calls to an earnest repentance. For instead 
of exalting ourselves above and against the sufferers, as though we were 
more righteous than they, and on this account exempt from the like tri- 
bulations, we are on the contrary to recognize that whatever befalls an- 
other, might justly have befallen ourselves. So it will be ever felt by 
all who, not altogether ignorant of their own sinfulness, and of the holi- 
ness of God, apply any right measure to their own actual transgressions 

Jews, they were yet held in a certain degree of contempt by them, partly because 
their blood was considered leas pure, many heathens being mingled among them, 
whence their conntry is called " Galilee of the GentileB'' (Matt. iv. 15; see 1 Mace 
L 15, TaktXaia oXXo^^Xinr),— and partly because their fidth was considered by the 
Jewish doctors as less strictly orthodox (John vii, 52; see i. 46 ; Acts ii. 7), they 
In many observances departing fVom the Jewish tradition. They spoke a bad 
dialect (Matt. xxvi. 78), characterized particularly by a confhsion of gutturals, and 
a broad Syriac pronunciation, so as to give occasion to the stiangest mistakes, and 
often to be unintelligible to a native of Jerusalem. (See Liobtpoot's Cktfrograpk, 
CenLf c. 86, 87. 
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•gainst the law of GtKl Moreoyer, when we hate learned to eee ii 
ourselvee the bitter root of sin, we shall learn to acknowledge that what 
oyer deadly fruit it bears in another, it might hare home the same or 
worse, under like cironmstances, in ourselTes. But when this is felt^ it 
will be no longer possible to triumph orer the doom of any sinner. The 
thoughts of a man thus taught to know himself will hll back on his own 
life and on his own heart. He will see in the chastisement whidi has 
overtaken another, the image of the chastisement which might justly 
have oyertaken himself; he will see in it a message of warning addressed 
to himself For he will not deny, as neither does our Lord here deny, 
the intimate connection between sin and suffering, but it is the sin of 
the race which is linked with the suffering of the race — ^not, of neoeasity 
at least, the sin of the indiyidual with his particular suffering.* So 
&r from denying this connection, the more the Christian ocmsolenoe is 
developed in him, the more freely he will acknowledge it, the more doee 
and intimate will it appear. At eyery new instance of moral and phy- 
sical eyil which he encounters in a world which has departed from God, 
he will anew justify God as the Author of all good, eyen when he proyes 
himself negatively such, in the misery of man as he is a sinful creature 
separated from his God, as well as positively in the blessedness of man 
as he is redeemed and re-united with himself 

Our blessed Lord, to set the truth he would fain enforce yet more 
plainly before his hearers, himself brings forward another instance of a 



* Strauss {Leben Jcsu, v. 2, pp. 84-90) terms the faith in a connection between 
sin and suffering, a " vulgar Hebrew notion," fVom which this passage might at 
first sight appear to clear the Lord, but which such other passages as Matt ix. 2, 
John v. 14, lay again at his door, or that of his historians ; and says that this pas- 
sage and those are in contradiction to one another, and cannot be reconciled. He 
will not see, I know not whether in feigned or real blindness, that what Christ con- 
demns is this, the affirming that any man's particular calamity is the consequence 
of his particular sin. He affirms, all Scripture affirms, that the sum total of the 
calamity which oppresses the human race Is the consequence of the sum total of 
its sin ; nor does he deny the relation in which a man's actual sins may stand to 
his sufferings. What he docs deny is man's power to trace the connection, and 
therefore his right in any particular case, to assert such connection. And this, 
instead of being a " vulgar Hebrew notion," is one of the most deeply rooted con- 
victions in the universal human heart, witnessed for by the proverbs of all nations, 
inextricably entwined in all language— a truth which men may forget or deny in 
their prosperity, but which in the hour of calamity they are compelled to acknow« 
ledge — when this conAission is ever extorted ft-om them. Our sin hath found us 
out. Thus was it with Joseph's brethren; in the hour of their own afflicUons, 
they remembered their own sins : " We are verily guilty concerning our brother, 
.... therefore is this distress come upon us." (Gen. xlii. 21 ; cf. 1 Kin. xvii. 18; 
Judg. i. 7 i Acts xxviii. 4.) There are some excellent observations upon this sab* 
Ject in HENOSTENBiRa's AuiMenHe d, PerUateuckes^ v. 2, p. 677, seq. 
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■wift destmction overtaking many persons at once : — Those eighteen 
on whom the tower of Siloam* fell and slew them, think ye that thej 
were sinners above all men that dwelt in Jemsalemil?" Neither in this 
case were nnoharitable judgments to find place, as though these were 
sinners above all men, as though they owed a larger debtf to God than 
others. But while none were to attribute a preponderance of guilt to 
those who perished, yet here also, in these accidents, in this disharmony 
of outward nature, all were to recognise a call to repentance, partly as 
these swift calamities should convince them of the uncertain tenure of 
life, and how soon therefore the day of grace might be closed for them ; 
but chiefly as awakening in them a sense of consciousness of sin. For 
the discords of outward nature, storms and floods, earthquakes and pes- 
tilences, and so too all disasters such as that one here referred to, are 
parts of that curse, that subjection of the whole creation to vanity, con- 
sequent on the sin of man. All were to speak to sinners in the same 
warning language, — ^^ Except ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish." 
There is a force in the original word (oxravrMc), which our English ^ like* 
wise," from its frequent lax usage as a synonyme for '^ as well," fails 
to give. The threat is, that they shall literally in like vnse perish, in a 
manner similar to that in which these perished : for, as it has often been 
observed, the resemblance is more than accidental between these two 
calamities here adduced, and the ultimate destruction which did over- 
take the rebellious Jews, those who refused to obey the Lord's bidding, 
and to repent. As the tower of Siloam fell and crushed eighteen of the 
dwellers at Jerusalem, exactly so multitudes of its inhabitants were 
crushed beneath the ruins of their temple and their city ; and during 
the last siege and assault of that city, there were numbers also, who 
were pierced through by the Roman darts in the courts of the temple, 
in the very act of preparing their sacrifices, so that literally their blood, 
like that of these Gkililseans, was mingled with their sacrifices, one blood 
with another. 

These two calamities then are adduced as slight foretastes of the 
doom prepared for the whole rebellious nation. If the warning was 
taken, if they would even now bring forth fruit meet for repentance, that 

* This tower was, fVom its name, probably in the immediate neighborhood of 
the fountain of Siloam, though Josephus {Bell. Jud., 6. 7, 2) would seem to distin- 
guish a region of Siloam fVom the fountain bearing that name. Though the 
notices of Siloam are so numerous, both in the Scriptures and in the Jewish 
historian, modem topographers are altogether at issue concerning its true posi- 
tion. 

t Literally, " Think ye they were debtors above all men 1" a remarkable phrase, 
•elected fbr its peculiar fitness here, and with reference no doubt to chapter zlL 
58, 69. (Cf. Matt. v. 26 ; vi. 12 ; xviii. 24 ; Luke vii. 41.) 
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doom might still be averted: but if not^ if they refoBed to return, thei 
these calamities would in the end be headed up by that one great and 
final catastrophe, ^hioh would leave no room for repentance. In the 
meanwhile thej were to see in the fact that as yet the strokes descended 
upon them for warning, and not the stroke for ezeision, a proof of the 
long-suffering of God, not willing that any should perish : as Olshausen 
observes, — ^ the discourse of Jesus, severe and full of rebuke, is closed 
by a parable, in which the merciful Son of man again brings the side of 
grace prominently forward. He appears as the Intercessor for men before 
the righteousness of the heavenly Father, as he who obtains for them 
space for repentance. This idea of the deferring of the judgment of 
God, so to leave men opportunity to turn, runs through all the Holy 
Scripture ; before the deluge, a period of a hundred and twenty years 
was fixed (Gen. vL 3) ; Abraham prayed for Sodom (Gen. xviiL 24) ; the 
destruction of Jerusalem did not follow till forty years after the ascension 
of the Lord ; and the coming again of Christ is put off though the 
patience of God (2 Pei iii. 9)." 

This parable then is at once concerning the long-suffering and the 
severity of God ; it begins thus : ^A certain man had a fig-tree pianim 
in his vineyard?^ The vineyard here must be the world, and not, as in 
the parable of the Wicked Husbandmen, the kingdom of God ; in the 
midst of the world the Jewish people were set and appointed that they 
should bear much fruit, that they should bring much glory to God. 
(Deut. iv. 6.) Yet though the parable was directly pointed at them, it 
is also of universal application ; for as Israel according to the flesh was 
the representative of all and of each, who in after times should be elected 
out of the world to the privileges of a nearer knowledge of God, so is 
a warning herein contained for the Gentile Church and for every indi- 
vidual soul.* Indeed there is personal application made of the image 
which supplies the groundwork of the parable, by the Baptist (Matt iiL 
10), and of an image very nearly the same by Christ himself (John xv. 
2.) — The possessor of the fig-tree '•^came and sought fruit thereoTu" 
What is here parabolically related was on another occasion typically 
done in a kind of sermo realis by the Saviour ; "' seeing a fig-tree afur 
off, having leaves, he came, if haply he might find any thing thereon." 
(Mark xl 13.) But he then, as the master of the vineyard now, ^^found 



* Such application of it Ambrose makes (Exp. in Luc.j 1. 7, c 171) : Quod de 
Judaeis dictum, omnibus cavcndum arbitror, et nobis maxima ; ne fecundum 
Ecclesiae locum vacui meritis occupemus : qui quasi melogranata benedicti, fVuctus 
ferre debemus intcmos, fructus pudoris, ihictus coi\junctionis, fructus mutuie cari- 
atis et amoris, sub uno utero Ecclesiae matris inclnsi : ne aura noceat, ne grands 
iecuUat, ne aestus cupiditatis exurat, ne hnmoris imber elidat 
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MOMtf." Long since the prophets had upbraided their people, aud laid 
this charge against them, that though ordained to bring forth much fruit 
to the glory of Gk)d, they had fallen from their high calling, and brought 
forth either no firuit or bitter fruii (IsaL y. 2, 7 ; Jer. zr., and, if our 
version is to stand, Hos. z. 1.) 

There is a wonderful significance in the simple image running through 
the whole of Scripture, according to which men are compared to trees, 
and their work to fruit* — ^the fruit being the organic produce and evi- 
dence of the inner life, not something arbitrarily attached or fastened on 
from without. (Ps. i. 3 ; Jer. xvii. 8 ; John xv. 2, 4, 5 ; Rom. vii. 4.) 
It is a comparison which helps greatly to set forth the true relation be- 
tween faith and works, which relation is, in fact, just as plainly declared 
by our Lord, when he says, <*A good tree bringeth not forth corrupt 
fruit, neither doth a corrupt tree bring forth good fhiit" (Luke vi. 43), 
as by St. Paul in any of his Epistles. There are three kinds of works 
spoken of in the New Testament, which may all be illustrated from this 
image : first, good works, when the tree, being made good, bears fruit of 
ihe same character;! then deadiforkA^X such as have a fair outward 
appearance, but are not the living outgrowth of the renewed man — ^fruit, 
as it were attached and fastened on from without, alms given that they 
may be gloried in, prayers made that they may be seen, works such as 
were most of those of the Pharisees : and lastly, wicked works,§ when the 
corrupt tree bears fruit manifestly of its own kind. Here it is, of course, 
those good fruits which the tree is accused of not bearing : both the 
other kinds of fruit the Jewish nation abundantly bore. 

For ^^ three years" the master of the vineyard complains that he had 
oome seeking fruit, and in vain. Of these "three years" yerj msiXij 
explanations have been offered. Augustine understands by them the 
times of the natural law, — of the written law, — and now, at last, of 
grace. Theophylact ; " Christ came thrice, by Moses, by the prophets, 
and thirdly, in his own person ;" or, when application of the parable is 



* Benoel on MaU* vii. 16 : Fmctus est, quod homo, tonqaam arbor, ex bona 
vel mala indole soi, omnes interiores ftcaltates penneante, scatorit. Doctrina 
undecnnque compilata et ling^iuB alligatanon est finctiu : sod id omne quod doctor 
aliquis ex sao corde promit et profert, in sormone et actione, ceu qoiddam ex in- 
tima sua constitntione fluens, ut lac quod mater prsBbet ex se. See an admirable 
sermon by Augustine (Senn, 72) on the tree and its flmits, as setting forth the 
relation between a man and his works. 

t "^rya %mov (John vi. 28), iraX& tpya (Tit ii. 7), AyodJ^ tfrpi (1 Thn ii. 10), t^f 
wUrtms (1 Thess. i. 8). 

f "Zpya twcpd (Heb. ix. 14), and sometimes fpya y6ftov (Gal. ii. 16). 

^ 'n^pya wornpd (1 John iii. 12), fyyu rod mc4r9v$ (Rom. xiiL 12), t^t ^mpUs (Gal 
T. 19). 
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made to tho indiyidual, — in childhood, in manhood, in old age. Qkhan* 
sen thinks that they may refer to the three years of the Lord's open 
ministry npon earth ; but Grotins had already observed against this 
view, that if the three years are chronological, the one year more, which 
at the intercession of the dresser of the vineyard is granted to the tree, 
onght certainly to be chronological also, whereas not one, but forty years 
of grace were allowed to the Jews, before their final destruction. — ^ Cut 
it down" (see Isal v. 6, 6; Mati vii. 19; Luke xix. 41-44), ««%• 
cumber^ it the ground?" St. Basil beautifully observes the love wluoh 
breathes even in the threatenings of Gbd. " This," he says, ^ is peculiar 
to the clemency of God toward men, that he does not bring in punish- 
ment silently or secretly ; but by his threatenings first proclaims then 
to be at hand, thus inviting sinners to repentance." There is a blessed 
sense in which that word of the Greek proverb, ^ The feet of the avenging 
deities are shod with wool," to express the noiselessness of their approach^ 
is not true. Before the hewing down begins, the aze is laid at the root 
of the tree (Mati iii. 10), laid there, as prompt and at hand for immedi- 
ate use, though as yet no blow has been struck ; but laid there also, that 
if possible, this sign of what is threatened may avert the actual fulfil- 
ment of the threat-t (2 Ghron. zxxiil 10.) The << cumbering"^ the 

* We have miascd the *' oho " here {bnerl k a I -rijr y^w luerapyu) ; which is 
really the key-word of the sentence : Wherefore should the tree stand, when, be- 
sides heing itself barren, it also iiyures the soil in which it is sot 1 The Volgate 
has held it fast : Ut quid etiam terram occupat 1 and in De Wettc's German trans- 
lation : AVarum macht er auch noch das Land unfhichtbar 'S Gregory the Greet 
{Horn. 81 in Evang.) shows that it had not escaped him : Postquam enim se per- 
didit, qusercndum est cur et alios prcmat. And Bcngel : Non mod6 nil prodest, 
ud etiam laticem avertit, quern e terr& sucturss erant vites, et soles interpellate et 
spatium occupat. 

t Augustine : Si damnare vellet, taceret. Nemo volens ferire dicit, Observa ; 
and Ghrysostom has the same thought {De Pasnit, Horn. 7, ad flnem) : 'AvciXti rV 
Tifwpiay tya ^iywfity r^y wtTpw Trjs ri/Mtplas * ^fiu r^ X^y, tra fiii KokJurp r^ fyy^. 
We have a parallel, Heb. vi. 7, 8. The earth which bearcth thorns and briers is 
there described as KoxApoi iyyisj but though thus " nigh unto cursing," the curse 
has not lighted on it yet;— it is foreannounced, that so it may not arrive. 

f The word is not altogether adequate ; nor is it very easy to see what induced 
to its selection. It first appears- in Tyndale's translation. In the Geneva, ** Why 
keepeth it the ground barren 1" takes its place, but it reappears in the authorized 
version. Doubtless the verb, to comber (cognate with the German kummem), had 
a stronger and more extensive sense in early English than it has retained in later 
use, but mainly the sense of harassing or annoying. Like the occupat of the Vul- 
gate, which is evidently too weak, it fiiils to give us the jccrrcyyci (=^ipy^r, or iitfy^w 
voi«<) of the original. Impedit, which appears to have been in the old Italic, it 
better, for the tree is charged not merely with being negatively, but positively 
evil; it marred and mischief^ the soil beneath and around it. Gregory the 
Great : Stat desuper arbor iufhictuosa, et subtus terra sterilis Jaoet InthictaoMe 
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groond implies Bomeihing more than that it occupied the place which 
might have been filled by another and a fruit-bearing tree ; the barren 
tree injured the land, spreading injurious shade, and drawing off to itself 
the fatness and nourishment which should have gone to the trees that 
would have made a return. Thus, like this fig-tree, the Jewish Church 
not merely did not itself bring forth fruits of righteousness, but it 
injured the ground in which it was planted. Through them the name 
of Ood was blasphemed among the Gentiles (Rom. iL 24) ; they hindered 
the spread of the knowledge of God among other nations, through the 
mischievous influences of their pride and hypocrisy (Matt xxiii. 13. 15) ; 
even as it is true of every individual sinner, that he is not merely unprofit- 
able to God, but has a mischievous influence ; by his evil example, by his 
corrupt maxims, he is a hindrance and a stumbling-block to others in the 
way of their attainment of salvation. 

The dresser of the vineyard, who pleads for the tree, and would, if it 
might be, avert its doom, saying, '< Lc/rd, let it alone this year aho^^ is 
manifestly the Son of God himself, the Intercessor for men (Job xxxiii 
23 ; Zech. 1. 12 ; Heb. viL 25) ; yet not as though the Father and the 
Son had different minds concerning sinners, — as though the counsels of 
the Father were wrath, and of the Son, mercy ; for righteousness and 
love are not qualities in him, who is Bighteousness and who is Love ; — 
they cannot, therefore, be set one against the other, since they are his 
essential being. Yet, on the other hand, we must not, while escaping 
this error, fall into the opposite, letting go the reality of God's wrath 
against sin, — the reality of the sacrifice of Christ, not merely on the side 
with which it looks towards men, but also on the side with which it looks 
towards God ; the death of Christ was really a propitiation of (}od, not 
merely an assurance of G^d's love towards sinners. The way of escape 
from both these errors is shown to us in those words : '^ the Lamb slain 
from the foundation of the world" (Rev. xiiL 8); "foreordained before 
the foundation of the world" (1 Pet. i. 20). The sacrifice, though of 
necessity outwardly brought to pass in time, " now manifest in these last 
times for you," yet took place in the purpose of him who offered, and of 



arboris desuper umbra denaatur, et solis radius ad terram descendero nequaquam 
permittitor. Corn, a Lapide ; Terram inertem et sterilem reddit, tom umbra sua 
torn radicibus suis, quibus succum tente vicinis vitibus eripit et pneripit. Even 
10 we have in Shakspeare :~ 

** The noisome weedi that without profit rack 
The Boil'f feitilltj from wholesome floweie." 

The iK'ord nwra^r^lv is a very fkyorite one with St. Paul, occurring no less than 
twenty-six times in his Epistles ; and only here besides in the N. T. We have 
Vy«^ and ht^fwwt Joined together, 2 Pet i. 8. See SuiCEa's TIef., s. t. 
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liim who accepted it, before all time, or rather, out of time; so that we 
must not conceive of man as eyer not contemplated by €k>d in Christ: 
there was no change in God's mind concerning the sinner,* beeanse he 
who beholdetfa the end from the beginning, had beheld him from the first 
as reconciled and re-constituted in his Son. (Rom. xyL 25, 26.) In 
this view we may consider the high priestly intercession of Christ as 
having found place and been effectual even before he passed from earth 
into the heavens, — ^before he had carried his own blood into the truly 
Holy of holies tf for to that intercession all the longnraffering of Ood 
toward sinners is to be referred ; — ^^ The earth and all the inhabitants 
thereof are dissolved ; I bear up the pillars of it." (Ps. Izxv. 3.) Borne 
of the Fathers see here allusion also to the intercessory work, which the 
Church, in its healthy members, is ever carrying forward on behalf of 
its sick members, or that of the Church for the world.| No doubt sudi 
intercession is always going forward, and has a real worth before Ood 
(Gkn. zviii. 23-33 ; Exod, zxxii. 11 ; Job zliL 8; 1 Sam. ziL 19, 23; 2 
Kin. xix. 24; Jer. zv. 1 ; 1 Tim. ii 1-4; Jam. v. 14-18; 1 John v. 16), 
and such need not here be of necessity excluded ; but at the same time, 
it seems simpler and more satisfactory, with Theophylact and others, to 
refer this primarily to that one Intercessor, on whose intercession that 
of all others must ultimately rest. It is plain, too, that he must be 
meant, for the pleader now is the same who but for this pleading should 
have executed the sentence. But to him only, to whom all judgment is 
committed, could the command have been given, " CutU dotvn?^ Cer- 
tainly it would not have been given to men ; for if to any beside him, it 
must have been to the angels. (Matt. xiii. 29, 30.) 

As he pleads for men, not with the purpose that they may coHitinue 
m their sins with impunity, but obtains that their sentence may for a 
while be suspended to see if they will turn and repent, so the vine- 
dresser here pleads for the barren tree, not that it may be suffered to 
stand for ever, though it continue in barrenness (for on the contrary he 
consents to its doom, if it thus continue unfruitful, as "a doom righteous 



♦ Augustine {Serm. 264, c. 2) : Interpellat mi9ericors misericordem. Qui enim 
86 volebat exhibere misericordem, ipse sibi opposuit intcrccssorum. 

t Cocceius and his followers, as is well known, laid much stress on the distinc- 
tion between the irdpttrts (Rom iii. 25) and the &^c<nr kfia^tSiv, The first, the 
pretervaXssxon of sins through the forbearance of God, they said was what the Son 
obtained for men till he had actually come in the flesh, and then ensued the &^<rif , 
or entire remission, the last going along with the gift of regeneration, exclusively 
the prerogative of the New Covenant. 

X As Augustine {Serm. 110, c 1) : Qui intcrcedit colonus est omnis sanctos, qui 
intra Ecclesiam orat pro iis qui sunt extra Ecclesiam. 
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and good) ;* but he asks for it one year of grace, to see if it will yet do 
better : ^^ If it bear fruit. toell;\ and if not, then after that thou shall 
cut it doton?^ DariDg this year he ^ A« will dig aJbaut it and dung it^^ 
that is, he will hollow out the earth from around the stem of the tree, 
and afterwards fill up the hollow with manure ; as one may often see 
done now to the orange-trees in the south of Italy4 By these appliances 
is signified that multiplication of the means of grace, which in Gk)d'i 
dealing with men, we may so often observe to find place at the last mo- 
ment, — ^before those means are withdrawn for eyer. Thus, before the 
flood, they had Noah, a ^ preacher of righteousness," — ^before the great 
eatastrophes of the Jews, they had among them some of their .nost emi- 
nent prophets, as Jeremiah before the taking of Jerusalem by the Chal- 
dsean?,— and before its final destruction, they enjoyed the ministry of 
Christ and of his apostles. To this last, no doubt, allusion is hero more 
immediately made, to that larger, richer supply of grace, — that freer out- 
pouring of the Spirit, which was consequent on the death, and resurrec- 
tion, and ascension, of the Lord. So Theophylact explains this digging 
about and manuring the hitherto unfruitful tree : ^ Though they were 
not made better by the law and the prophets, nor yielded fruit of repent- 
ance, yet will I water them by my doctrines and passion ; it may be, 
they will then yield fruits of obedience." No doubt if the history of 
men's lives were writ as large as the history of nations and of churches, 
and could we, therefore, read the history of those as plainly as of these, 
we should oftener perceive that what is true of the last is also true of 
the first : we should mark critical moments in men's lives to which all 
the future was linked, on which it vras made altogether to depend, — 
times of gracious visitation which it was of the deepest importance to 
know, and not to sufier to escape unobserved and unimproved. Such a 
time of visitation to the Jewish people was the Lord's ministry in the 
midst of it (Luke six. 42) ; then was the digging about and manuiing 
the tree which had been so long barren. But it abode in its barrenness, 
— its day of grace came to an end ; and, as here is threatened, it was 
inexorably cut down. We may observe, however, that in the parable our 
Lord does not actually affirm that the tree will certainly continue un- 
fruitful to the last, but suggests the other alternative as possible ; ^ If 



* TTith a plaj on the words, Anguine {Serm. 110, c. 4) : Dilata est seeuris^ 
noli csso secure; and elsewhere, Distolit securim, non dedit securiialem. 

t We have the same suspended sense, with cS, or some word similar, understood, 
Luke zxii. 42. 

\ For a useAil spiritual application of the words, see AnonsTms, Serm, 264 and 
110, c 1 : Sordes cultoris, dolores sunt peccatoris. Cf. Ambrose, De PmnU, L 2, 
cl. 
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it bearfruitj vM?^ For ihiui the door of repenttnoe ib left open to all; 
they are warned that they are not shut np, ezoept indeed by thdr own 
eril will, in unbelief and hardness of heart|* that it is they only them- 
selres who make ineritable their doom. 

* Botemnaller iAUe and Ntue MorgenUmd, t. 6, p. 187) qnotes fhnn an Arabfan 
writer the following receipt for cnring a palm-tree of barrenneaB. *< Thoa muat 
take a hatchet, and go to the tree with a friend, nnto whom thoa sayest, I will cot 
down thia tree, for it la mifroitftiL He anawera. Do not so, this year it wHI cer- 
tainly bear frxdt. Bat the other aaya, It moat needs be,— it moat be hewn down; 
and gives the stem of the Izee three blows with the back of the hatchet Bat the 
other restrains him, crying. Nay, do it not, thoa wilt oertdnly have frnit from it 
this year, only have patience with it, and be not orer-haaty in catting it down ; if it 
still reftises to bear frait, tfaea cat it down. Then will the tree that year be cer- 
tainly froitftd and bear abandantly." The same stoty is to be fonnd in BncKXBT^s 
Brakmaniteke Erzakhi/ngenj so that itwoald appear wtjielynread in the East; also 
inS-nsSACT's CkmL .Afiafe,T.2,p.879; and in the eoUc^H^K «r«mcts DtJk 
Aiufje^ entitled GtopotUem. 



XXI. 

THE GREAT SUPPER. 

Luo ziy. 15-24. 

It is not worth while to repeat the arguments which seem to prora 
bejond the shadow of a doubt, that this parable, and that recorded at 
Matt xxii. 2, are entirely dijGferent, spoken upon different occasions, 
and with (partially) different aims. On the present occasion, the Lord 
had been invited to eat bread at the house of one of the chief of the 
Pharisees. (Yer. 1.) Much happened at this meal, which was proba- 
bly no common meij, but an entertainment prepared with much cost and 
expense, and at which many, and it is likely, guests of consideration, were 
present This would seem probable for many reasons ; there were con- 
tests among the guests for precedency, or at least a silent, but not un« 
observed or unrebuked, attempt on the part of some to select for them- 
selves the places of honor and dignity.* (Yer. 7.) Then again, in 
the Lord's address to his host, in which he points out to him a more ex- 
cellent way of hospitality (ver. 12), it would seem implied that at that 
feast were present many of his kindred and richer neighbors-HSiuch a 
supposition adds much force to the admonishment And yet further, 
our Saviour so often borrowed the images of his parables from that which 
was actually at the moment present before his eyes and the eyes of his 
hearers — ^that his speaking of a certain man having made a great supper, 
would seem to indicate that this also at which he was now sitting was 
no ordinary, but rather some costly and numerously attended enter- 
tainment 

The circumstances out of which the parable immediately grew were 
these : one that sat at the table with him, after hearing some of the grar 
dions words that proceeded out of his mouth, could not help exclaiming, 

* This snateliiiig at the first places Is adduced by Tbeophrsstas (Clor. 21) as 
•n example of the /Mc^sfcXari/Mi*. See also Bmkkb's CkankiM^ v. 1, p. 427. 
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oertainly not in the spirit of mockery, rather in approval and admira* 
tion, ^ Blessed is he that shall eat bread in the kingdom of God i" Bat 
how, it may be asked, eame the Lord's last words, "Then shalt be 
recompensed at the resurrection <^ the just," to elicit exactly this obaer 
yation ? what natural connection was there between the t^o, for such a 
eonnection is eyidently marked in the narrative 1 When we keep in 
mind the notions then current among the Jews concerning the resurrec- 
tion of the just, or, which was the same thing, the open setting up of the 
kingdom of God, — that it would be ushered in b^ a great and glorious 
festival,* of which all the members of that kingdom should be partakers, 
it is at onee easy to perceive how this man's thoughts, a man it might be 
with certain favorable dispositions towards the truth, but of a carnal 
mind like the most of his countrymen, should have passed on from the 
resurrection of the just, of which Jesus spake, to the great festival which 
was to accompany that resurrection, or rather, should have interpreted 
the Lord's words, when he spake of the recompense that would then be 
given to the merciful, as meaning participation in that festival Hia 
exclamation, '^ Blessed is he that shall eat bread in the kingdom of God !" 
might be unfolded thus ; ^ Blessed is he that shall share in the recom- 
pense whereof thou e^eakest, in the reward which shall be given 
at the resurrection of the just." His words are an earthly way of say- 
ing, '^ Blessed and holy is he that hath part in the first resurrection !" It 
is likely from the warning conveyed in the parable, which we are told 
was particularly, though we cannot suppose exclusively, addressed to 
him, that he spoke these words with a very easy and comfortable assur- 
ance that he should make one of those that should thus eat bread in the 
kingdom of God. He, as a Jew, as a member of the elect nation, had 
been invited to that great feast of God ; that was all which he paused to 
consider ; and not whether he had truly accepted the caU, or, on the 
contrary, bad suffered carnal desires and lusts to keep him away from 
rightly embracing it ; certainly he had not at all considered whether in 
the refusal to enter into that higher spiritual life of the Gt)spel, to which 
Christ was now inviting him, there was not involved his own ultimate 
rejection from the heavenly festival, t For his warning, and for the 
warning of all like-minded with him, the parable was spoken. 

" A certain man made a great supper. ^^ Many have said, " a supper ^^ 
because as a supper takes place at evening, so it was in the evening of 



* See Eisenmenqer's Entdeckt. Judenikvm^ y. 2, p. 872, seq.— Augustine warn- 
iDg against a carnal interpretation, exclaims concerning this snpper : Noli pararo 
(knees, sed cor. 

t Augustine {Serm. 112, c. 6) : Quasi in longinqua iste suspirabat, et ^Me Panis 
ante ilium discumbebat. 
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lime, the last hour (1 John ii. 18 ; 1 Cor. x. 11), that Ohrist came, and 
invited men to the fulness of Gospel blessings. But this is pressing the 
word of the original* too far, which is of yery wide and fluctnating use : 
a great feast, and nothing more, is signified. Men's relish is so little, 
their desire so faint for the things heayenly, therefore are they present- 
ed to them under such inviting images as this, that if possible they may 
be stirred up to a more earnest longing after them.t — ^And badeX 
manif^ — these were the Jews, and the latter parts of the parable oblige 
OB to understand by those bidden, not so much the entire nation, as those 
who might be taken for the peculiar representatives of the theocracy, 
the priests and the elders, the scribes and the Pharisees, in opposition to 
the publicans and sinners, and all the despised portions of the people. 
Those other as claiming to be zealous for the law, to be following after 
righteousness, seemed as it were to be pointed out as the first who 
should embrace the invitation of Christ The maker of the feast ^ sent 
his servant at supper 4imey to say to them that were bidden^ Come^for all 
things are now ready." Some will have that the guests, in needing thus 
to be reminded that the hour of supper had arrived, already began to 
show how slightly they esteemed the invitation ; but this is a mistake, 

* Accvyoy, which, as is well known, originall7,~At least in the time of Homer, 
—meant the momiog, in opposition to the evening, meal, and as little indicates 
the time when the meal was made as does the Latin coena. Or even granting that 
Mwpop in the later Greek of the New Testament had come to signify the evening 
meal, yet still its being the chief and most important meal in the day, was naturally 
what caused it here to be selected, and not the accidental drcmnstance of its 
being celebrated towards evening. 

t A sermon by Gregory the Great {Horn, 86 in Evmng.) on this parable begins 
beaatifUlly thus : Hoc distare inter delicias corporis et cordis solet, quod corporales 
deliciiB c6m non habentur, grave in se desiderimn aooendont; cikm verb habitie 
ednntor, comedentem protinus in fkstidium vertunt. At contra spiritales delidsB, 
daa non habentur, in fastidio sunt : c^m ver6 habentur, in desiderlo ; tant&qne a 
oomedente amplius esuriuntur, qnant& et ab esuriente amplins comedmitar. In 
iUis appetitus placet, experientia displicet ; in istis appetitns vilis est, et experientia 
magis placet. 

% KoXcIr, like the Latin vocare, is the technical word for the inyiting to a festi- 
val. (Matt xxii. 8 ; John ii. 2 ; 1 Cor. x. 27.) It is also the word which St. Paul 
uses to express the union of an outward word bidding, and an inward Spirit draw- 
ing, whereby (rod seeks to bring men into his kingdom. The answering word in 
St John is iKic6ttw (vi. 44 ; xii. 82). They have both their peculiar fitness, in that 
both express how the power brought to bear on man's will is a moral power, and 
man a moral being, capable, though called, of not coming. If he chooses, — of resist- 
ing the attraction that would draw him, if he will. This attraction or bidding, out- 
ward by the Word, inward by the Spirit, is the icKn^is hyia (2 Tim. i. 9), jc^^r r6£ 
Stov (Rom. xi. 29), leX^irif iwovpwlos (Heb. iii. 1), ^ Kiw icX^ir (PhiL iU. 14),— 
which last is not the callmg to a height, but the cidling from a height; not, as wa 
have it, the " kigk calling," but " the calliag from «a ^kT 
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as it has been already observed that sueb was the usual eustmii ; ani 
their contempt of the honor done them, and their negleot of their word 
giyen, — for we must suppose they had accepted the invita^on before,— 
is first testified by their excuses for not appearing at the festival — ^There 
was, beyond a doubt, in the world's history a time, when more than any 
other it might be said ^^aU things are now ready ^^ a fulness of time,* 
which, when it was arriyed, and not till then, the kingdom of heayen 
was set up, and men inyited, the Jew first, and afterwards the Ckntile, 
to enter into it The seryant who is sent to bid the guests is not^ as 
Theophylact assumes, our blessed Sayiour himself who " took the form 
of a seryant," and might therefore be aptly represented under this name. 
Nor yet can we include under this single seryant, the prophets of the 
old coyenant, for it is not till "' all things are now readf/^ that this ser- 
yant is sent forth. He represents then not the heralds who went before 
the king, but those who accompanied him, preachers, eyangelists, and 
apostles, all who, reminding the Jews of the prophecies that wont before 
concerning the coming kingdom of Gk)d and their share in that king- 
dom,t bade them now enter on the enjoyment of those good things, which 
were no longer good things in the distance, but now actually present 

'' And they aU tvith one consent^* X (or, out of one mind or spirit) 
'^ began to make excuse."^ Whether there is any essential difference 
between the excuse which the first guest offers, and that offered by the 
second, whether by these are represented hindrances different in their 
nature and character which keep back different men from Christ, or that 
both would alike teach us the same general lesson, that the loye of the 
world takes away from men a desire after and a relish for heayenly 
things, it is not easy to determine. ' I should imagine there was a dif- 
ference, as I have already incidentally suggested, in speaking of the 
cognate parable in St. Matthew. Perhaps the first who said, " / have 
bought a piece of ground, and I must needs go and see it," repre- 

* Theophylact has here a remarkable comparison ; he has remarked the height 
to which the wickedness of the world had reached at the time of the Saviour's 
coming, and goes on : ^Cia^tp y^ r64nifia tvwXw ira2 jour^ct IcM'iy, ci tarpoi wdrra 
rhf votnfphif xvf^i^ ^«/»J{«, cl^* othw rAf ^^apfiwetlas iirdyovaip, olh»t koL T^^r iifut^iur 
tSti wdma t& olxfia iwrnis tOri iwii^i^eur^atj clra rhtf l^iyw UerfUnf hrAAmi t^ 

^JiplAOKOV. 

t Augustine : Qui sunt invitati, nisi per pnemissoe vocati prophetas 1 
% Vt^firiSj KopSlas, or some similar word, must be SQQplied ; and such, as mark- 
ing the oneness of spirit out of which all the refhsals proceeded, would, I think, 
be better than ^tnif, which some propose. 

^ napatTM^cu is used for recusare and ezcusare ; for the first, Acts xxv. 11 ; for 
the second at ver. 19 of this parable, where lx« M< inppnitUyor is rather a Latin 
phrase (habeas me ezcusatum) than a Greek one. *Ewaum» r^p KX^ir would be 
the more classic phrase for declining an invitatioD. 
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ieaifl those who are elate of heart through aoqoired poesessions. He ii 
going to see his ground, not exactly in ^e spirit of Ahab when he visit- 
ed the yinejard which he had taken by violence, for there is no guilt 
of the sort, and it makes much for the earnestness of the warning con* 
vejed in the parable, that there is no such attributed, to any of the 
guests, that none are kept away by any oocupation in itself sinM — and 
yet all become sinful, because they are allowed to interfere with higher 
objects, because the first place, instead of a place merely subordinate, 
18 given to them. But he is going to see his possession that he may 
gloiy in it, as Nebuchadnezzar gloried when he vralked in his palace 
and said, ^ Is not this great Babylon that I have built ... by the might 
of my power, and for the honor of my majesty?" (Dan. iv. 30.) 
While in him then it is ^the lust of the eye and the pride of life" 
which are indicated as the things keeping him from Christ, with the 
second guest it is rather the care and anxiety of business which fill 
his soul ; he has made an important purchase, and cannot put off for a 
ringle day the trial of how it is likely to turn out;* ^^ I have b&ught 
fivf\ yoke of oxen, and I goto prove them." He is one who is getting 
what the other has already got. 

If in these two it is the pride and the business, in the last it is the 
pleasure, of the world that keeps him from Christ '^ See you not that 
I have a feast of my own? why trouble me then with yours? / have 
married a wife, and therefore I cannot comc^i The other two, even 
while they plead their excuses, are themselves conscious that they are 
hardly valid, so that they add out of a sense of this their insufficieney, 
^ I pray thee have me excused." But this one accounts that he has a rev 
son peifectly good, why he should not attend, and troubles not himself 
therefore, to make a courteous denial, but bluntly refuses.^ As there 
was an ascending scale of contumacy in the bearing of the guests in the 
other parable (Matt xxii.), some making light of the message, others 

* So Augustine {Serm. 112, c. 2) : In villa empU, dominatio notatur ; ergo su- 
perbia castlgatur, yitium malum, yitium primum. His mystical explana- 
tion of the things which kept away the second guest is less satisflictory, but this if 
as true as beautifhl : Amor rerum terrenarum, viscum est spiritalium pennarum. 
Ecce concnpisti, hsBsisti. Quis tibi dabit pennas, ut columbsB, quando volabis abi 
Ter6 requiescas, quando hie ubi mali hnsisti, perversa requiescere voluisti 1 Ct, 
Enarr. in Ps. czxxriii. 10. 

t The number need not perplex us, as Eiyah (1 Kin. xix. 19) found Elisha 
ploughing with twelve yoke of oxen. As a bullock unaccustomed to the yoke 
would be nearly useless, the trial of the oxen was very needfVil, and was probably 
to find place before the purchase was finally concluded. 

% On the same grounds Croesus wduld excuse his son from the great hunting 
party {Herod. 1. 1, c. 86) : VtSya/iSt tc ydp ^ori, jcal ruurd pI ww ft/Xti. 

( Bengel : Hie excusator, qu6 spedosiorem et honestioram Tidetor habere eau* 
•am, e6 est ceteris importonior. 
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UlliDg the messengers, so is it here. It is true that in none does the 
evil grow to such an enormous height as there, jet still is there this 
same ascending scale. The first would be veiy glad to come, if only it 
were possible, if there were not a constraining necessity keeping him 
awaj. It is a needs be, so at least he describes it, so he would have it 
no doubt represented to the maker of the feast The second alleges no 
such constraining necessity, but is simply going apon sufficient reason 
in another direction ; yet he too, at the same time, prays to be excused. 
The third has plans of his own, and says outright ^ / connoe come." 
According to the Levitical law, this reason of his would have heesk a 
sufficient one why he should not have gone to the battle (Deut xziv. 5J^ 
but it is none why he should not come to the feast* 

In what remarkable connection do the words, put into the mouth of 
the guests, stand with the declaration of the Saviour which presently after 
follows, ^' If any man come to me, and hate not his fether, and mother, 
and wife, and children, and brethren, and sisters, yea, and his own life 
also, he cannot be my disciple ;"t and how apt a commentary on the 
parable is supplied by the words of St Paul, ^ This I say, brethren, the 
time is short ; it remaineth that both they that have wives be as though 
they had none, and they that weep as though they wept not, and they 
that rejoice as though they rejoiced not, and they that buy as though they 
possessed not, and they that use this world as not abusing it" (1 Cor. 
vii. 29-31), since it was not the having — ^for they had nothing which it 
was not lawful for men to have — ^but the unduly loving these things, 
which proved their hindrance, and ultimately excluded them from the 
feast 

The servant returns and declares to his lord the ill success which he 
has met — how all have excused themselves from coming— even as hitherto 
it is probable that in no single instance had any one of the spiritual 
chiefs of the Jewish nation attached himself openly, and without reserve, 
to Christ, so that they could say, " Have any of the rulers or of the Phari- 
sees believed on him?" (John vii. 48.) " TAenJ the master of the 
house being angry, said to his servant. Go out quickly into t/te streets and 
lanes oftJie city, and bring in hither the poor, and the maimed, and the 
haltj and the blind.^^ In these words there would seem a distinct remi- 

* Gerhard g^ivcs well the three hindrances in thiee words, Digfnitates, opes, to- 
Inptates ; and in the old monkish rhymes there is evidently an interpretation of 
them intended, something simihir to that given ahove : 

Uxor, Tilla, bores, coeoam clauMre vocatis ; 
Mundus, cura, caro caBlum daosere renatis. 

t Of all the excuses made by the invited guests, Bengel weU says : His omnibus 
mederi poterat sanctnm illud odium, ver. 26. 
t Ambrose : Poet divitnm resupina fiistidia. 
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Bifoenoo of the precept which Christ just before had given to him at 
whoee table he was sitting ; <<Call then the poor, the maimed, the lame, 
the blind." (Yer. 13.) He would encourage him to this bj showing 
him that it is even thus with the great Giver of the heavenly feast. He 
eaUs the spiritually sick, the spiritually needy ; while the rich in their 
own virtues, in their own merits, at once exclude themselves and are ex* 
duded by him, he calls these poor to sit down at his table. The people 
who knew not the law, and whom the Pharisees accounted cursed — ^the 
despised and outcasts of the nation, the publicans and sinners, they should 
enter into the kingdom of God, before the great, the wise, the proud,— 
before those who said they saw, — ^before those who thanked God they 
were not as other men, — ^before those who counted that they had need 
of nothing. 

Hitherto the parable has been historic, now it passes on to be pro- 
phetic, for it declares how God had a larger purpose of grace than could 
be satisfied by the coming in of a part and remnant of the Jewish peo- 
ple, — ^that he had prepared a feast, at which more shall sit down than 
tbey, — that he has founded a Church, in which there would be room for 
Gentile as well as Jew, — ^that those, too, should be ^ fellow-citizens with 
the saints, and of the household of God." It is not that this is explicitly 
declared in the parable, for the time was not yet for unfolding plainly the 
great mystery of the calling of the Gentiles ; but it lay wrapt up therein, 
and, like so much else in Scripture, biding its time. The servant 
returning from the accomplishing of his second mission had said, ^^Lordj 
U is done as thou hast commanded, and yet there is rann," — ^whereupon, 
since grace will endure a vacuum as little as nature,^ he receives a new 
commission, ^ Go out into the highioays and hedges, and compd them to 
come in, thai my house m>ay heJiUed?^ If those in the streets and the 
lanes cfthe city are the most abject of the Jews, the meaner, the more 
ignorant, the more sinful, then those without the city — ^which city will 
here hi the symbol of the theocracy — those in the country round, those 
wmndermg in the highways and camping, as Gipsies now-a-days, under 
the hedges, will be the yet more despised, and yet more morally abject 
Gentiles, the pagans in all senses of the word. 

Concerning these the master says, ^ Compel them to come in." It is 
strange how any argument for a compulsion, save indeed a moral one, 
should ever have been here drawn from these words. In the first place, 
in the letter of the parable to suppose any other compulsion, save that 
of earnest persuasion, is absurd ; for how can we imagine this single ser- 
vmi-^for he is but one throughout— driving before him, and that firom 
the country into the city, a flock of unwilling guests, and these, too^ 
gathered from those rude and lawless men unto whom he is now sent 

* Bengel: Kec natora neo gratia patitor vacnum. 
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The words imply, not that the giver of the feast assumed th«re would 
be, on their part, any reluctanoe to aooept the invitation which shonld 
need to be overcome, any indifference toward it, bat exactly the contrary. 
It was rather that these houseless dwellers in the highways, and by the 
hedges, would hold themselves so unworthy of the invitation as scarcely 
to believe it was intended for them, scarcely to be induced — without 
earnest persuasion, without the application of something almost like 
force — to enter the rich man's dwffling, and share in his magnifiooit 
entertainment And when we pass on to the spiritual thing signified, 
since faith cannot be compelled, what can this compelling men to come 
in mean,* save that strong, earnest exhortation, which the ambassadors 
of Ohrist will address to men, when they are themselves deeply con- 
vinced of the importance of the message which they bear, and the mighty 
issues which there are for every man, linked with his acceptance or 
rejection of that message of the Gospel ? 1£ they ^oompd^^ it will be as 
did the angels, who, when Lot lingered, laid hold upon his hand and 
brought him forth, and set him without the city of destruction (Gkn. 
xix. 16) ; or the ambassadors of Ohrist will, in another way, compel men 
to come in, for they will speak as delivering the words of him who has a 
right to be heard by his creatures, — ^who not merely entreats, but com- 
mands, all men, every where, to repent and believe the Gospel Anselm 
observes, that God may be also said to compel men to come in, when he 
drives them by strong calamities to seek and find refuge with him and 
in bis Church ;t or as Luther explains it, they are compelled to come in 
when the law is broadly preached, terrifying their consciences, and 
driving them to Christ, as their only refuge and hope. 

The parable closes with the householder's indignant declaration, 
" Fbr I say unto you;\. tJuU none of those men ^ that were hidden shall taste 

* Even Maldonatus explains it thus : Sinners, he says, are to be adeo rogandos, 
adeo invitandos, ut quodammod^ compelli vidcantur ; and Bengel says excellently: 
Kon est omnimoda coactio .... Aliter compnlit Saulus pro Jadaismo insaniens, 
aliter Paulas servus Jesu Christi. See on the other hand this phrase adduced 
and used by Augustine, as justifying a certain degree of constraint for the bringing 
men into the outward unity of the Church, Ep. 60, De moder. coerc, Hctret., and 
Serm. 112, c. 7, where he says, Foris inveniatur necessitas, nascitur intus voluntas; 
and compare De Unit. Eccles., c. 20, and Bernard, De Grot, et Lib. Arb.^ c. 11. 

t So, too, Gregory the Great {Horn, 86 in Evang.) : Qui ergo hi^us mundi ad- 
versitatibus fracti ad Dei amorem redeunt, compelluntur ut intrent. 

X The plural bfuv is perplexing, only one servant having been named through- 
out. Is it that that one is considered as the representative of many 1 or that this 
declaration is made in the presence of the whole household? or, as Bengcl explains 
it, of such guests as were ah^ady by the first vocation assembled 7 Plurale perti- 
net ad introductos pauperes. It cannot be that Christ is now speaking in his own 
person to the Pharisees round him, for the words must plainly be regarded not as 
his words, but as the conclusion of the parable, and spoken by the householder. 

i It is worth while observing that it is ArS/»dr not M^«(in»r here, which of itself 
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tf my supperP Final exclusion from the feast, to which, when they 
saw others partaking, thej might wish to regain admission on the plea of 
their former invitation, — ^this is the penalty with which he threatens 
them ; — ^he declares thej have forfeited their share in it, and for ever ; 
that no after earnestness in claiming admission shall profit them now. 
(Prov. I 28; Matt. xxv. 11, 12.) 

It is worth while to compare this parable and that of the Marriage 
of the King's Son, for the parpose of observing with how fine a skill all 
the minor circumstances are arranged in each, to be in perfectly consistent 
keeping. The master of the house here does not assume, as he does not 
possess, power to avenge the insult ; even as the offence committed is 
both much lighter in itself, and lighter in the person against whom it 
is committed, than the offence which is so severely punished in the paral- 
lel narration. There the principal person, being a king, has armies at 
his command, as he has also whole bands of servants, and not merely a 
single one, to send forUi with his commands. The refusal to accept hu 
invitation, was, in fact, according to Eastern notions of submission, 
nothing less than rebellion, and being accompanied with outrages done 
to his servants, called out that terrible retribution. Here, as the offence 
is in every way lighter, so also is the penalty, — ^that is, in the outward 
circumstance which supplies the groundwork of the parable, since it is 
merely exclusion from a festival ; though we should remember it is not 
lighter, when taken in its spiritual signification ; for it is nothing less 
than exclusion from the kingdom of Ood, and from all the blessings of 
the communion of Christ, and that exclusion implies " everlasting de- 
struction from the presence of the Lord and the glory of his power." 

brings this verse into interesting relation, as indeed the whole paiaUe snggeits the 
pmllel, with 1 Cor. L 2&-29. 
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Matthew xviii. 12-14; Luo xr. 8-7. 

When St. Luke says, << Then drew near to the Lord all the pnblieans 
and sinners for to hear him," this does not imply that all who were at 
some particular moment in a certain neighborhood drew near with thip 
purpose ; but thd Evangelist is rather giving the prevuling feature in 
the whole of Ohrist's ministry, or at least in one epoch of it*-that it was 
such a ministry as to draw all the outcasts of the nation, the rejected of 
the scribes and Pharisees, round him — that there was a secret attraction 
in his person, in his Word, which drew all of them habitually to him for 
to hear him.* Of these ^^ publicans and sinners" the first were men 
infamous among their countrymen by their very occupationf — ^the second, 

* We find this indicated in the words, ^croy iyyl(orr9s, which here find place, 
instead of the simpler imperfect: They were in the habit of drawing nigh. Grotiof 
rightly : Actum continuum et quotidianum genus hoc loquendi significat. And be 
compares Luke iv. 81 ; to which he might hare added Mark ii. 18, and other 
examples. 

t TcXwvax (&irb rov r4\os urtiiri^) were of two kinds. The publicani, so caUed 
while they were gatherers of the publicum, or state revenue ; these were commonly 
Roman knights, who fkrmed the taxes in companies, and this occupation was not 
in disesteem, but the contrary. Besides these were the portitores, or exactores, 
who are here meant by rcXwnu, men of an inferior sort, flreedmen, provincials, and 
the like, who did the lower work of the collection, and probably greatly abused the 
power which of necessity was left in their hands. They were conunonly stationed 
at frontiers, at gates of cities, on rivers, at havens (vendentium ipsius coeli et terra 
et maris transitus ; Tertullian), for the purpose of collecting customs on the wares 
which were brought into the country. They were suflldently hatef\il among the 
Greeks on account of their rudeness, their fhiuds, their vexations and opprcssiooB; 
as they are here classed with ctfioprukoi, so by them with fiotxoi and «oproi3oo«o(, and 
whole lists are given of the opprobrious epithets with which they were assailed. 
Cicero {In Patin. 5) gives a lively picture of their dohigs, tellhig Yatinicui he most 
have thought himself one of these publicans, c^m omnium domoa, apotbeoaSi naTesy 
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mioh as till awakened bj him to repentance and a sense of their past 
sins, had been notorious transgressors of Good's holy law. He did not 
repel them^ nor seem to fear, as the Pharisees would have done, pollution 
from their touch ; but being oome to seek and to save that which was 
lost, receiyed them graciously, instructed them further in his doctrine, 
and lived in familiar intercourse with them. At this the scribes and 
Pharisees murmured and took offence* — seeming as it did to them con- 
duct unbecommg a teacher of righteousness. They could more easily 
have understood a John Baptist, flying to the wilderness, so to avoid the 
contamination of sinners, separating himself from them outwardly in the 
whole manner of his life, as well as inwardly in his spirit And this 
outward separation from sinners, which was iiie Old Testament form of 
righteousness, might have been needful for those who would preserve 
their purity in those times of the law and till the Lord came, — ^till he, first 
in his own person, and then through his Church, brought a far mightier 
power of good to bear upon the evil of the world, than ever had been 
brought before. It had hitherto been prudent for those who felt them- 
selves predisposed to the infection to flee from the infected, but he was 
the physician who rather came boldly to seek out the infected, that he 
might heal them; and furnishing his servants with divine antidotes 
against the world's sickness, sent them also boldly to encounter and over- 
come it. This was what the Pharisees and scribes could not understand ; 
it seemed to them impossible that any one should walk pure and unspot- 
ted amid the pollutions of the world, seeking and not shunning sinners. 
They had neither love to hope the recovery of such, nor medicines to 
effect that recovery. 

foraciflsimi serntarere, hominesqae negotia gerentes JudidiB iniquiasimis irretires, 
mercatores e nayi egredientes terreres, conscendentes morarere. Chrysoetom (Hf 
Pcenii., Horn, ii. 4) would seem to say that the bosinesfl itself from its veiy nature, 
apart from the fraudB to which it too often led, was unrighteous : OUh HkKo tffrl 
tttJ^nta \ v€waffri(nairfUrfi fiioj twoiMs itfAoprioj 9bwp6ffwros vXforc^ta. But the 
Jewish publicans were ftirther hatefhl to their countrymen, being accounted traitors 
to the cause of the nation and of Grod, who for the sake of filthy lucre had sided 
with the Romans, the enemies and oppressors of the theocracy, and now collected 
for a heathen treasury that tribute, the payment of which was the evident sign of 
the subjection of the people of God to a foreign yoke. Of the abhorrence in which 
they were held there is abundant testimony ; no afans might be received from 
their money-chest, nay it was not even lawfrd to change money there; their 
evidence was not received m courts of Justice; they were put on the same levei 
with heathens (to keep which in mind, adds an emphasis to Luka six. 9), and no 
doubt, as renegades and traitors, were fiir more abhorred even than the heathen 
themselves. (See the Did. of Or, and Rom, Antt., s. v. Publican!, p. 806, and 
DtTLiNo's Ob$s. Sac., v. 1, p. 206.) 

* Gregory the Great {Horn. 84 in Evang,) : Arenti oorde Ipsum Foutem miacrl* 
oordin reprehendebant. 
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As another expresaion of their discontent (Luke t. 30) had called 
out thoee blessed words, ^ Those that are whole need not a physician, 
but they that are sick ; I came not to call the righteous, bat sinners to 
repentance ;" so their later murmurings were the oocasion of the three 
parables which here follow one another, in the which he seeks to shame 
the mormurers out of their murmurs, showing them how Httle sympathy 
those murmurs found in that higher heavenly world from whence he 
came. He holds up to them God and the angels of GKkL rejoicing at the 
conversion of a sinner, and silently contrasts this, the liberal joy and 
i exultation of heaven, with the narrow discontent and envious repining* 
' that found place in their hearts. The holy inhabitants of heaven did 
not count scorn of the repentant sinner, but welcomed him into their 
fellowship with gladness. Would they di^, in the pride of their legal 
righteousness, and of their exemption from some gross offsnces whereof 
he had been guilty, refuse to receive him, keeping him at a distanee, as 
though his very touch would defile them % 

Nor is it merely that there is joy in heaven over the penitent sinner, 
but the Lord warns them, if they indulge in this pride, — ^if they ahnt 
themselves up in this narrow form of legal righteousness, — there will 
be more joy in heaven over one of these penitents whom they so mnoh 
despised, than over ninety-nine of such as themselves. He does not 
deny the good that might be in them ; many of them, no doubt, had a 
zeal for God, — ^were following after righteousness such as they knew it, 
a righteousness according to the law. But if now that a higher right- 
eousness was brought into the world, — a righteousness by faith, the new 
life of the Gospel, — they obstinately refused to become partakers of this 
new life, preferring to serve in the oldness of the letter instead of the 
newness of the Spirit, then shch as would receive this life from him, 
though haying, in times pa^st, departed infinitely wider from God than 
they had ever done, yet would now be brought infinitely nearer to him, 
as the one sheep was brought home to the house, while the ninety and 
nine abode in the wilderness, — as for the prodigal a fatted calf was 
slain, while the elder brother received not so much as a kid. Nay, in 
the last parable they are bidden to beware lest the spirit they are now 
indulging in, if allowed further, do not shut them out altogether, or ra- 
ther, lest they do not through it exclude themselves altogether from thai 
new kingdom of righteousness and peace and joy in the Holy Ghost, 
which the Lord was establishing upon earth, and into which they, as 
well as the publicans and sinners, were invited freely to enter. 

Of the three parables, the two first, those of the Lost Sheep and the 
Lost Piece of Money, set forth to us mainly the seeking love of God ; 
while the third, that of the Prodigal Son, describes to us rather the rise 
and growth responsive to that love of repentance in the heart of : 
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It is, in fact, only the same truth presented snecessively under different 
aspects, Ood's seeking lore being set forth first, and this not without 
reason, since we thus are taught that all first motions towards good are 
from him, that grace must prevent as well as follow us. But yet is it 
the same truth in all ; for it is the confluence of this dra*#ing and seek- 
ing love from without, and of the fitith awakened by the same power 
from within, — the confluence of these two streams, tiie objective grace 
and the subjective faith,-— out of which repentance springs. The para- 
bles in this chapter would have seemed incomplete without one anothcTi 
but together form tf perfect and harmonious whole. Separately they 
would have seemed incomplete, for the two first speak nothing of a 
changed heart and mind toward Qod ; nor, indeed, would the images of 
a sheep and piece of money have conveniently allowed this ; while the 
last speaks only of this change, and nothing of that which must have 
caused it, the antecedent working of the Spirit of Qod in the heart, the 
going forth of his power and love, which must have found the wanderer, 
before he could ever have found himself, or found his Ood. We may 
thus contemplate these parables under the aspect of a trilogy, which yet 
again is to be divided into two unequal portions of two and one— St 
Luke himself distinctly marking the break and the new beginning 
which finds place after the two first 

But there are also many other inner harmonies and relations be- 
tween them which are interesting to observe and trace. Thus there is 
a seeming anti-climax in the numbers named in the successive parables, 
which is in reality a climax,-— one in a hundred*— one in ten,— one in 
two ; the feeling of the value of the part lost would naturally increase 
with the proportion which it bore to the whole. And other human feel- 
ings and interests are implied in the successive narratives, which would 
have helped to enhance in each successive case the anxiety for the re- 
covery of what was loiit The possessor of a hundred sheep must have 
been in some sort a rich man, therefore not likely to feel the loss of a 
single one out of his fiock, so deeply as the woman who, having but ten 
small pieces of money, should of these lose one : again the intensity of 
her feeling would come infinitely short of the parental affection of a 
&ther, who, having but two sons, should behold one out of these two 
go astray. Thus we find ourselves moving in ever narrower and so 
ever intenser circles of hope and fear and love — drawing in each suo- 
oessive parable nearer to the innermost centre and heart of the truth. 

* This was a fkmiliAr way of nnmberlDg and dividing among the Jews, of which 
examples are given by Lightfoot here. There is also a striking saying attributed to 
Mahomet, in which the same appears,— The Lord Grod has divided mercy and p\tf 
Into a hundred parts ; of these, he has retained ninety and nine for hlmselfi and 
sent one upon earth. (Yon HAiocsa's FSindgruien d, Onnis, v. 1, p. 806.) 
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In each easo too ire may see sbidowed forth a greater gaQt and 
therefore a greater grace. In the first parable the guilt is tiie smalleBt 
The sinner is set forth under the image of a silly wandering sheep. 
Though this is but one side of the truth, yet is it a most real one, that 
sin is oftentimes an ignorance : the sinner knows not what ho does, and 
if in one aspect he deserves wrath, in another claims pity : he is a sheep 
that has gone astray, ere it knew what it was doing, ere it had ev^ 
learned that it had a shepherd, that it belonged to a fold. So is it with 
a multitude of wanderers, in whom all this knowledge was yet latent^ 
and who went astray before ever it was effectually dalled out But there 
are others, set forth under the lost money, who having known them- 
selves to be God's, to be stamped with his image, the image of the G^^est 
Bang, on their souls, do yet throw themselves away, renounce their high 
birth, and wilfully lose ^emselves in the world. Their sin is greater, 
but there is a sin yet greater than theirs behind — ^the sin of the prodigal 
— ^to have known something of the love of Otoi, — ^to have known some- 
thing of him, not as our King who has stamped us with his image, but 
as our Father in whose house we are, and yet to have slighted that 
love, and forsaken that house — ^this is the crowning guilt ; and yet the 
grace of God is sufficient to forgive even this sin,* and to bring bade 
such a wanderer even as this to himself 

The first parable of the series had a peculiar fitness addressed to the 
spiritual rulers of the Jewish people. They too were shepherds — con- 
tinually charged, rebuked, warned, under this very title (Ezek. xxziv. ; 
Zech. XL 16), under-shephords of him who set forth his own watchfol 
tenderness for his people under the same image (Isai. zL 1 1 ; Jer. 
xxxi. 10; Ezek. xxziv. 12; xxxvii. 24; Zech. xiii. 7; cf Ps. xziiL 1; 
Ixxx. 1); yet now were they finding fault with Christ for doing that 
very thing which they ought, and which the name they bore should 
have reminded them they ought, to Lave done. Not only were they 
themselves no seekers of the lost^f no bringers back of the strayed, but 
they murmured against him, the Shepherd of Israel, the great Shepherd 
of the sheep, because he came doing in his own person, what they lus 
deputies so long had neglected to do, because he came to make good 
what they had marred. 

In the common things of our daily experience, a sheep which could 
wander away from, could also wander back to, the fold. But it is not 
so with a sheep of God's pasture: this could lose, but it could not find 

* Bengel: Ovis, drachma, Alios perditus: peccator stupidus, sui plan^ nesdiu 
fdens et voluotarias. 

* One of the charges against the false shepherds, Ezek. xxziv. 4, Is Just this, ti 
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Unlf again ; there is in sin a centrifugal tendency, and of necessity the 
wanderings of this sheep could only be farther and further airay. 
Therefore, if it shall be found at all, this can only be by its Shepherd 
going to seek it ; without this, being once lost, it must be lost for ever.* 
It might at first sight appear as though the Shepherd were caring for the 
one strayed, at the expense and risk of all the others, leaving as he does 
the other " m/nety and nine in the toildemess?^ But it need hardly be 
observed, that we are not to understand of '' ^ tvildemess" as of a 
sandy or rocky desert, without herbage, — the haunt of wiH beasts or of / 
wandering robber hordes, — ^but rather as wide^xtended grassy plains, ' 
steppes or savannas, called desert because without habitations of men, 
but exactly the fittest place for the pasture of sheep. Thus we read in 
St. John (vi. 10) that there was much grass in a place which another 
Evangelist calls a desert, and no doubt we commonly attach to '' desert" 
or ^ wilderness," in Scripture, images of far more uniform barrenness and 
desolation and dreariness than the reality would warrant. Parts, it is 
true, of any of the large deserts of Palestine or Arabia, are as dreary 
and desolate as can be imagined, though quite as much from rock as from 
sandy levels — ^yet we learn from travellers, that on the whole there is in 
those deserts, or wildernesses, much greater variety of scenery, much 
more to refresh the eye, much larger extents of fertile or at least grassy 
land, than is commonly supposed ;t so that the residue of the flock are 

* Augustine presaes this point, observing how, though nothing Is said of the 
ikther either sending by the hand of another or himself looking for the prodigal 
son, yet we are not therefore to see in his return, in his "I will arise," an 
independent resolution of the sinner's own, but rather to complete that .parable 
from this {Enarr. in Ps. Ixxvii. 19) : Redit ovis perdita, non tamen hi viribns sois, 
sed in humcris reportata pastoris, qu«B se perdere potnit, dum sponte vagaretor, se 
antem invcnire non potuit, nee omnio inveniretnr, nisi pastoris misericordia qnsa- 
reretur. Non enim et ille filius ad banc ovom non pertinet, qui reversns in seme- 
tipsom dixit, Surgam et ibo ad patrem memn. Occulta itaque vocatione et 
inspiratione ctiam ipse quaesitus est et resuscitatos, nomUai ab illo qui i^iviflcat 
onmia: ct inventus, a quo, nisi ab illo qui perrexlt salvare et qnserere quod 
perierat 1 

t This is the admirable description of a late traveller in the East: " Stem and 
monotonous as may be called the general features of a desert, let not the reader 
suppose it is all barren. There are indeed some accursed patches, where scores of 
miles lie before you, like a tawny Atlantic, one yellow wave rising before another. 
But far from unfrequently there are regions of wild fertility, where the earth 
shoots forth a Jungle of aromatic shrubs, and most delicious are the sensations con- 
veyed to the parched European, as the camel treads down the underwood with his 
broad foot, and scatters to the winds the exhalations of a thousand herbs. There 
are other districts, where the hard and compact gravel would do honor to a lady's 
shrubbery : in these regions you meet with dwarf trees, and Ipng ridges of low bare 
rocks, of fantastic configuration, along whose base yon find the yellow partridge 
and the black-eyed gaaelle." 
20 
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left here in their ordinary pastorage, while the shepherd goes after ihsl 
one which is lost till he finds it 

Christ's Incarnation was a girding of himself to go after his lost 
sheep. His whole life upon earth, his entire walk in the flesh, was a 
follo¥ring of the strayed one ; for in his own words he was come, this was 
the very purpose of his coming, namely, '' to seek and to save that which 
was lost" And he sought his own till he found U. He was not weiiy 
with the greatness of the way ; he shrank not when the thorns wounded 
his flesh, and tore his feet He followed us into the deep of our miseiy, 
came under the extremity of our malediction. For he had gone forth ta 
seek his own tiU he had found ity and would not pause till then. And 
haying found, how tenderly the shepherd handles that sheep whieh has 
cost him all this labor and fatigue : he does not punish it ; he does not 
smite, nor even harshly drive it back to the fold : nay, he does not de- 
liver it to a servant, but he lays it upon his own* shoulders, and himself 
carefully carries it, till he brings it to the fold. In this last circumstance 
we recognize an image of the sustaining and supporting grace of Christ, 
which docs not cease till his rescued are made partakers of final salyatioQ. 
But when some press and make much of the weariness which this load 
must have caused to the shepherd, seeing here an allusion to his suffier- 
ings, '' who bare our sins in his own body,"t upon whom were laid the 
iniquities of us all, this seems to me a missing here of the true signifi- 
cance. For rather the words '< till /lejind it" I should take as having 
told the whole story of the painfulness of his way, who came in search of 
his lost creature, a way which led him, as he would not cease till he 
found his own, to the cross and to the grave ; and this is now rather the 

* *Eirl robs A/jlovs iavrov. 

t Gajetan : Impositio ovis in hnmeros redemptio est human! generis in proprio 
corpore, et hoc quia sponte fecit, idee gandens deseribitnr. Melancthon : Est in 
textu soavis signiflcatio inserta passionis Ghristi : ovem inTentam ponit in hnmeros 
saos, t. e, ipse onus nostrum transfert in se ipsom. The lines of Prudentias {S^fmik 
|PMt Jtyxn.) have much beauty : — 

nie orem morbo reddem gngiqna 
Perditam sano, mal^ dlasipuiteiD 
Vellus afflxis r^ribufl per hiita 

Deria lilTSB 
Impiger pastor rerocat, luplaque 
Gestat ezclusis, humerof graTaias ; 
Inde purgatam revehens aprieo 

Reddit oriU, 
Reddit et pratia riridique campo 
Vibrat impexis ubi naUa lappia 
Spica, Dec gerznen audibiu peFarmat 

Carduus horrens : 
Sed ftequens palmia nemue, ec xeflexa 
Yeroat herbirum coma, turn pereoaii 
Owgitem yirif ritreum flueotii 

Laoma obnmbnL 
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rtoiy of his trinmpIiAiit return* to heayen with the trophies that he had 
won, the spoil that he had delivered firom the lion's jaws. 

And as the man reaching home sommons friends and neighbors to 
be sharers in hisf joy, as they had been sharers in his anxiety, for he 
speaks of the sheep as one with the loss of which they were acquainted 
and had sympathised, so Christ declares that there shidl be joy in heaven 
on the occasion of one sinner repenting, one wandering sheep of the 
heavenly fold brought back to it again — that heaven and earth form but 
one kingdom, being bound together by that love which is ^the bond of 
perfectness." He keeps indeed back, as far as any distinct declaration 
in words goes, who the bringer back is, but since he is justifying his own 
conduct in inviting sinners to repentance, lets it suficiently plainly appear 
who it is, that it is even himself, who returning to the heavenly places 
shall cause jubilee there. For we must observe, that he speaks of this 
joy as future, as one hereafter to be — ^not as yet does he contemplate the 
oocasion of this joy as having been given, since not as yet has he returned 
to his house, not se yet risen and ascended, leading captivity captive, and 
bringing with him his rescued and redeemed. Nor should we miss the 
slight yet majestic intimation of the dignity of his person which he gives 
in that ^Isay unto you" — I who know, I who, when I tell you of hea- 
venly things, tell you of mine own, of things which I have seen (John 
iiL 1 1) — I say to you that this joy shall be in heaven on the recovery of 
the lost 

Were this all that Christ had declared, there would be nothing to 
perplex us ; but he declares further, that there is not merely joy over 
one penitent, but tnore joy over him ^than over ninety and nine Just 
persons which need no repentance," Now we can easily understand, how, 
among men^ there should be more joy for a small portion which has been 
endangered, than for the continued secure poesedsion of a much larger 
portion : we might say with Luther, it is the mother, ooncentrating for 
the moment all her affection on her sick child, and seeming to a by- 
stander to love none but that only, and rejoicing at that one child's 
recovery more than at the uninterrupted health of all the others. Or to 
use Augustine's beautiful words,^ " What then takes place in the soul, 



* Gregory the Great {Bam. 84 in Evng.) : InvcDtl ove ad dommn re<!Ut, quia 
Pastor noster reparato homine ad regnnm coeleste re<Uit Bengel : Jesus Chrlstus 
plan* in ascensione domum rediit; coelnm ^ns domus est; Job. xiv. 2. 

t Gregory the Great {Horn. 84 in Evang.) on this "Reftnce mlh me " has a 
striking remark : Non dicit, Congratolaminl inventn ovi, sed mihi ; quia videlldt 
ejus gandium est yita nostra, et cOim nos ad coelum redndmur, solenmitatem 
UetitiflQ ejus implemus. 

X Omfessions^ b. 8, c. 8. I have taken the liberty of using here and onoe befbps 
thtf noble teanslation of the CStm/essMU, published in the Ubrmry tf Af AMim. 
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irhen it i» more delighted at finding or reooTering the things it lovei^ 
I than if it had ever had them ? Tea, and other things witness hereunto, 
and all things are fall of witnesses, crying out, 'So it is.' The oonquer- 
ing commander triumpheth ; yet had he not conquered, unless he had 
fought, and the more peril there was in the battle, so much the more joj 
is there in the triumph. The storm tosses the sailors, threatens ship- 
wreck ; all wax pale at approaching death ; sky and sea are calmed, and 
they are exceeding joyed, as having been exceeding afraid. A friend is 
. sick, and hi» pulse threatens danger ; all who long for his recovery are 
sick in mind with him. He is restored, though as yet he walks not with 
his former strength, yet there is such joy as was not when before he 
walked sound and strong."* Yet whence arises the disproportionate 
joy ? clearly from the unexpectedness of the result, from the temporary 
uncertainty concerning it But nothing of the kind could find place 
with God, who knows the end from the beginning, whose joy needs not 
to be provoked and heightened by a fear going before ; nor with him 
need the earnest love for the one, as in the case of the mother and her 
children, throw into the background, even for the moment, the love and 
care for the others — so that the analogy hardly holds good. 

And yet further, there being said to be any ^^ which need no repent- 
anoi^ is difficult, since the prophet says, ^AU we like sheep have gone 
astray ;" and therefore all must have need to search and try back our 
ways ; nor do the explanations commonly given quite remove the per- 
plex I ty.f We may indeed get rid both of this difficulty and the other, 
by seeing here an example of the Lord's severe yet loving irony. These 
ninety and nine, not needing repentance, would then bo— like those 

* Thus too Bernard 8a7» {Jn Cant.j Serm. 29) : Ncscio nutem quomod6 tenerii^ 
mibi adstricti sunt qui post iocrepatoria et per increpatoria tandem conyalaenmt 
do infirmitate, qu&m qui fortes ab initio permansemnt, non indigentes istinsmodi 
mcdicamcnto, — words which are the more yaluable fbr the illustration of the text, 
as spoken with no immediate reference to it. 

t As for instance that by Grotius : Quibus non est opus de toto vitsd genere 
migrare ; and by Calvin : Nomen poenitentiae specialiter ad eorum conreraionem 
rostringitur, qui penitus k Deo aversi, quasi ii morte in vitam resurg:unt. Nam 
alioqni continua in totam vitam esse debet poenitentisB meditatio ; nee quisquam 
ab h&c necessitate eximitur, quum singulos sua vitia ad quotidianum profecturo 
sollicitent.-— A very curious, but not very fortunate, scheme for getting rid of the 
difficulty which attends the words " who need no repentance" has been proposed b; 
some. The ninety-nlBe just signify the whole unfallen creation, the world of angels. 
" These," says Theophylact, who however proposes the interpretation not as his 
own (ipcuriy Ti^cf), " the good Shepherd left in the wilderness, that is, in the higher 
heavenly places, for heaven is this wilderness, being sequestered from all worldly 
tumult, and fVilfllled with all tranquillity and peace," and came to seek the wan- 
dering and lost human nature. The interpretation finds more favor with Hilary, 
Cawm. t» MaUh,, xviii. 10. 
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whole wlio need not, or ooiint that they need not^ a physieian,- 
righteous persons, persons therefore displeasing in* the eye of God, and 
whose present life could naturally cause no joy in heaven — so that it 
would be easy to understand how a dinner's oonyersion would cause 
more joy than their continuance in their evil state. But the Lord could 
hardly have meant to say merely this ; and moreover, the whole con- 
struction of the parables is against sudi an explanation : the ninety and 
nine sheep have not wandered, the nine pieces of money have not been 
lost, the elder brother has not left his father's house. The one view of 
the parables which affords a solution of the difficulties appears to be 
this— that we understand these ^ rigkteou^^ as really such, but also that 
their righteousness is merely legal, is of the old dispensation, so that the 
least in the kingdom of heaven is greater than they. The law had done 
a part of its work for them, keeping them from gross positive transgres- 
sions of its enactments, and thus they needed not, like the publicans 
and sinners, repentance on account of such ; but it had not done an- 
other part of its work, it had not brought them, as (Ml intended ii 
should, to a conviction of sin, it had not prepared them to receive 
Christ, and gladly to embrace his salvation. The publicans and sinners, 
though by another path, had come to him ; and he now declares that 
there was more real ground of joy over one of these,* who were now 
entering into the inner sanctuary of faith, than over ninety and nine of 
themselves, who lingered at the legal vestibule, refusing to go far- 
ther in.t 

* Here the iUustration of Gregory the Great May fltirlj be applied: Dux ia 
prello plus eum militem diligit, qui post A^gam convenius, forfiter hostem premit, 
qniun ilium qui nunquam terga prsebuit et nunqaaBi aliquid fortiter gesslt And 
Anaelm i^Hom. 12) : Sunt aliqni justi, qui licet Justi vivant et ab illidtis ae conti- 
neant, magna tamen bona niinqiiam operantor. Et eant alii qui prios seculariter 
et criminoe6 yizenmt, sed postmodum redeuntes ad eor suum, quia ae illicit^ egisie 
conaiderant, ex ipso sao dolore compancti, inardescont ad amorem Dei, seseque la 
magnis virtiitibafl ezerceat, cnncta etiam difficilia saneti certaminis appetont, 
omnia mnndi blaadimenta dereUnquoat ; et qaia se errasse 4 Deo conspiclunt, damna 
pnecedentia lacris seqnentibus recorapensant. 

t There is no image npoii which the early Church ieenu to have dwelt with 
greater delight than this of Christ as the good Shepherd bringing home his lost 
sheep. We have abundant confirmation of this in the yery many gems, seals, 
ftagments of glass, and other early Christian relics which have reached ns, obi 
which Christ is thns portrayed as bringing back a lost sheep te the fold upon his 
shoulders. From a passing allusion in Tertallian {De PmnU., c 7, 10), we learn 
that it was in .his time painted on the chalice of the Holy Communion. Christ 
I4n>®ars in the same character of the Good Shepherd in bas-relieft on sarcophagi, 
and paintings in the catacombs— one of which last is believed to be as early as 
the third century. Sometimes there are other sheep at his feet, generally two, 
looking up with apparent pleasure at him and Us burden; in his right hand he 
most often holds the seven-reeded pipe of Pan, Am attractions of divfaie love, with 
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lili left lie Bteadtet the burden which he is bearing on bis ahoalden. SonM^ 
times he is Bitting down, as if weary with the length of the waj. And it ii 
observable that this representation always oocopies the place of honor, the cen- 
tre of the vault or tomb. In Muntbr's SinnHUer der AU, Christ,, v. 1, pp. 60-65, 
there are various details on the subject^ and many copies of these portraituros, 
which are interesting specimens of early Christian art See too Bossio's Rm, 
StaUrr, pp. 889, 848, 849, 861, 878, 888, 887, ftr varioM deUiwtttioia of the saiae, 
and Didbom's lama^. CMUtnm, p^ M6. 



xxm. 

THE LOST PIECE OF MONEY. 

Luke zt. 8-10. 

The parable which has just gone before, has naturally anticipated mach 
that might have been said upon this, and yet we must not think so poorly 
of our Lord's wisdom as a speaker of parables, as to conclude them 
merely identical It would be against all analogy of preceding parables 
to presume that these two said merely the same thing, twice oyer. The 
Pearl and the Hid Treasure, the Leaven and the Mustard Seed, at first 
sight appear the same, and the second but to repeat the first, and yet^ as 
we have found, on closer inspection important differences reveal them- 
selves; and so is it here. If the shepherd in the last parable was 
Christ, the woman in this may, perhaps, be the Church f or if we say 
that by her is signified the Divine Wisdom,t which so often in Proverbs 
is described as seeking the salvation of men, and is here as elsewhere ' 
set forth as a person (Luke xi. 49), and not an attribute, this will be no 
different view. For rather these two explanations fiow into one, when 
we keep in mind how the Church is the organ in and through which the 
Holy Spirit seeks for the lost, and how only as the Church is quickened 
and informed by the Divine Spirit, is it stirred up to these active minis- 
tries of love for the seeking and saving of souls. That the Church 
should be personified as a woman is only natural ; nor has the thought 
of the Holy Ghost as a mother been at different times far from men's 
minds4 Keeping prominently in mind then that it is only the Church, 

* Ambrose : Qui sunt Isti, pater, pastor, mulierl noone Dens pater, Christus 
pastor, mnlier Ecdesial 

t Gregory the Great {Horn, 84 in Evang.) ; Ipse etenim Dens, Ipse et Dei Sa- 
pientia. 

X See some interesting remarks in Jerome {Comm, in EsaL xL 8, p. 808) ex- 
plaining and Justifying this language; while at the same time he guards with say- 
ing : In divinitate nnllus est sexos. Christ daims too ibr hhnself the mother^ 
heart in his affbcting words, Luke xiiL 84. 
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because and in so fiir as it is dwelt in by the Spirit, which appears ai 
the woman seeking her lost, that it is only as the Spirit says ^ Come/' 
that the Bride can say it, we shall have in the three parables the three 
Persons of the Holy Trinity, albeit not in their order, since other re- 
spects prevailed to give the parables a different succession. Moreover, 
any reluctance to accept this interpretation, as though it were putting 
the Church too near upon an equality with its Lord, is in this way re- 
moved ; and besides, if we do find in this parable a picture of the Church 
carrying forward the same work whieh its Lord auspicated and com- 
menced, what is this but in agreement with Christ's own words, that it 
should do the same works that he did and greater — only, however, be* 
cause he went to the Father, and shedding abroad the Holy Ghost, him- 
self carried on from heaven the work which he had begun in his own 
person upon earth ? 

In the one piece of money,* which the woman loses out of her ten, 
expositors, both ancient and modern, .have delighted to trace a resem* 
blance to the human soul, which was originally stamped with the image 
and superscription of the great Kingf ('' (}od created man in his own 
image" Gen. i. 27), and which still retains traces of the mint from 
which it proceeded, though by sin the image has been nearly effaced, 
and the superscription has well nigh become illegible.^ Nor is this aU; 
as the piece of money is lost for all useful purposes to its right owner, 
so man, through sin, is become unprofitable, and worse than unprofitable, 
to God, who has not from him that service which is due. 

But as the woman having lost her piece of money, will ^ light a 
candle and sxveej^ the house, and seek diligently till she find it ;" even 



* In the original, it is Hot indefinitely a piece of money, but a drachma, the 
commonest of Greek coins. Except during a part of the Maccabaean rule, the 
Jews never corned any money of their own. The Herodian coins, now A>and in 
collections, were rather medals struck on particular occasions, than money. 

t Thus Augustine {Enarr. in Ps. cxxxviii.) : Sapientia Dei perdiderat drach- 
mam. Quid est Drachma 1 Numus in quo numo imago erat ipsius Imperatoris 
Qostri. Compare Ignatius {Ad Mdgn., c. 5), though he refers not to this parable: 
*EffTiy yofda-nara 96o, t fiky Bcot;, t 9k K6fffiov, koI tKtunoy, cJnuif IBioy x'^^^^^P' 
hructlfifvoy Ixfi, ol iwiaroi rod K6<rfiov tovtov, ol 9k iriorol iy iydirp xopoirr^/Mi Btw 
Uarphs 9la *l7?<ro0 Xpiarov. 

f It is true that against this view it may be said that the Greek drachma, the 
coin here particularly named, had not, like the Roman denarius (Matt. xxii. 20), 
the image and superscription of the emperor upon it, but commonly some image, 
as of an owl, or tortoise, or head of Pallas. 

$ The erroneous reading, evertU, for everrit, prevailed in the copies of the Vul- 
gate during the middle ages. It appears as early as Gregory the Great {Hawt, 
ti in Evang.% who says : Domus evertUur^ quum consideratione reat6s sui humana 
consclentia perturbatur. And Thauler's interpretation a good deal turns on that 
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SO the Lord, through the ministrations of his Church, gives diligence to 
recover the lost sinner, — ^to bring back the piece of money that was lost 
to the treasury of €h)d, from which originally it issued.* The mean* 
ing which the Mystics have often found in the lighting of the candle 
or lamp, namely, that there is an allusion here to the mystery of the 
Incarnation — the divine glory which the Saviour had within, shining 
through the ieshly covering which only in part concealed it,t — this must 
of course give way, if we take the parable as I propose. Rather the 
lighting of the candle must be explained by the help and hints of such 
passages as these, namely. Matt v. 14, 15; Phil. ii. 15; Ephes. v. 13. 
The candle is the word of Qod ; — ^this candle the Church holds forth, as 
she has and exercises a ministry of the Word. It is by the light of this 
Word that sinners are found — that they find themselves, that the Church 
finds them.^ Having this candle now to assist her in her search she pro- 
ceeds to sweep the house, which, as Bengel well remarks, non fit sine 
pulvere. What a deranging of the house for a time ! how does the dust 
which had been allowed to settle down and accumulate begin to rise and 
fly about in every direction ; how unwelcome that which is going for- 
ward to any that may be in the house and have no interest in the finding 
of that which has been lost Thus it is with the word of Qod, Ever- 
more the charge against it is, that it turns the world upside down, even 
as indeed it does. For only let that word be proclaimed, and how 
much of latent aversion to the truth becomes now open enmity ; how 
much of torpid alienation against God is changed into active hostility ; 
what an outcry is there against the troublers of Israel, against the wit- 
nesses that torment the dwellers upon earth, the men that will not leave 
the world alone. But amid all this, while others are making outcry 



very word : Dens hominem qusDrit, domumque ^us peDltus, evertit, qaomod& nos 
aolemns, aliquod reqnirentes, cuncta evertere, et loco sac movere, donee inyenire 
cootingat quod qiueriinns. So Wjplif : " Torneth up so down the honse." 

* H. de Sto. Yictore : Dnchma reperitnr, dam in homine similitude conditoris 
reparatnr ; and Bernard {De Qtai. et Lib, Arb., c. 10) : Adhnc hie fceda et deformis 
Jacnisset imago, si non evangelica ilia mulier lucemam accenderet, id est, Sapientia 
in came appareret, everreret domnm, videlicet vitiorum, drachmam soam reqhreret 
quam perdiderat ; hoc est imaginem roam, qoie nativo spoliata decore, sub pelle 
Xwccati sordens tamquam in pulvere latitabat : inventam tergerct, et toUeret de 
regione dissimilitudinis, pristinamque in speciem reformatam, similem fkoeret 
illam in gloriA sanctorum, immo sibi ipsi per omnia redderet qnandoqne confbr- 
mem, citm illud Scripturte videlicet impleretur; Scimus quia ctan appanierit, 
similes ei erimus ; quoniam videbimus eum slcuti est 

t Thus GiO^tan: Lucema acoensa mysterium est Incamationis, Yerbom fai 
came, tanquam lux in testa. 

X So TertulUan {De Fudie c. 7) : Drachmam ad lacemsd Imnen repertam, quad 
•d Dei verbum. 
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about the dost and inoonyenienoe, she that bears ibe eandk of the Lord 
ii diligently looking meamrhile for her loet, not ceanng her labor, 
her care, her diligence, till she has recovered her own again. 

We must not omit to remark a difference between this parable and 
the preceding, which is more than accidental In that the shepherd 
went to look for his lost sheep in the unUemess; bat itiBintke house 
that this piece of money is lost, and there by conseqnenee that it is 
songht for.* There is then a progress from l^t pan^le to this. The 
earthly house, the yisible Chnrdi, now first appears. In that other there 
was the returning of the Son to the heayenly plaoes, but in this there is 
intimation of a church which has been founded upon earth, and to whidi 
also sinners are restored. And there are other slighter yariations be- 
tween the two parables, explicable at once on the same supposition that 
wo haye there the more immediate ministry of Christ, and here the second- 
ary.ministry of his ChurcL The shepherd says, ^ I haye found my 
sheep " — not so the woman, << I haye found the coin " — ^for it is in no sense 
hers as the sheep was his. He says, << which was lost:" but she, ^ which 
/ lost," confessing a fault and carelessness of her own, which was the 
original cause of the loss— eyen as it must haye been ; for a sheep strays 
of itself, but a piece of money could only be lost by a certain negligence 
on the part of such as should haye kept it. 

* Origon also presses the fact that this money was found within the house, and 
not without it, though with a different purpose. He is dealing with Gen. xxvi. 18, 
to which he yery fairly gives a deeper and allegorical interpretation, besides that 
which lay on the surfhce, namely this, — that those stopped woUs are the fountains 
of eternal life, which the Philistines, that is, Satan and sin, had choked, but which 
our Isaac, the son of gladness, opened anew for us. And observing that such wells, 
though stopped indeed, are within every one of us (compare John iv. 14): he 
brings into comparison this parable, noting that the lost money was not found 
without the house, but within it : for, he would say, at the bottom of every man's 
soul there is this image of God, mislaid indeed and quite out of sight, overlaid 
with a thousand other images, covered with dust and defilement, but which still 
may be found, and in his hands fi-om whom it first came, may again recover its 
first brightness, and the sharpness of outline which it had at the beginning. His 
words are {In Oen. Horn. 13) : Mulier ilia quae perdiderat drachmam, non illam 
invenit extrinsecus, sed in domo suft. posteaquam accendit lucemam, et mundavit 
domum sordibus et immunditiis, quas longi temporis ignavia et hebetudo conges- 
serat, et ibi invenit drachmam. £t tu ergo, si accendas lucemam, si adhibeas tibi 
Slluminationem Spirittis Sancti, et in lumine ^us videas lumen, invenies intra te 
drachmam. Ci^m enim fkceret homincm ex initio Deus, ad imaginem et simili- 
tndinem suam fbcit eum ; et banc imaginem non extrinsecus, sed intra eum col- 
locavit. Haec in te videri non poterat, donee domus tua sordida erat, immunditiis 
et ruderibus repkta. Iste fons scientiie intra te erat situs, sed non poterat 
fluere, quia Philistini repleverant eum terrH et fecerant in te imaginem terreni 
Bed tu port&sti quidem tunc imaginem terreni, nunc ver6 his auditis ab 1114 omni 
mole et oppressione terreni per Yerbum Dei purgatus, imaginem ooslestla in te 
splendesoere fkcita 
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The woman haying found her own, ^calleth her friends and her 
neighbors together^ that they may be sharers in her joy. (Compare 
Ruth iy. 14, 17.) It is only natural that, according to the groundwork 
of the parable, this being a woman, the friends and neighbors she sum- 
mons should be described as female also, though this escapes us in the 
English yersion. That they are so does not hinder us in applying the 
words, — we haye indeed in the next yerse the Lord's warrant for apply- 
ing them, — to the angels; whose place we shall obserye is not ^in heayen" 
in this parable which it was in the last ; for this is the rejoicing together 
of the redeemed and elect creation upon earth at the repentance of a 
sinner. The angels that walk up and down the earth, that are present 
in the congregations of the faithful, offended at aught unseemly among 
them (1 Cor. xL 10), joying to behold their order, but most of all joying 
when a sinner is conyerted, — there shall be joy before them, when the 
Church of the redeemed, quickened by the Holy Spirit^ summons them 
to join with it in consenting hymns of thanksgiying to Gkxl for the reooy- 
ery of a lost soul. For indeed if the "sons of God" shouted for joy and 
sang together at the first creation (Job xxzyiiL 7), how much more when 
a new creation has found place, at the birth of a soul into the light of 
eyerlasting life (Ephes. iii. 10; 1 Pet. L 12); for according to that ex- 
quisite word of St Bernard's, the tears of penitence are the wine of • 
angels,* and their oonyersion, as Luther says, causes 7> Deums among 
the heayenly host 

* Poenltentiom lacrymn, yinom Angclornm ; and with allusioo to this parable 
Hie Christian poet shigs:— 

AmiMt dnduna ngfo 
BMOwtttA «t anrio ; 



XXIV. 
THE PRODIGAL SON, 

LuKS XT. 11-82. 

We haye noir oome to a parable which, if it be permitted to oomparo 
things diyine one with another, we might call the pearl and crown of all 
the parables of Scripture ; as it is also the most elaborate, if again we 
might venture to use a word, which has an eyident unfitness when ap- 
plied to the spontaneous and the free, but which yet the completeness of 
all the minor details seems to suggest ;— one too containing within itself 
such a circle of doctrine as abundantly to justify the title EvangeHum 
in Evangelio, which has been sometimes giyen it. In regard of its great 
primary application, there haye always been two different yiews in the 
Church. There are those who haye seen in the two sons the Jew and 
Gentile, and in the younger son's departure from his father's house, the 
history of the great apostasy of the Gentile world, in his return its recep- 
tion into the privileges of the new covenant ; — as in the elder brother a 
lively type of the narrow-hearted self-extolling Jews, who grudged that 
the "sinners of the Gentiles" should be admitted to the same blessings 
as themselves, and who on this account would not themselves "go tn.' 
Others, again, have beheld in the younger son a pattern of all those who, 
whether Jews or Gentiles, whether in that old dispensation which was 
then drawing to an end, or brought up in the bosom of the Christian 
Church, have widely departed from God, and after having tasted the 
misery which follows upon all departure from him, have by his grace 
been brought back to him, as to the one source of blessedness and life ; 
— while they in the elder brother have seen either a narrow form of real 
righteousness, or, accepting his words to be only his own account of him- 
self, of Pharisaical self-righteousness, — one righteous in his own sight, 
not in the Lord's. 

They who maintain this last explanation, object to the other which 
makes the two sons to represent the Jew and Gentile (and the objeotion 
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appears decisive), that it is alien to the soope of the parable ; for that 
was spoken in reply to the murmurings of the Scribes and Pharisees 
(ver. 1, 2), who were offended that Jesns received and consorted with 
publicans and sinners. Before that interpretation can have any claim 
to stand, it must be shown that these publicans and sinners were hea- 
thens. Tertullian, indeed, boldly asserts that the publicans were altoays 
heathens ; but he was not very careful what he asserted when he had a 
point to prove, which he had in the present instance, namely this, that 
no encouragement could be drawn firom this Scripture for the receiving 
back of great offenders into Church communion. But there is abundant 
evidence, some Scriptural, and more derived firom other sources, that 
many of the publicans, probably of those in Judaea, if not all, yet far the 
greater number, were of Jewish birth. Zacchseus was ^ a son of Abra- 
ham^ (Luke xix. 9), and Levi, who sat at the receipt of customs, must 
needs have been so too : and publicans were among those who came to 
the baptism of John. (Luke vii. 29.*) They were indeed placed by 
their fellow-countrymen on a level with heathens : and some heathen 
publicans even within the limits of Judaea there may have been, but 
doubtless these whom Jesus received, and with whom he consorted, were 
publicans of Jewish origin, for with none but Jews did he familiarly live 
during his walk upon earth ; he was << not sent but unto the lost sheep of 
the house of Israel ;" and John ziL 30-22 shows us how unusual a thing 
it was for him to break through this rulcf 

* See also Liohtpoot, Hot. Heb., on Matt v. 46. 

t Many of these arguments in proof that the publicans of the New Testament 
were Jews, are adduced by Jerome. {Ep. 21, ad Damasum.) He seems lost in 
wonder (vehementer admiror) at the audacity of Tertullian's assertion to the con- 
trary. The great aim of the latter in his treatise De PudicitU^ c. 7-^, written 
after he had forsaken the Catholic Church, is by proving that contrary, to rob the 
parable of all the encouragement and consolation which it might otherwise afford 
to the penitent sinner ; and in his passionate eagerness fbr this, he does not pause at 
a small matter,— for instance, he declares the occasion of the parable to have been, 
quod Pharisffii publicanos et peccatores dhnicos admittentem Dominum mussitabant 
One cannot sufficiently admire his bold insertion of theethnicos, nor how elsewhere 
{Adv, Marc, 1. 4, c. 87,) even our Lord's declaration that Zacchieus was " a son of 
Abraham," is not decisive with him, (Zacdueus etd aUophylus forUuse, tamen 
aliqna notitia Scripturarum ex commercio Judaico afflatus,) nor his proof from 
Dent zziii. 18, that no Israelite could have been a publican, in which matter it is 
difficult to think that one so profoundly skilled in all Roman antiquities should not 
have known better. His fear is lest sinners should be overbold in their sin, having 
hope, like the prodigal, to find fitvor and grace whenever they will return to their 
God ; and he asks, " Who will fear to squander what he can afterwards recover % 
Who will care always to keep what he is not in danger of always loshig 1" But it 
once, kaTing the ground of Scripture, he comes to arguments of this sort^ we 
might demand in return,— Is it on calculations of this sort that men mih into sin t 
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These << publicans and sinners" then were Jews — ottleasts indeed of 
the nation, scorned and despised, and till the words of Christ had 
awakened in them a nobler life, no doubt deserving all or nearly all the 
scorn and contempt which they found. The parables in this chapter are 
spoken to justify his conduct in the matter of rec^ving them, not to 
imfold another and far deeper mystery — ^that of the calling of the Qtxk- 
tiles, of which during his lifetime he gave only a few hints even to his 
chosen disciples, and which for long after was a difficulty and stumbling- 
Uock even to them. Much more would it now have been an offence to 
the scribes and Pharisees ; to them therefore he would not needlesdy 
have opened it, least of all at a time when he was seeking to reooncilo 
them to his dealings, and if possible to win them also for his kingdom. 
Both these reasons, — ^first, that the parable was spoken to juB^y his 
reception, not of Gentiles, but of Jews ; and secondly, that the mystery 
of the Gentiles as fellow-heirs with the Jews in the coyenant of promisei 
was not unfolded till a later period, and certainly not first to cayillers 
and adversaries, but to friends, — strongly recommended the latter as the 
truer interpretation. Yet will not the other therefbre be rigorously ex- 
cluded ; for the parable sets forth the relations of men to God, and 
wherever those relations exist, it will find a more or less extensive appli- 
cation. It found a fulfilment, though not its primary one, in the rela- 
tions in which Jew and Gentile stood to one another and to God. Again, 
what the whole Jewish people were to the Gentile world in respect of 
superior privileges and advantages, in respect too of freedom from some 
of its worst enormities, that, within its own body, were the scribes and 

and not rather because they believe their g;ood is there, and not in Qod 1 And 
how little was he really promoting holiness in this his fklse zeal for it : for if there 
had been a deeper depth of sin and pollution, into that no doubt the prodigal 
would have sunk, but that his sure fkith in the unchanging love of his fiither ex- 
tricated him both fVom the sin in which he was, and that yet Airther sin into which 
he would but for that inevitably have fallen. Tell men after they have sinned 
grievously that there is for them no hope of pardon, or, which amounts to the same 
thing, give them only a dim, distant, uncertain hope of it, and you will not hinder one 
by all these precautions and warnings fVom squandering his goodly heritage, but 
you may hinder ten thousand poor miserable sinners that have discovered the 
wretchedness of a life apart from Grod, fh>m returning to their Father's house, fitmi 
throwing themselves on the riches of his mercy, and henceforward living, not to 
the lusts of men, but to the will of God : and every one of these that is thus kept 
at a distance will inevitably be falling fVom bad to worse, departing wider and 
wider fVom his God. It is worth while to see what motives to repentance Chryaos- 
tom (iii T^od. Laps., 1. 7) draws fW>m this very parable, and his yet more memor- 
able words {De Pasnil. Horn. 1. 4), where among other things he says, — obros rolwm 
6 vlhs 9hc6ya r&y /irrd rh Xovrfhr ^4p§i, %9ir6irrwyt which he proceeds to prove. Con* 
pare the exposition of the parable by St. Ambrose (Dt Pomi^., L 2, c 8) 
the Novatianists. 
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Pharisees to the publicans and sinners, so that here too it found its ap- 
plication. And not less within the Christian Church, — ^however wide 
may have been the sinner's departure from Gk)d, he may be encouraged 
to return by the example of the prodigal, who returning found yet again 
a place in his father's house, and in his father's heart. This blessed as- 
iuranoe we win from the fact that it was sinners tvithin the covenant to 
whom the Lord had regard and whom he portrayed in the younger son, 
not sinners, as Tertullian would fain have us believe, without it 

Of these two sons, " t?ie younger said to his father^ Give me thepor* 
Hon of goods thatfaHeth to me," His claiming of his share in this tech- 
nical, and almost legal, form* is a delicate touch, characteristic of the 
entire alienation from all home afifections which has already found plaoe 
in his heart. It is apparently too as a right that he claims it, not as a 
favor : and such a right the Lord may mean to assume that he had. 
Those authors indeed who have brought Oriental customs and manners 
in illustration of Scripture, however they may prove such a right or cus- 
tom to have existed among some nations of the East, for example, among 
the Hindoos, adduce no satisfactory proof of its having been in force 
among the Jews.t But we need not conceive of the younger son as ask- 
ing this his portion of goods as a right— only as a favor ; '' That portion 
which will hereafter fall to me, which thou designest for me at last, I 
would fain receive it now." This portion, according to the Jewish laws 
of inheritance, would be the half of what the elder brother would receive. 
(Deut xxi. 17.) What does this request mean, when we come to give it 
its spiritual significance ? It is the expression of man's desire to be 
independent of God, to be a God to himself (Gen. iii. 5), and to lay out 
his life according to his own will and for his own pleasure. It is man 
growing weary of living upon God and upon his fulness, and desiring to 
take the ordering of his life into his own hands, and believing that he 
can be a fountain of blessedness to himself^ All the subsequent sins 
of the younger son are included in this one, as in their germ, — are but 
the unfolding of this, the sin of sins. We express the true godly feeling 

^ th hrifidXXor iJpos r^s obvUa = ratam hiereditatis partem ; the phrase like so 
many in Luke is classical and happily selected ; it is of no rare oocnrrence in good 
Greek authors. (See Wetstein, in loc.) 

t RosENMULLER, AlU uud Ntw MtfTgefU,, V. 6, p. 116. There is reference in- 
deed to something of the sort, Gen. xxv. 6, 6, where Abraham in his lifeUme would 
seem to have given the main body of his possessions to Isaac, having given gifts 
also to the sons of his concubines, evidently their portions ; for having endowed 
them with these, he sent them away. But it seems there recorded as something 
nnusTial— probably a wise precaution to avoid disputes after his death. 

X Bernard observes, that it is a sign of evil augury, when this son— bonum 
faicipit velle dividere, quod in commune dnldiis possidetnr, et habere sohis, quod 
participatiooe non mlnnitur, partitione amittitur. 
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which is directly opposed to ^ Give me my portion ofgoods^^ in our daily 
petition, "' Give ns this day our daily bread :'' we therein acknowledge 
that we desire to wait continually upon Gk>d for the supply (^ our needs, 
both bodily and spiritual, that we recognize our dependence upon him 
as our true blessedness. In the earthly relationship which supplies the 
groundwork of the parable, the fact of the son first growing weary of 
receiving firom his fi&ther, and presently altogether quitting his fSather's 
house, has not ihefuU amount of guilt which it has in tiie heavenly; 
though, indeed, the contempt, or slighting of the earthly relationship 
inevitably brings with it contempt, or slighting ai the heavenly ; the 
former being constituted to lead us into the knowledge of the blessings 
which are laid up in the other : and where the lower is despised, the 
higher will inevitably be despised also. 

The father " divided unto them his /irin^.''* It would have little 
profited to retain him at home against his will, who had already in heart 
become strange to that home : rather he will let the young man discover, 
' by bitter experience, the folly of his request Such, at least, is the deal- 
ing of God : he has constituted man a spiritual being, that is, a being 
with a will ; and when his service no longer appears to man a perfect 
freedom, and man promises himself liberty elsewhere, he is allowed to 
make the trial,! and to discover, if needs be, by woful experience, that 
the only condition of his freedom is his cleaving unto God ; that depart- 
ing from him, ho inevitably falls under the horrible bondage of his own 
lusts and of the world,| and under the tyranny of the devil. 

And now the younger son is that which he desired, 

" Lord of himself— that heritage of woe," 

as he, too, shall shortly find it. Yet though he had thus craved and 
obtained his portion, it was not till after a few days that he left his home. 
St. Bernard sees a force in this circumstance, and observes how the 
apostasy of the heart will often precede the apostasy of the life ;^ that 
there may be an interval between them, though the last must of necessity 
sooner or later follow the first. The sinner is, indeed, pleasing himself, 

* Thy ISloy = facultates ; so Mark xii. 44 ; Luke viii. 43 ; xxi. 4 ; and 1 John iii 
17, rhy fiioy rod K6(rfiou. There is this use of the word in Plato. {De Rep.^ L 8, p. 
228, Stallbaum's cd.) 

t See Chrysostom, De Pamit.j Ham. 1. 4. 

^ Augustine : Si haerebis superiori, calcabis inferiora; si autem recedas a supe- 
riori ista tibi in supplicium convertentur. 

^ De Divers., Serm. 8 : Est autem interim homo sub se, ci!lm propn» satisfkciens 
voluntati, necdum tamcn possidetur h vitiis et peccatis. Jam hinc vero proficiaci- 
tur ad regionem longinquam, qui prins quidem separatus erat, sed necdum elonga- 
tos a patre. 
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bat the divergence of Iiis will and the will of Qod does not immediately 
appear : 8oon, howeyer, it most ; and t^ns it oame to pass, that ^ not 
many days after the younger son gathered all together,** tnmed, we may 
suppose, all that fell to his share into ready money, or into yalnables 
that he could easily carry with him, ^ and took his Journey into afar 
country," By this gathering together of all and departing, seems inti- 
mated the collecting, on man's part, of all his energies and powers, with 
the deliberate determination of getting, through their help, all the grati- 
fication he can out of the world, — ^tho open preference of the creature to 
the Creator, — the manifest turning of the back upon God.* The ^far 
country" is a world where God is not.t There he ^^ wasted," or scat- 
tered, *' his std^artce unth riotous living" — so quickly has the gathering 
which was mentioned but now, issued in a scattering, so little was it a 
gathering that deserved the name. But there is no such waster as the 
sinner. 

For a while, it may be, the supplies which the young man brought 
with him into that far land lasted ; and while this was so, he may have 
congratulated himself, and counted that he had done wisely in claiming 
liberty for himself Even so the sinner for a while may flatter himseU^ 
that he is doing well at a distance from God ; he discovers not all at 
once his misery and poverty : for the world has its attractions, and the 
flesh its pleasures ; his afifections are not all at once laid waste, nor the 
sources of natural delight drawn dry in an instant. But this is the end 
whereunto he is more or less rapidly hastening. The time arrives when 
he has come to an end of all the satisfaction and joy which the creature 
can give him — ^for it was not as a springing fountain, but a scanty cis- 
tern — and then it fares with him as with the prodigal : ^ when he had 
spent all, there arose a mighty famine in that land, and he began to be 
in want."X He, too, begins to discover that there is a great spiritual 
famine in the land where he has chosen to dwell, — a fEunine of truth and 
love, and of all whereby the soul of man indeed lives ; he begins to dis- 
cover his wretchedness and misery,^ and that it is an evil thing, and a 

* Gajetan : Gonfldentia in omnibus donis natorfls et gratisB anlmi et corporis, est 
bonorom congregatio. 

t Augostine: Regie longinqua oblivio Dei est Bede: Non regionibns Icng^ 
est quisque k Deo, sed aflfbctibus. 

X Or rather " he began himself to be in want :" the ftmine reached even to him. 
TheYulgate has not missed the force of the ubrSs: Et tpss ooepit egere. (See 
Winer's GramvuUikf p. 142.) 

^ Ambrose (Eocp, in Lmc.^ 1. 7, c. 215) : Etenim qui reoedit k verbo Dei esorit, 
quia non in solo pane vivit homo, sed in omni verbo Dei : qui reoedit k fonte, 
sittit: qui reoedit k thesauro, eget: qui reoedit k sapientia, hebetatnr: qui reoedtt 
a virtnte, dissolyitur. 

21 
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Utter, to have forsaken the Lord his GUkL* ( Jer. iL 19 ; zriL 5, 6.) lo 
tbe spiritual world there need be no outward distreaaea or calamiUee, 
though often there will be, bringing on this sense of &nune. A man^a 
outward possessions, supposing him to have such, may stand in their ful- 
ness, may go on abounding more and more, all his external helps to 
felicity may remain ; while yet in the true riches he may haye run 
through all, and may be commencing ^ to be in want?^ Thb famine sits 
down, an unbidden guest, at rich men's tables, finda its way into kings' 
palaces. In these palaces, at those feasts, the immortal soul may be fun- 
ishing, yea, ready to ^perish with hungerP 

When we see portrayed in this parable the history of the great apos- 
tasy of the heathen world firom the knowledge and worship of the tme 
God, as well as the departure of a single soul,! this wasting of goods will 
be exactly that which St. Paul describes, Bom. L 19-23, as the remain- 
ing part of the chapter will exactly answer to the prodigal's joining him- 

^ Thus, when a great English poet, with every thing that fortune, and rank, 
and genius could give him,-~and who had laid out his whole life fbr pleasure and 
not for duty,— yet before he had reached half the allotted period of man, already 
ezdaimed, 

My day* are in Um yellow leaf, 

The flower*, the fruita, of lore an gone ; 
The worm, the canker, and the grief 
Are mine alone— 

what are these deeply affecting words, but the confession of one, who having spent 
an, had found himself m wantl Or again, the prodigal's misery, his sense of tha 
barrenness of sin, find a yet deeper voice : — 

The fire that on my bosom preys, 

Is lone as some volcanic isle ; 
No torch Is lighted at its blaxe, 

A funeral pile I 

t We are not in this early part of the parable expressly told, but from ver. 80 
we infer, that he consumed " wiik harlots " the living which he had gotten from his 
fkther. This too suits well, when we see here the history of the world's departure 
from God, since in the deep symbolical language of Scripture fornication is the 
standing image of idolatry ; they are, in fkct, ever spoken of as one and the same 
sin, considered now in its fleshly, now in its spiritual, aspect. (Jer. iii. ; Ezek. xvi. 
xvii.) And as much, indeed, is implied in the fir kffdhtn, living dissolutely, of 
ver. 18. "kawTosy from a and <r<6f«, as one who thinks he need not spare,— that he 
never will come to an end of what ho has. Clemens of Alexandria gives it a 
passive signification, t<rwTot = t<ro»<rros., one who will not be spared, who is (ar 
from salvation, ff^(t<rb(u fi^ dvmft^vos = perditus of the Latins; so Passow; heillos, 
ohne Rettung verloren. Cicero has latinized the word (De Jf^n , 2, 8), and uses it 
of those given to prodigal luxury and excess at the table : but it also includes tbe 
other main lusts of the flesh ; and it affirms a depth of moral degradatl<m, a 
desperate debauchery {iur(&rm=ed<rxpcis, Hesychius), which it may be questionable 
whether our translation has quite reached. See Suicer, s. v., and Deyling {Otn, 
aae., V. 8, p. 486). 
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•elf to the oitisjn of the far ooontry, and seeking to fill his belly with the 
■wines' husks. The great famine of that heathen world was at its height 
when the Son of Gtod came in the flesh : in this consisted a part, though 
of course, only a part, of the fulness of time, — the fltness of that time, 
above all other, for his appearing. The glory of the qH world was fast 
fading and perishing. All childlike faith in the old religions had depart- 
ed. They were creeds outworn, unable any longer to nourish, ever so 
litUe, the spirit of man. The Greek philosophy had completed its pos- 
sible circle, but it had found no answer to the doubts and questionings 
which tormented humanity. ^ What is truth ?" this was the t^aestion 
which all asked, — some, indeed, in mockery, some in despair, — some 
without the desire, but all equally without the expectation, of obtaining 
an answer. 

When in this famine, the prodigal ^ began to be in tvant," for as yet 
he had but a foretaste of his coming woe, this, no doubt, was a summons 
to him to return home. But as yet his proud heart was unsubdued, lus 
confidence in his own resources not altogether exhausted. The first 
judgments of God do not always tame, but the stricken sinner says, like 
Ephraim, ^ The bricks are fallen down, but we will build with hewn 
stone ; the sycamores are cut down, but we will change them into ce- 
dars." (Isal ix. 10; Jer. v. 3; Isai. IviL 10; Amos iv. 6-10.) It 
was, we may suppose, in such a spirit as this that " Jie went and joined 
himsey* to a citizen of that country ^^ — ^*^ fastened," or '' pinned himself 
upon" him, as Hammond expresses it, hoping to repair his broken for- 
tunes by his help.f And here, no doubt, is meant to be set forth to us a 
deeper depth in the sinner's downward course ; a fiEdl within a fall, — a 
more entire and selfHK)nscious yielding of himself in heart and will to 
tha service of the world. Si Bernard | understands by the citizen of 
the finr country, Satan himself or one of his angels. '* That citiien I 
cannot understand as other than one of the malignant spirits, who in that 
they sin with an irremediable obstinacy, and have passed into a perma- 
nent disposition of malice and wickedness, are no longer guests and 
strangers, but citizens Aid abiders, in the land of sin." Yet rather I 

* So linger: iis6KX4fin contemtim, ae obtrnsit; he thnut himself upon,— aa in 
Latin, hsrere or adh»rere is often used, with something of contempt, of an infMor 
who clings to some superior, through whose help he hopes to advance his (brtones, 
—and see Smcsa, ■. v. KofJMpmi. But there is no contempt necessanh/ involved 
fai the word,— it is not in the dearing itself, hot in the unworthiness of the person 
to whom he cleaves, that the contempt lies: in proof compare Rool xiL 9, with 
1 Oor. vi. 16. 

t Theophylact: ypoir^ifrat tf jrcurff. 

% De Divers., Serm. 8. So also Cijetan : Snbjedt se totaliter D»moni, qui rerk 
est dvis legioBb peocatL 
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should Bay that by the term ^ citizen" is brought oat the diBtinotioB be> 
tween the prodigal and the lord to whom ibr a while ha addicted himselC 
He with all his misery was not a " citizen^" but a stranger, in that fax 
land. He did not feel himself at home, nor naturalize himself there. 
The other was well to do; the f&mine had not touched him; herein how 
/ far more miserable indeed, though he knew it not, than he who " began 
■ to be in tvant." For there is hope for the sinner so long as he feels him- 
self a miserable alien in the land of sin: his case is becoming hopeless, 
when he has made himself " a citizen" there, when he is troubled with 
no longings after a lost paradise, after a better land that he has left be- 
hind. But how shall we understand hiajoinittg himself to the citizen of 
that far country ? The sinner sells himself to the world, he entan^^es 
himself more deeply in it. Our Lord gives us a hint here of that awful 
mystery in the downward progress of souls, by which he who b^^ by 
using the world to be a servant to minister to his pleasuree, submits in 
the end to a reversing of the relationship between them, so that the 
world uses him as its drudge, and sin as its slave. He becomes cheap 
in the sight of that very world for the sake of which he has forfeited all 
Its good wine, which it ofifered him at the first, it offers him no more, but 
now that ho has well drunk, that which is worse. 

It was small help that the young man found from the new xnaster on 
whom he had thrust himself Sinful man finds no mercy from his fellow- 
sinner, no love, no pity. '^ All thy lovers have forsaken thee," this is 
the doom of each soul that breaks faith with its heavenly bridegroom 
(Of Ezek. xvi. 37 ; xxiii. 22-25.) This now master cared not whether 
he had him or no — and if he must needs engage him, who so crouches 
to him for a morsel of bread (I Sam. ii. 36), he will dismiss him out of 
sight, and send him to the meanest and vilest employment which he has; 
" He sent Jtim into hisfelds to feed stvine." We might easily guess, and 
indeed wo know, how exceedingly vile and degrading, and even accursed, 
this employment was esteemed in the eyes of a Jew ;* so that misery 
would seem to have come upon him to the uttermost. And now ^ he 
tpould fain have filled his belly vnth the husks f that tlie swine did eat; 



* See Lightpoot's Uar. Heb., on Matt. viii. 80; and Geforer's UrckrisUiUkwn, 
y. 1, p. 115. Herodotus (I. 2, c. 47) describes the swineherds as the only persons 
who were excluded from the temples of Egypt. 

t These icfpctria are not the husks or pods of some other fruit, but themsehres 
the fruit of the carob tree (ircpctrcDvfa), of which there is a good account in Winer's 
Real. Workrbuch^ s. v. Johannis Brodtbaum. This name of St. John's bread the 
tree derives from the tradition that the Baptist fed upon its fruit in the wilderness. 
I have seen and tasted them in Calabria, where they are voiy abundant, and being 
sold at a very low price are sometimes eaten by the poorer people, but are mainly 
used for the feeding domestic animals. They are also common in Spain, and still 
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mnd no man gave unto him." Shall we understand that he was reduced 
80 law as to look with a longing eye upon these' swine's hosks, but that 
a share even of these which he distributed to them, was withholden from 
himself? — ^^ no man gave unto him" of these ; — so the passage is gene- 
rallj taken* But seeing they must have been in his power,! it seems 
preferable to understand that in his unscrupulous hunger he was glad 
to fill himself with these husks, and did so^ no man giving him any no- 
bler sustenance. % With these he would fain have ^^ filled his belly ; ^ 
—the expression is chosen of design — all he could hope from them was 
just this, to dull his gnawing pain — not that he should with them truly 
satisfy his hunger, for the food of beasts could not appease the cravings 
of man. Thus a deepest moral truth lies under the words, — ^that none 
but Ood can satisfy the longing of an immortal soul, — ^that as the heart 
was made for him, so he only can fill it. 

The whole description is wonderful, and for nothing more than the 
evident relation in which his punishment stands to his sin. " He who 
would not, as a son, be treated liberally by his father, is compelled to be 
the servant and bondslave of a foreign master, — he who would not be 
ruled by God, is compelled to serve the devil, — ^he who would not abide 
in his father's royal palace, is sent to the field among hinds, — ^he who 
would not dwell among brethren and princes, is obliged to be the servant 
and companion of brutes, — ^he who would not feed on the bread of angels, 
petitions in his hunger for the husks of the swine."] In his feeding of 

more so on the northern coasts of AfHca, and in the Levant. They are in shape 
something like a bean-pod, thongh larger, and curred more into the form of a 
sickle ; thence called kc^iok, or little horn, and the tree sometimes in German, 
Bockshomhaum. They have a dark hard outside, and a dull sweet taste, hardly, 
I think, justifying Pliny's prdeduUes siliqnae. The shell or pod alone is eaten; wine 
was sometimes expressed fVom it in ancient times ; Robinson mentions when steep- 
ed in water they aflbrd a pleasant drink : the fruit within is bitter and cast aside. 
Kaldonatns gives an accurate account of the Ktpdrtoy, and see Pole's Synopsis (in 
loc.) and Rosenmcllrr's AlU und Neue MargefUand, y. 5, p. 198. 

♦ Thus Luther : Und nicmaiid gab sie ihm. Bernard {De Convers., c. 8) : Meri- 
ts siliquas esuriit, et non aceepU^ qui porcos pascere maluit, quam patemis epulis 
satiari. 

t Calvin : Significat prs fkme non amplius cogitasse vetercs delicias, sed avidi 
yorisse siliquas : neque enim ciim porcis ipse daiet hoc cibi genus, carere potuit, . . . 
Additur ratio, quia nemo Uli dabat, nam copula in causalem particulam, meo judicio^ 
resolvi debet. 

X Or the words ical o&8«lr iZiZov avr^ may be a new and the final touch in the 
picture of his misery, and express generally that there was none that showed any 
pity upon hun. 

% T^fdirai rriy KoiXiay, Stella : Ilommcm non satiant, sed ventrem tantdm gra 
lint; and Ambrose {Exp. in Lue., 1. 7, c. 227): Cibus . . . quo corpus non reflcltu 
■ed impletur. Augustine : Ptscebatur de siliquis, non satiabatur. 

I Com.iLapide. 
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Bwine, what a pietore have we of man '< serving divers lusts and pletr 
sores," — in whom the divine is totally obscured, — ^the bestial merely pr^ 
dominant. And in his fruitless attempt to fill his belly with the husks^ 
; what a picture, again, of man seeking through the unlimited gratification 
of his appetites, to appease the fierce hunger of his soul. But in vain, 
for still '' he enlarges his desire as hell, and b as death, and cannot be 
satisfied :" since as well might one hope to quench a fire by adding fi^ 
to it, as to slake desire by gratifying ii* (Exek. xvL 28, 29.) And 
the further misery is that the power of sinful gratifications to stay that 
hunger even for the moment, is ever diminishing, — the pleasure which is 
even hoped for from them still growing fainter, and yet the goad behind, 
urging to seek that pleasure, still becoming fiercer, — the sense of the horri- 
ble nature of the bondage ever increasing, with the power of throwing off 
that bondage ever diminishing, f All the monstrous luxuries and fran- 
tic wickednesses which we read of in the later Roman history, at that 
close of the world's Pagan epoch, stand there like the last despairing 
effort of man to fill his belly with the husks.( The attempt by her em- 
perors was carried out under, all tlie most favorable circumstances of 
wealth and power, for, in Solomon's words, '^ what can the man do that 
Cometh after the king?" In this light we may behold the inerediUy 
sumptuous feasts, — the golden palaces, — the enormous shows and specta- 
cles, — and all the pomp and pride of life carried to the uttermost,^ — ^the 
sins of nature, and the sins below nature ; while yet from amidst all 
these the voice of man's misery only made itself the louder heard. The 
experiment carried out on this largest scale, only caused the failure to be 
more signal, only proved the more plainly that of the food of beasts there 
oould not be made the nourishment of men. 



* Jerome {Ad Dam., Ep. 21, c. 13) : Non potemt, saturari quia semper yolaptas 
(kmem sui babet, et transacta non satiat : and Bernard, though elsewhere he has 
affirmed the other, jrct brings ont this interpretation also on its ethical side {De 
Conycrs., c. 14) : Neque enim parit banc [satietatem] cc^ia scd contemptns. Sic 
fhtui filii Adam, porcornra vorando siliquas, non esurientes animas sed esuriem 
ipsam pascitis animarum. Sola nimirum hoc cdnlio inedia vestra nntritur, sola 
fhmes alitur cibo innaturali. 

-f Cajetan : Quieto siquidem dominio jam possidentes Bsemones hominem, in- 
rident illi satietatem appetites, quam tamen procurabant qnosque ilium plen6 sibi 
subjcccrunt. Compare a passage fVom the Tabula of Cebes, quoted by Mr. Gres- 
wcll. {Ezp. of the Par., t. 3, p. 686.) 

X The explanation which Augustine gives is not virtually different from this. 
The husks he explains : Seculares doctrinao steriles, vanitate resonantcs ; such as 
had been to himself once his own Manichaean figments. Compare Jerome {Ad 
Dam., Ep. 21, c. 13), and H. de Sto. Yictorc : Sordida figmenta poetarom, et di- 
versis crroribus polluta dogmata philosophomm. 

% See, for instance, Svetonius^ Caiigvla, c. 19. S7. 
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It might be here, perhaps, said, that the picture drawn in the para* 
ble, if it be applied to more than a yery feWj the deepest sunk in depra- 
Tity, is an exaggeration both of the misery and also of the wiokednestf 
eyen of those who have turned their backs upon God ; that, in the most 
eorrupted times, not all, and in more moral epochs only a few even of 
these, fall so low in wretchedness and guilt This is true, yet all might 
Ukua fall By the first departure from God, all this misery, and all this 
sin, are rendered possible — all are its legitimate results ; there is nothing 
to hinder them from following, except the mercy and restraining grace 
of (3od, who does not suffer sin, in all cases, to bear all the bitter fruit 
which it might, and which are implicitly contained in it. In the pre- 
sent case, it is suffered to bear all its bitter fruit : we have one who has 
done " evil with both hands earnestly," and debased himself even unto 
hell ; and the parable would be incomplete without this, it would not 
be a parable for all sinners, since it would fail to show, that there is 
no extent of departure from God, which renders a return to him impos- 
sible. 

Hitherto we have followed the sinner step by step in a career, which 
ifl ever carrying him further and further from his God. Another task 
remains — to trace the steps of his return, from the first beginnings of 
repentance to his full reinvestment in all the rights and privileges of a 
son. For though he has forsaken his Gt>d, he has not been forsaken by 
him — no not even in that far land ; for the misery which has fallen upon ' 
him there is indeed an expression of God's anger against sin, but at the 
same time of his love to the sinner. He hedges up his way with thorns, 
that he may not find his paths (Hos. ii. 6) ; he makes his sin bitter to 
him, that he may leave it In this way God pursues his fugitives, sum- 
moning them back in that only language which now they will under- 
stand.* He allows the world to make its bondage hard to them, that 
they may know the difference between his service, and the service of 
the kings of the countries (2 Chron. xiL 8), that those whom he is about 
to deliver may cry to him by reason of the bitter bondage, and in that 
erj give him something that he may take hold of (Deut iv. 2d-31 ; 
2 Chron. xxxiiL 1 1-13.) Here we have one upon whom this severe 
but loving discipline is not wastedf Presently, ^^ he came to himself. ^^X 
How full of consolation for man, how deeply significant are these words, 
^he came to himself" — so that to come to one's self and to come to God, 



♦ AuousTiNB, Enarr. in Ps. cxxxviii. 8, 4. 

t Augustine : DiyinsB misericordisB severa disciplina. 

X How remarkable a parallel the words of Seneca (£>. 68) supply: Qnare vltia 
sua nemo confltetur 1 quia etiam nunc in ilUs est Sommmm namon^ vigQantit n$, 
et vltia sua confiteri, sanitatis indicium. 
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»re one and the same thing. He being the true ground of oar being 
when we find ourselves we find him ; or rather, because we have fonnd 
him, we find oorselyes also.* . It is not then the man living in union 
with Gk>d who is raised above the true condition of humanity, but the 
man not so living, who has &llen out of and fallen below that con- 
dition. 

When he thus ^cametohimxlfj he said^ Eawtnany hired servatUt^ 
my father's have bread enough and to spaxe^ and I perish with hunger.** 
This too b a touch of the deepest nature ; for there is nothing that so 
causes the sinner to feel the discord which he has introduced into his 
innermost being, as to compare himself with all things around and be- 
neath him. He sees the happy animals undisturbed with his longings, 
unable to stain themselves with his sins ; he beholds all nature calm and 
at rest, and fulfilling in law and in order the purposes for which it was 
ordained. Every where, peace and joy — he only condemned the mean- 
while 

" To be a jarring and dissonant thing 
Amid this general dance and minstrelsy." 

He sees also many of his fellow-men, who without any very lofty views 
concerning living to the glory of Gbd, — ^without any very lively aflTeo- 
tions towards him, do yet find their satisfaction in the discharge of their 
daily duties, who, though they do his work rather in the spirit of ser- 
vants than of sons, rather looking to their hire than out of the free im- 
pulse of love, are yet not without their reward. It is true, they may 
not have the highest joy of his salvation, or consolations of his grace, 
but, on the other hand, they are far from the misery and destitution into 
which he has sunk. They at least have bread enough and to spare : 
while he is tormented with the fierce hunger of desires which are ever 
craving, but which can never be satisfied.! 

Comparing his state with theirs, what does the prodigal determine 
now? How many, even at this point, do not determine as he does. 
They betake them to some other citizen of that far country, who pro- 
mises them a little better fare or less contemptuous treatment Or it 

* See Augustine, Serm, 96, c. 2. 

t This, in the main, is the interpretation of these words by the Fathers. See 
Jerome {Ad Dam., Ep. 21, c. 14), Ambrose (^Exp. in Lmc,, 1. 7, c. 220), and Bernard 
(De Divers. Serm. 8) : Qiiis enim peccati consnetudine obligatus, non se feliceni 
rcputaret, si datum essct ei esse tanquam unum ex his, quos in secnlo tepidot 
videt, viventes sine crimino, minimi tamen quaerentes qa» sursum sunt, aed que 
inper terram 1 In proof that this distinction between the filial and the servile 
work was clearly recognized among the Jews, see Schoettgen's HI^, Heb.^ t. 1, 
pp. 260, 682. 
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jiay be thoy learn to dress their husks, so that they shall look like hu- 
man food, and they then deny that they are the fodder of swine. Or 
glorying in their shame, and wallowing in the same sty with the beasts 
they feed, they proclaim that there was never intended to be any differ- 
ence between the food of men and of swine. But it is otherwise with hinL 
^ IwUl arise."* We may picture him to ourselyes as having sat long 
]ipon the ground, revolving the extreme misery of his condition — ^for the 
earth becomes the natural throne of the utterly desolate. (Job ii. 8, 13.) 
But now he gathers up anew his prostrate energies, \b a better hope 
wakens in his bosom ; ^ Why sit I here among the swine ? / unU 
arise and go to my father," These words the Pelagians of old ad- 
duced, in proof that man could turn to God in his own strength,t — 
that he needed not a drawing from above, that the good thought was 
his own; just as the (self-styled) Unitarians of modern times find 
in the circumstances of the prodigal's return, a proof that the sin- 
ner's repentance alone is sufficient to reconcile him with his God, — 
that he needs not a Mediator and Sacrifice. But these conclusions are 
sufficiently guarded against by innumerable clearest declarations, the 
first by such as John vl 44 ; the second by such passages as Heb. x. 19- 
22 ; nor are we to expect that every passage in Scripture is to contain 
the whole circle of Christian doctrine, but the different portions of truths 
being gathered by the Church out of the different parts of Scripture, are 
by her presented to her children in their due proportions and entire 
oompleteness. 

Returning to that father, he ^ will say unto him, JFhlher," — for as 
that relation was one which his obedience has not constituted, so his 
disobedience could not annul And what is it that gives the sinner now 
a sure ground of confidence, that returning to Gixl he shall not be 
repelled or cast out? The adoption of sonship, which he received in 
Christ Jesus at his baptism, and his faith that the gifts and calling of 
God are on his part without repentance or recall. For the recollection 
of his baptism is not to him as a menacing angel, keeping with a fiery 
sword the gates of that Paradise which he has forfeited, and to which he 
now vainly desires admission again ; but there he finds consolation and 
strength ; — ^he too, wretched and degraded though he be, may yet take 
that dearest name of Father on his lips, and claim anew his admission 
into the household of faith, on the ground that he was once made a mem- 
ber thereof, and that his privileges abide for him still in their full force, 

* Augustine : Sorgam, dixit—aederat enim. 

t But Augustine says in reply {Ep, 186) : Qoam cogitationem bonam quande 
haberet, nisi et ipsam illi in occulto Pater miserioordiaBimus inspirasset 1 C£ 
Etuurr. in Ps, Ixxvii. 89. 
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howe7er he may have chosen to remain in guilty ignoraaoe of them for 
00 long. ^ I have sinned agcdnst heaven and hrfore thee .-'' he reoognisei 
his offence to have been committed not merely agunst man, but against 
heaven, or against Gk)d : he shows his repentance to have been divinely 
wrought, a work of the Spirit, in that he acknowledges his sin in its 
root, as a transgression of the divine law, as exceedingly sinful, being 
wrought against God. Thus David, when he exclaims, ^ Against thee, 
thee only have I sinned ;" while yet his offences had been against the 
second table. For we may injure ourselves by our evil, we may wnmg 
our neighbor, but strictly speaking, we can sin only against God ; and 
the recognition of our evil as first and chiefly an offence against him, is 
of the essence of all true repentance, and distinguishes it broadly from 
many other kinds of sorrow which may follow on evil deeds. When we 
come to give these words their higher application, the two acknowledg< 
ments, ^ 1 have sinned against heaven^ and brfare thee^^ merge into one, 
'^ I have sinned against thee, my Father in heaven." Not here alone, 
but throughout all Scripture, this willingness to confess is ever noted as 
a sign of a true repentance begun, even as the sinner's refusal to humble 
himself in confession before God, is the sure note of a continued obdura- 
cy. (2 Sam. xii. 13; Job ix. 20; xxxi. 33; xxxiii. 27; Prov. xxviil 
13 ; Jer. ii. 35 ; xvi. 10 ; Hos. xiv. 2; 1 John L 9, 10.) In Augustine's 
words, " He shows himself worthy, in that he confesses himself un- 
worthy."* 

With this deep feeling of his unworthiness, he will confess that he 
has justly forfeited all which once was his : " lam no more toorthy to be 
called thy son." This is well, and a confession such as this belongs to 
the essence of all true repentance. But the words that follow,! ^^ Make 
me as one of thy hired servants," are these the words of returning spirit- 
ual health, so that we should desire to meet them in each normal repent- 
ance, or not ? We shall find that at a later period he drops them (ver. 
21), and shall then have something more to say about them. A scholar 



♦ And again : Esto accnsator tuus, et ille erit indultor tuus ; cf. Enarr, in Ps, 
xxxi. 6. TertuUian, in his treatise De PasniUntid (c. 9, 10), has many usefUl 
remarks, in connection with this parable, on the benefit of unreserved confbssion : 
Tantiim relevat confessio delictorum quantiim dissimulatio exaggerat. Confessio 
enim satisfactionis consilium est, dissimulatio, contumacisB. . . In quantum noo 
peperccris tibi, in tantum tibi Deus, crede, parcet. The whole treatise breathes a 
fiir different spirit from that in which the other above referred to, De PudicUia, is 
written ; and yet is most useful, as showing us how far more serious and earnest a 
thing repentance was accounted in the early Church, than it is commonly now, how 
much more it linked itaelf with outward self-denials and humiliations. 

t G(\jetan : Non audebo pctere redintegrationem in statum filii, in pristina dons 
giandia: sed petam dona incipientium, qui amore sBtenue mercedis serviunt Deo. 
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of Si Bernard's here exclaims : ^ Keep, happy sinner, keep watch* 
full J and carefully this thy most just feeling of humility a^d devotion : 
by which thou mayest ever esteem the same of thyself in humility, of 
the Lord in goodness. Than it there is nothing greater in the gifts of 
the Holy Spirit, nothing more precious in the treasures of Gk)d, nothing 
more holy among all graces, nothing more wholesome among [all] sacra- 
menta Keep, I say, if thou wilt thyself be kept, the humility of that 
speech and feeling, with which thou confessest to thy Father, and saycst, 
' Father, I am no more worthy to be called thy son.' For humility is of 
all graces the chiefest, even while it does not know itself to be a grace at 
all From it they begin, by it they advance, in it they are consummated, 
through it they are preserved."* But it is wholly against the spirit of 
this parable, when he exhorts him still to persist in taking the place of 
a servant, even after his father shall have bidden him to resume the po- 
aition of a son. This is that false humility of which we find so much, 
and which often is so mightily extolled, in monkery, but of which wo find 
nothing in this parable, nor elsewhere in the Scriptures. It is true hu- 
mility when bidden to go up higher, to go. It was true humility in Peter 
to suffer the Lord to wash his feet, as it would have been false humility, 
as well as disobedience, to resist longer than he did : it was true humil- 
ity of the prodigal, when his father would have it so, to accept at once 
the place of a sou. 

There is no tarrying now ; what he has determined to do, at once 
he does ; being about to prove how much larger are the riches of grace, 
which are laid up with his father, than he had dared to hope ; '^ £k 
aroscj and came to his father ; InU when he teas ifet a great toay ofy his 
father saw him^ and had compassion^ and ran and fell on his neck (G«n. 
xlv. 14; xlvi. 29; Job xi. 9), oMd kissed him" The evidences of the 
lather's love are described with a touching minuteness ; he does not wait 
for the poor returning wanderer till he has oome all the way, but him- 
self hastens forward to meet him ; he does not wear at first an aspect of 
severity, only after a season to be relaxed or laid aside, but at once wel- 
oomes him with the kiss, which is something more than an evidence of 
affection, being the significant, and in the East well understood, pledge 
of reconciliation and peace. (Oen. xxxiii. 4 ; 2 Sam. xiv. 33 ; Ps.iL 
12.) It is thus the Lord draws nigh unto them that draw nigh unto 
himt (Jam. iv. 8), he sees them while they are ^^ a great way offP 



* Gaerricos, in a singularly beautiAil sermon in the Bened. edit of St. Bernard, 
T. 2, p. 986 : Humilitas siqnidem omnium virtutum est maxima, cdim tamen virta- 
tem se esse nesciat: ab ipsa incipiunt, per ipsam proficiunt, in ipsA consummantor, 
per ipsam conserrantur. 

t Thus there is an Eastern proverb, If man draws near to God aa inch, God 
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It was he who put within them even the first weak notions toward good ; 
— «nd as his grace prevented them, so also it meets them ; — he listens 
to the first ftint sighings of their hearts after him, for it was he that first 
awoke those sighings there. (Ps. x. 17.) And though they may be 
^ffeta great toay off,^^ though there may be very much of ignorance in 
them still, far too slight a view of the evil of their sin, or of the holiness 
of the Qtod with whom they have to deal, yet he meets them, notwith- 
standing, with the evidences of his meroy and reconciled love. Neither 
makes he them first to go through a dreary apprenticeship of servile fear 
at a distance from him, but at once embraces them in the arms of his 
love, giving them at this first moment strong consolations, perhaps 
stronger and more abounding than afterwards, when they are settled in 
their Christian course, they will oftentimes receive. And this he does, 
because such they need at this moment, to assure them that notwith- 
standing their moral loathsomeness and defilement and misery, they are 
accepted in Christ Jesus, to convince them of that which it is so hard 
for the sinner to believe, which it is indeed the great work of fiuth to 
realise, that God has put away their sin, and is pacified toward theuL 

But the returning son, though thus graciously received, though his 
sin is not mentioned against him at all, yet not the less makes the con- 
fession which he had determined in ' his heart, when the purpose of 
returning was first conceived. And this was fitting ; for though Qod may 
forgive, man is not therefore to forget. Nor should we fail to note that 
it is after, and not before, the kiss of reconciliation, that this confession 
finds place ; for the more the sinner knows and tastes of the love of Ood, 
the more he grieves ever to have sinned against that love. It is under 
the genial rays of this kindly love, that the heart, which was before 
bound up as by a deadly frost, begins to thaw and to melt and loosen, 
and the waters of repentance to flow freely forth. The knowledge of 
God's love in Christ is the cruse of salt which alone can turn the bitter 
and barren-making streams of remorse into the healing waters of repent- 
ance. And thus the truest and best repentance follows, and does not 
precede, the sense of forgiveness ; and thus too will repentance be a 
thing of the whole life long, for every new insight into that forgiving 
love, is as a new reason why we should mourn that we ever sinned 
against it It is a mistake to affirm that men, those I mean in whom 
there is a real spiritual work going forward, will lay aside their repent- 
ance, so soon as they are convinced of the forgiveness of their sins, and 

will draw near to him an ell ; or as Von Hammer {Fund, d. Orients^ v. 4, p. 91) 
gives it: 

Wer rich mlr eine Spanne weit naht, dem eile Ich eine EUe lang entgttgeo, 
Und #er mir gehend entgegen kOmmt, dem eOe ich in SprOogen so. 
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that therefore, — since repentance, deep, earnest, long-continued, self* 
mortifying repentance, is a good thing, as indeed it is, — the longer men 
can be kept in suspense concerning their forgiveness the better, as in 
this way a deeper foundation of repentance will be laid. This is surelj 
a wrong view of the relations in which repentance and forgiveness stand 
to each other ; and their true relation is rather opened to us in such pas- 
sages as Ezek. zzxvi. 31, where the Lord says, ^ Then'^ (and for what 
that then means, see ver. 24-30 : then,a/3J«r I have cleansed you, — after 
I have given you a new heart, — after I have heaped all my richest bless* 
ings upon you, then under the sense of these) ^ shall ye remember your 
own evil ways, and your doings that were not good, and shall loathe 
yourselves in your own sight for your iniquities and your abominations.** 
Compare Ezek. xvi. 60-63, where the Lord declares he has established 
his Qovenant with Judah for the very purpose "that thou mayest 
remember and be confounded, and never open thy mouth any more be*> 
cause of thy shame, when lam pacified toward thee for aU that thou 
hast daneJ' The younger son, while he has the clearest evidence that 
his father is pacified toward him, does not the less confess his shame. 
He does not indeed say all that he had once intended, — ^he does not say, 
^ Make me as one of thy hired servants .*" for this was the one troubled 
element of his repentance, this purpose of shrinking back from his 
father's love, and from the free grace which would restore to him all : 
and in his dropping of these words, in his willingness to be blest by his 
fftther to the uttermost, if such is his father's pleasure, there is beautiful 
evidence that the grace which he has already received he has not received 
in vain. Bengel thinks it possible that his father cut him short, and so 
took these words out of his mouth, but has also suggested the truer ex* 
planation.* 

And now the father declared plainly in act, that he meant to give 
him a place and a name in his house once more ; for he ^ said to At*' 
servants, Bring forth the best robe and put it on him, and put a ring on 
his hand and shoes on his feet^^ these all being the ornaments, not of the 
slave, but of the free ;t all, therefore, speaking of restoration to hif 

* Bengel : Tel quod ex obyii patris comitate aocenaa fllialis fidncia omnem ser- 
TiJem Benamn absorberet, vel quod patris comitas aermonem fllii abnunperat So 
Augustine (Qtues^. Evang., I. 2, qu. 88) : C&m enim panem noo haberet, vel meiw 
cenariuB ease capiebat ; quod post osculmn patris generosiasim^ jam dedignatur. 

* Thus Tertnllian {De Resur. Cam., c. 67) speaking of the manumitted slave: 
VesUs aiba nitore, et aurei anrwU hanore, et patron! nomine ac tribu mens&que katuh' 
ratur, Grotiua: Aorr^Xtoy apud Ronumoa ingenuitatia, apud Orientea populoi 
dignitatia eximi» aignimi, ant etiam opu]en1i». (Jac. ii. 2.) He might have 
added Gen. xli. 42. Gf. El^ner, in the Biblwtk, Brem., v. 8, p. 906 ; and fbr the 
iigniflcance of the ring, the Dia. of Or. and Rom. AnU., a. v. Kings, p. 824. 
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fonner dignity, and his lost privileges. Or if we cannot snppoee the 
Boman cnstoms which aooompanied the lifting up of a slave to a free- 
man's rank, to have been familiarly known in Palestine, or to be here 
alluded to, yet the giving of the robe and ring were e^er aocoonted, in 
' the East, among the highest tokens of favor and honor (Gen. xlL 42 ; 
1 Hacc. vi 15) ; so that, in fact, these words would still testify of highest 
blessings and chiefest favors in store for him who had ' most justly eon* 
fessed that he had forfeited his claim to the least of these. 

Few interpreters, even among those who commonly are most opposed 
to the giving a spiritual meaning to the minuter circumstances of a para- 
ble, have been able to resist the temptation of doing so here ; and there 
is a pretty general agreement concerning the manner in whidi these cir- 
oumstances shall be explained. There is a question, however, whether 
^ iht first robe " is to be understood as the first in worth, as our transla- 
tion has it, ^< the best robe^^ the most excellent that was lud up in the 
house,— or ^' the former^ robe," that which he wore when of old he walked 
a son in his father's house, and which has been kept for him, and was 
now to be restored. The difference is not important, though our trans- 
lation is clearly the right ; nor whether we say that by the giving of this 
robe is signified the imputation to him of the righteousness of Ghrist,| 
or the restoration of sanctity to his souL If we see in it his reintegra- 
tion in his baptismal privileges, then both will be implied. They who 
bring forth the robe have been generally interpreted as the ministers of 
reconciliation ; and if we may imagine them first to have removed from 
him, as they would naturally have done, the tattered garments, the poor 
swineherd's rags which were hanging about him, Zech. iii. 4 will then 
suggest to us an interesting parallel. Those who stood before the Lord 
there, would answer to the servants here, — and what they did for Joshua 
there, removing his filthy garments from him, and clothing him with a 
change of raiment, and setting a fair mitre on his head, the same would 
the servants do here for the son, with the difference only that instead of 
the mitre, the appropriate adornment there of the high priest, the ring 

* The Vulgate: Stolam primam. Tertullian: Vestem pristlnam, priorem. 
Theophylact : TV <rro\^y tV if)xa^«o',— but rather, Stolam illam praestantissimam ; 
as EuthymiUB : riir rifiucrdrrir. Cf. €ren. xxvii. 15. LXX. TJ)r orok^r tV icmKh^, 
There need no quotations to prove how often irpwros is used in this sense of the 
chiefest, the mo3t excellent (see 1 Ghron. xxvii. 83; Ezek. xxvii. 22, LXX). 
Passow, s. v., der vornehmste, angesehenste. The ffroK-fi is the vestis talaiis, the 
long and wide upper garment of the higher classes. (Mark itxii. 88.) 

t Tertullian : Indumentum Spirittis Sancti. Jerome : Stolam qua in alii para- 
bola indumentum dicitur nuptiale. Augustine: Stola prima est dignitas qomm 
perdidit Adam ; and in another place, spes immortalitatis in baptismo. Theophy- 
lact: th MvfM rrjs iup^apfrias. Guerricos : Sanctiflcationem SpiritOLs. qui baptiia- 
ins induitur et poenitens reindaitar. 
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tnd the shoea are here mentioned ; and the symbolie act has in each 
ease, no doubt, the same signification ; what that is, the Lord theie ex- 
pressly declares — ^ Behold, I have caused thine iniquity to pass from 
thee." These words, brought to bear on the passage before us, make it, 
I think, more probable that by this bringing out of the best robe, and 
putting it upon him, is especially signified that act of Gk>d, which, con* 
sidered on its negative side, is a release from condemnation, a causing 
the sinner's iniquity to pass from him, — on its positive side, is an impu- 
tation to him of the merits and righteousness of Christ 

This explanation, for other reasons also, is preferable, since we have 
the gift or restoration of the Spirit indicated in the ring with which the 
returning wanderer is also adorned. It is well known, and despite Pli- 
ny's* denial is unquestionable, that in the. East, as with us, the ring was 
also often a sealf (Esth. iii. 10, 13; Jer. xxii. 24), which naturally 
brings here to our minds such passages as Ephes. i. 13, 14; 2 Cor. i. 
22, in which a sealing by God's Spirit is spoken of, whereby they that 
have it are assured, as by an earnest, of a larger inheritance one day 
eoming to them, and which witnesses with their spirits that they are the 
sons of God. (GaL iv. 6 ; Rom. viii. 23 ; 2 Cor. v. 6.) The ring, too, 
may be the pledge of betrothal 4 '' And I will betroth thee unto me for 
ever : yea, I will betroth thee unto me in righteousness, and in judg- | 
ment, and in loving-kindness, and in mercies, and I will even betroth thee 
unto me in faithfulness ; and thou shalt know the Lord." (Hos. il 19, 
20.^) The shoes also are given him, to which answers the promise, '' I 
will strengthen them in the Lord, and they shall walk up and down in 
his name.'' (Zech. x. 12.) The penitent shall be equipped for holy 
obedience,! having his <' feet shod with the preparation of the Gospel of 



* H. iV., 1. 88, c. 6. Speaking of the seal-ring, he says : Non rignat Oriens aut 
Jggjptns etiam nmic, liUeris contenta solis. The later discoveries have shown this 
as UJae concerning Egypt as the East ; see moreover Herod., I. 2, c 88. 

t Clem. Alex. (Potter's ed., p. 1017) : 7,^fuarrpo¥ pannkuAr iced cppteytia Mcv, 
and presently after, hroa^pdyifrfia 96^j}s. The fingment whence these words are 
taken, is interesting in many respects ;~and among others in this, that the author, 
whether Clement or another, affirms of the prodigal that he had not merely wasted 
the natural gifts of Grod, but especially abused rAr rov fitarrtefueros li^tmudvm 
koXAp. 

% Ambrose {De Pamit, 1. 2, c. 8) : Det annulnm in manu ejus, quod est fldel 
pignus, et Sancti Spiritds signacnlum. 

^ The whole chapter affords deeply interesting parallels : vcr. 6 (the latter part) 
answering to ver. 11, 12 here ; ver. 6-18 there to 18-19 here ; and ver. 14-28 to 
20-24. 

II Guerricos : Galceamenta, quibus ad cakanda serpentnm venena munitor, vel 
ad evangelliandmn prssparatur. Grotius, quothig Ephes. vi. 16, adds, Nimiram 
poenitentibus in graiiam leceptis etiam hoc Deus concedit, ut ^»ti sint aliis avl 
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peace." (Ephes. tL 15.) No strength shall be waating to him. (Deal. 
xzxiii. 25.) When it is added, << Bring hither the fatted calf and kUl 
itj" it would create a confusion of images, again to go back to the sacri- 
fice of Christ, which was implicitly contained in the first image, that of 
the giving of the robe, and which, moreover, is not a oonseqnenee of the 
sinner's return, as the killing of the fatted calf is the consequence of 
the prodigal's, but the ground which renders that return possible f Noi 
should I here see (with Tertullian| and Clement of Alexandria) spe- 
cial allusion to the Eucharist, but more generally to the festal joy and 
rejoicing which is in heaven at the sinner's return, and no less in the 
Church on earth, and in his own heart also.^ 

As in the preceding parables the shepherd summons his friends (ver. 
6), and the woman her female neighbors (ver. 9), so here the house- 
holder his servants, to be sharers in his joy. For this is the very na- 
ture of true joy — that it runs over, that it desires to impart itself: and 
if this be true of the joy on earth, how much more of the yet holier joy 
in heaven. I And summoning them to rejoice, he declares to them the 
ground of. the joy in which they are invited to share. In an earthly 
household, we might naturally conclude some to have made part of the 
household now, who had not made part at the time of the young man's 
departure. To them, therefore, it was needful to declare that this wan- 
derer, this beggar as it seemed, was no other than a son of the house, 
one who should henceforth be by them treated and regarded as such. 

voce aut cert^ cxemplo docendis, and quotes well Ps. li. 13, in this view. And see 
Clemens Alex. (Potter's ed., p. 1018) for much that is beautiful and something that 
is fanciful on these shoes,— though the ^oSii/uora were probably rather sandals 
than shoes, the latter being in very rare use in the East. The word is used in- 
terchangeably with a-owJcUta, by the LXX., though there is a distinction. (See 
Tittmann's Synonyms, and the Diet, of Gr. and Rom, Antt. s. v. Sandalium, p. 
839.) Much luxury was often displayed among the wealthy in this article of drns 
(see Judith xvi. 9; Ezek. xvi. 10; Cant. vii. 1), so that we can easily understand 
why they should have been especially mentioned ; not to say that slaves usnally 
went discalceati. 

♦ Thp ti6<rxoy rhy ffirw6¥. Cf Judg. vi. 26 (LXX.) ; TcituiliAn: YitolTim pns- 
c^imum,— that set by for some special occasion of festal rejoicing. In the Geneva 
version, " /Aa/ fatted calf." 

t Augustine evades this difficulty : Tunc enim cuique [Christus] occiditur cAm 
credit occisum. 

% De Pudic, c. 9. 

( Amdt {De Veto Christ,^ I. 2, c. 8) : Hoc convivium innuit gaudiom angelo- 
rum, sive vivificanUm, UetificaiUem^ et coronarUem misericordiam quam Ps. Ixiii. 6; 
Jes. Ixvi. 13, depingit. 

11 Origen {Horn. 23 in Lev,) on the words " My feasts," which there occurs, 
asks : Habet ergo Deus dies festos suos 1 Habet. Est enim ei magna festivitas 
humana salus. 
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The father solemnly reinstates him, before them all, in the honors of a 
son. ^ This my son," he says — and then, oomparing the present with 
the past, " teas dead, and is alive again" — ^^ dead," for the state of sin is 
over oonsidered in Scripture as a state of death*— (1 John iil 14; 1 
Tim. Y. 6 ; Ephes. iL 1)—" he teas lost, and is found,"— oomjpwte 1 Pel 
ii. 25 : '' Ye were as sheep going astray, but are now returned unto the 
shepherd and bishop of your souls ;" and while thus the lost was found, 
and the dead aUve, ^ they began to be merry." 

Here this parable, like the two preceding, might have ended. But 
our Lord at ver. 11 saying ^ttvo sons," had promised something more ; 
and complete as is this first part within itself yet is it also to form part 
of another and more complex whole, and to derive new beauty from the 
contrast whieh is thus brought out between the large heart of Ood and 
the narrow grudging heart of man. For the purposes of this contrast 
the elder brother, who as yet has been named to us, and no*lnore,isnow 
brought upon the scene. He, while the house is ringing with the festal 
rejoicing, returns from ^ tlte fM^ where, no doubt, he had been, as 
usual, laboriously occupied ; so much is implied in the words ; and it is 
not without good reason that this intimation is given us. For thus we 
are informed that while the other had been wasting time and means and 
strength, — his whole portion of goods, — ^in idle and sinful pleasures 
abroad, he had been engaged at home, on his father's ground, in pursuits 
of useful industry. This is not a justification, but yet is a tacit expla- 
nation, of the complaints which he presently thinks himself entitled to 
make. As he '' drew nigh to the house, he heard music and dancifig." 
It would be alien to the manners and feelings of the East, to suppose 
the guests themselves to have been engaged in these diversions : they 
would but be listeners and spectators, the singers and dancers being 
hired for such occasions. Surprised at these unaccustomed sounds, ^ he 
ccUIed one of the servants and asked what these things meant." Let us 
note here with what delicate touches the ungenial character of the man 
is indicated already. He does not go in ; he does not take for granted 
that when his father makes a feast, there is matter worthy of making 
merry about But, as if already determined to mislike what is going 
forward, he prefers to remain without, and to learn from a servant the 
occasion of the joy, or rather, as he puts it, " tvhat these things meant," 
demanding an explanation, as if they required it And then the tidings 
that his father had received his brother ^s(tfe and sound,"* with the 



* How nice is the observance of all the lesser proprieties of the narration. The 

flithcr, in the midst of all his natural affection, is yet fUll of the mora) sisTiiflcance 

of his son's return— that he has come back another person from what he was when 

be went, or while he taxried in that fleur land ; he sees into the deep of his Joy, that 

22 
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thought of his fitther's joy, hig brother's safety, instead of stirring up 

any gladness in his heart, moye him rather to displeasure ; ^ he was an- 

X g^" and in place of rushing to that brother's arms, ^ tocnUd not go in," 

Nor even when his father so fer bore with him as to oome oat and 
entreat him, would he lay aside his displeasure, but loudly complained 
of the unfeimess with which he was treated — ^the bounty which was be- 
stowed upon his brother's misconduct: ^Lo! these many years do 1 
serve thee^ neither transgressed I at any time thy commandment^ and yet 
thou never gavest me a kidy thai I might make merry with my friends}^* 
And then he inyidionsly compares the father's conduct to his brother; 
^ This tKy son^^ he says not, my brother, — ^ which hath deooured thy 
Kving," again invidiously, for in a sense it was his own — ^ with harlotSj* 
very probably, yet only a presumption upon his part — ^ as soon as he 
was come,^* he says not, was returnedj^ as of one who had now at length 
resumed his own place, but speaks of him as a stranger — upon the first 
moment of his arrival, and after years, not of duty, but disobedience — 
" thou hast killed for him^ not a kid merely, but the choicest calf in the 
stall. What would he have said, if he had known all, and seen him 
arrayed in the best robe, and with all his other adornments, when this 
which alone he mentions, as it is all which he has learned from his infor- 
mant, so moves his indignation ? 

It is too joyful an occasion for the father to take the just exception 
which he might at the tone and temper of this remonstrance. There 
shall not be, if he can help it, a cloud upon any brow, and instead of 
answering with aught of severity, he expostulates with the malcontent, 
would have him see the unreasonableness of his complaint — ^nor does he 
fail to warn him that he is now, in fact, falling into the very sin of his 
brother, when he said, " Give me the portion of goods thatfaUeth to me," 
He is feeling as though he did not truly possess what he possessed with 
his father, — as though he must separate and divide something off from 
his father's stock, before he could call it truly his own. The father's 
answer is a warning against this evil, which lay at the root of the elder 



he is receiving him now indeed a son, once dead hat now alive, once lost to him 
and to God, hut now found alike hy hoth. But the servant confines himaelf to the 
more external features of the case, to the fkct, that after all he has gone through of 
excess and hardship, his father has yet received him " safe and sound." Even if 
he could enter deeper into the matter yet with a suitahle discretion he confines 
himself to that which falls plainly under his and every one's eye. 

♦ Jerome {Ad. Dam.^ Ep. 21) finding an emphasis in these last words, " ^vitX 
my friends," asks of him : Potest esse tibi aliqua jucunditas nisi patre te cum cele- 
brante convivium 1 Cf Bernard, In Cant., Serm. 14, 4. 

t This is one of Bengel's fine and delicate notices: Venit, dicit, utdei 
loquens : non, redUt. 
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broiheT's speech, though it had spoken out more plainly in the yonnger's, 
the same which spoke out most plainly of all in the words of the wicked 
husbandmen, ^ This is the heir ; let us kill him, that the inheritance 
may be ours." ^Son^thau art everunthme,and all that I have is thine;" 
and then he makes him see the unloring spirit oat of which his discon- 
tent proceeded ; ^ It tais meet thai toe should make merry and be glad; 
for this thy brother " (not merely " my sonj^ as thou hast ungraciously 
put it, but " thy brother,^* kinned to thee, and to whom therefore Idnd- 
ness is due) — ^he " teas dead, and is alive again ;• was lost, and isfound.^ 
What success the Other's expostulations met, we are not told. 
Whether we shall assume them to have been successful or not will, in 
fact, be mainly determined by the interpretation which we give to this 
concluding portion of the parable. Those who see in the younger 
brother the Gentile, and therefore in the elder the Jew,t certainly find 
this portion of it encumbered with fewer difficulties than those who deny 
that its i^tmary purpose can be to set forth their history, and their rela- 
tions to one another and to Ood. As in the interpretation which I have 
here sought to establish, the correctness of such application, as the pri- 
mary at least, has been denied, it will be needful to look elsewhere for a 
solution of the difficulties, which are indeed the same which beset us in 
the parable of the Laborers in the Vineyard. They resolve them- 
selves into this single one, — Is their righteousness, whom the elder brother 
represents, real or not? If real, how can this be reconciled with his 
contumacy towards his father, and his unloving spirit towards his brother?^ 

♦ SCHOBTTOEN, HoT. Heh. V. 1, p. 877. 

t Thus Aagustine {(luast. Evang., 1. 2, qu. 88) : The elder brother was in the 
field, that is, the Jew was occupied labore servilis operis : returning he heard 
music and dancing, scil. spiritu plenos vocibus consonis Evangelimn prsedicare. 
He inquires of the prophets, what mean these festivals in the Church, in which be 
bears no part: they tell of the calling of the Gentiles; but he is displeased, and 
will not enter. A time however is coming, so Augustine continues, after the M- 
ness of the Gentiles has come in, when the fiither will come out and entreat him, Uf 
the end that all Israel may be saved ; for by this coming out of the fkther, he un- 
derstands the manifest vocation of the Jews in the last times. Here he must needs 
be in error : for however we may accept the elder brother as a portrait of the Jews 
as they were in the days of Christ's earthly lifb, yet we cannot imagine his con- 
tumacy and self-righteousness manifesting itself in them, when the Lord hereafter 
shall be successfhlly dealing with them for their conversion, and when " they shall 
look on him whom they have pierced, and monm for him as one that is in bitter- 
ness fbr his flrst-bom.'' 

% Jerome's reply to Damasus (Ep. 21), which has been more than once referred 
to, is very remarkable, as showing how the difficulties which press upon this part 
of the parable, were felt qnite as strongly in the Church in Lis time as now. It 
was Just this question which Damasus had asked : Nunquid personn Just! tarn im- 
maids invidia poterit coaptari 1 And Theophylact calls the question about lbs 
elder son, rh «oX»A;pdXXtrr«r Ctrnifm. 
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For does the true believer acevBe God of unrighteousness in hii deaIing^ 
with men? does he grudge, and not rather rejoice, when one who has 
departed more widely, it may be, than himself is brought home to the 
fold of God ? How again does the supposition that his righteousness 
was real, agree with the aim of this part of the parable, which is directed 
against the Pharisees, whose righteousness, for the most part^ was. not 
such, but feigned and hypocriti(»l? But on the other side, if it is no« 
real, how is this reconcilable with the course of the story, according to 
which the elder brother had remained ever in his father's house, or witn 
his uncontradicted assertion concerning his own continued obedience, or 
with the meed of approbation and assurances of fgiTor which he reoeins 
from his father's Hps ? Each determination of the question is embar- 
rassed with difficulties — and that certainly with conuderable, though 
perhaps not with the greatest, which is come to by Jerome,* by Theo- 
phylact, and by others, namely, that by the elder son the Pharisees aie 
signified, whose righteousness was feigned and hypocritical ; — ^that his 
assertions concerning his own continued obedience are suffered to pass 
uncontradicted, because, even granting them to be true, the case would 
not be altered — ^the father arguing with him eo(moes$o:\ ^< Be it so, <hat 
is not the subject now in hand ; — allowing your obedience to have been 
without interruption, your works always to have been well-pleasing in 
my sight, yet ought you in love to rejoice that your brother has returned 
to us once more, and to be well-pleased at this exuberant joy and glad- 
ness with which he is welcomed home." 

But there seems a possible middle course, which shall escape the 
embarrassments which undoubtedly perplex this as well as the opposite 
scheme of interpretation — that we see in him, or in those whom he repre- 
sents, a low, but not altogether false form of legal righteousness. He is 
one who has been kept by the law from gross offences — ^he has been 
occupied, though in a servile^ spirit, in the works of that law. So, no 
doubt, had been many of the Pharisees : many of them hypocrites — ^but 
also many of them sincerely, though in much blindness of heart, follow- 
ing after righteousness (Rom. x. 1, 2), — a righteousness indeed of a low 
sort,^ in the strivings after which, while those were mostly external, they 

* Christ, he says, paints the Pharisees, non qaales erant, sed quales esse debii- 
erant. Theophylact calls them, koA* inr6^wiv ZUaioi. 

t Jerome : Non confinnavit vera esse qute dixerat filius, sed irasoentem alii 
ratione compescuit. 

X I cannot, however, press the word 8ou\c^ (ver. 29) into service here, as Ben* 
gel does, whose note upon it is,— Confessip servitntis. There is no confession of a 
servile mind, no abnegation of a state of filial adoption, at Acts xx. 19 ; 1 Thess. i. 9, 
nor in many passages where 8ov\c^ is nsed,— any more than when Paul calls him* 
self a servant (SoDAoj) of Jesns Christ. 

% Salmeron : Intelligam^^ veros justos, sed mediocres. 
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did not attain to any deep self-aoqnaintanoe, any such knowledge of the 
plagne of their own hearts as should render them mild and merciful to 
others, any such insight into the breadth of that law which they pro- 
fessed to keep, as should thoroughly abase them before God. Such may 
have been some of the murmurers here— persons not utterly to be reject- 
ed, nor the good in them to be utterly denied, but who had need rather 
to be shown what was fifiulty, deficient, narrow, and loreless in their reli- ' 
gion ; — to be inyited to renounce their servile for a filial spirit, and to 
enter into the nobler liberties of that Church and kingdom which Christ 
was establishing upon earth. And in this sense we must then under- 
stand the father's invitation to the elder son to come in. Hitherto he 
had been laboring "tit thefeld^^^ but now he is invited to a festival. 
They whose work for God had hitherto been servile, the hard taskwork 
of the law, are invited now to enter into the joy of the Lord, the freedom 
of the Spirit.! This part of the parable will then be as much a preach- 
ing of the Gospel of the kiugdom to the legalist, as the earlier part of it 
had been to the gross sinner, — as love to the one spoke there, so love to 
the other here. 

The elder son's reply to the father's invitation (ver. 29, 30), and 
especially those words, *^y€t them never gavest me a kid," show too plainly 
that he understands not the nature of that kingdom to which he is invited. 
He is looking for certain definite rewards for his obedience, to the get- 
ting Bomeihmg from God, instead of possessing all things in God.^ In- 
stead of feeling it his true reward, that he had been ever with his father, 
he rather would plead this as establishing his claim to some other 
reward.^ In the father's reply, " Son, thou art eter with me, and all 
that I have is thine," we must be careful that we place the emphasis on 
the right word, for without this we shall entirely miss the meaning. It 
is not, ''Son thou art ever with me," as though the contrast was drawn 
between him and the younger son who had so long not been with his 
father ; but we should read rather, " Son, thou art ever tcith me," setting 
the emphasis on the last words. ''What need to talk of other friends f 
thou art ever with a better than them all, with myself Why shouldest 
thou have expected a kid, when all that I have is thine ?" To make the 
first clause of the senteuce an honorable recognition of his past obedi- 
ence, or the second a promise that he ^ shall inherit all things," is an 

* Ambrose : Terrenis operibus occupatus, ignorans qiue sont Spiritds Dei. But 
Augustine {Enarr. in Ps. cxxxviii.) rather more fkyorably : Sig:nificat sanctos ia 
lege facientes opera et prsecepta legis. 

t Augustine : Ad perfhiitonem potioris atque Jocnndioris exoltationis invitat 
% Augustine : Non dicit pater, Omnia poeddes, sed, Omnia mea toa sunt 
^ He should have felt, in Bernard's words : Ipse retributor, ipse retributio nostra^ 
asc alind Jam quam ipsnm ezpectamos ab ipso. 
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entire miasing and marring of the wkole. Bather in the first worde lief 
the keenest, though at the same time the most loving, rehnke ; *^ Am not 
I to thee more than all besides?" in the second the moat earnest warn- 
ing; ^ What is mine is thine, if only thou wilt so regard it ; what can I 
do for thee, if thy fellowship in my things £uls to make thee feel rich?" 
and how wonderfully do these last words declare to ns the tme nature of 
the rewards of the kingdom : " All that I have is tkme;" the elder son 
no doubt had thought that what was given to his brother was taken from 
him ; but in the free kingdom of love one has not less, because another 
has more ; but all is possessed by each. The fountain of God's grace is 
not as a little scanty spring in the desert, round which thirsty trayeUers 
need to strive and struggle, muddying the waters with their feet, poshing 
' one another away, lest those waters be drawn dry by others before they 
come to partake of them themselves, but a mighty inexhaustible river, on 
the banks of which all may stand, and of which none need grudge lest if 
others drink largely and freely, there will not enough remain f(Mr them- 
selves. To each of his true servants and children the Lord saysy as the 
fkther did to his elder son, ^ All that I have is thine ;^^* if any then is 
straitened and counts that he has not enough, he is straitened, as is the 
elder son here, not in Gk>d, but in himself^ in his own narrow and grudg- 
ing heart 

There is abundant reason why nothing should be said of the issue of 
the father's expostulations with his discontented son. That could not 
yet be told, even as it was yet uncertain whether the scribes and Phari- 
sees might not also be won to repentance, which indeed, though of an 
other kind and for other sins, they needed quite as much as the publi- 
cans and harlots. The Lord not distinctly declaring that the elder son 
sullenly refused to the last to enter in, or that he was finally excluded 
for his contumacy, intimated to these, that as yet the kingdom of God 
was n(»t closed against them — ^that they too, as well as the publicans 
and siitDcrs, were invited and summoned to leave their low, poor, and 
formal service, "the elements of the world" ((Jal. iv. 3), and to enter 
into tlie glorious liberties of the kingdom of Christ — ^to be present at that 
spiritual festival wherein he should manifest his glory, changing the 
weak and watery elements of that old dispensation into the generous and 
gladdening wine of the new. (John iL 1-11.) 

That, it is true, of which we have here only an uueertain intimation, 
the rcfusiug, and on these grounds, to go in, was fearfully fulfilled and 
on the largest scale, when the Jews in the apostolic times refused to take 

* Augustine, on these words, says : Sic enim perfectis et purgstis ac Jam 
fanmortalibas flliis habeniar omnia, ut sint omnium singola, et omnia siDgolorom : 
at enim cnpiditas nihil slue angostii, ita nihil cum angnstU oaritat tenet 
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part in the great festival of reconciliation, with which the <}entile world'i 
incoming into the kingdom was being celebrated. How may we read 
all throogh the Acts, as especially xiii. 45 ; xiv. 19 ; xvii. 5, 13 ; zviii 
12. a commentary on this statement, — ^He would not go in, because his 
brother was receiyed so freely with music and with dancing. If he had 
been submitted first to a painful apprenticeship of the law, if he too had 
been sent to work in the field, it might have been ancther thing. (Acts 
zv. 1.) But that he should be thus made free of the kingdom of God, 
be brought into the festiyal at once — this was more than they could bear. 
Numbers staid openly and sullenly without. Others, as the Ebionites^ 
only pretended to go in, or went in under a mistaken supposition that • 
it should be as in their narrow hearts they desired, and discoTering 
their error, presently withdrew themselves again.* At the same time 
we Gentiles must not forget that the whole matter will be reversed at 
the end of the present dispensation, and that we shall be in danger then 
of playing the part of the elder brother, and shall do so, if we grudge at 
the largeness of the grace bestowed upon the Jew, who is now the 
prodigal feeding upon husks far away from his Father's house.f 



* Aug:u8tme {Serm. Jnedd.) : Irascitnr frater m%jor . . . Stomachati sunt Jodei 
venire gentes de tanto compendio, nollis impositis oneribos legis, non dolore cir- 
cnmcisionifl camalis, in peccato accipere baptismmn salutarem. 

t Ciyetan'8 view of the elder brother and his anger is very interesting, and I am 
not aware that any interpreter, except indeed Jerome, and he bat slightly, has 
brought it forward. He speaks first of the Joy and consolation which the penitent 
sinner often finds at hb first retom onto Grod ;~these are set forth by the music 
and dancing,— for him all the glories of the (xospel have the freshness of novelty, 
and, for a while, an overpowering gladness, which they cannot have for him who 
has ever continued in the ways of the Lord. The Joy of the latter has indeed been 
infiidtely greater than this one burst of gladness, but it has been spread over a fiir 
larger space of time :— so that seeing the other's exaltation, he may be tempted 
fbr a moment to ask, with a transient foellng of discontent, why to him also is not 
given this burst of exalting Joy 1 why for him the fiitted calf has never been slain 1 
— ^Bat the answer is, because he has been ever with his ftther, because his fkther's 
possessions are, and have been always, his. His Joy therefore is soberer and more 
solid,— not the suddenly swelling mountain cataract, but the deep, though smooth 
and silent, river : and what is given to the other, is given to him Just because he is 
a beginner. And Cijetan concludes his very interesting explanation of the whole 
parable with these words : Adverte hie, prudens lector, Denm quandoque noviter 
posnitentes afficere magna consolatione intern! gaudil, donee firmentar in via Dei ; . . 
luec aatem non sunt mi^oris perfectionis iSractus, sed delicis qussdam sea blandiUn 
ccelestis Patris, qusB perfectioribus multis negantur. This view was a very Ikvorite 
one with the Mystics, who observed how in the festivals the first and eighth days, 
that is, their beginnings and their glorious consummations, were commonly tiie 
days of chieitest gladness, and they compare these Joys to sugared dainties, with 
which those who are as it were children in spiritual things, are first allured into 
Christ's school. Yolmar {De Spirii, Perfect,) uses a like image : Hsec itaque devo- 
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ttonis grftUa inflmtibiis dari solet^ nt ad bona open per earn IneitoDtiir, qnemadmc^ 
djkm yenaticia canibiu in prindpio aolet gnstoa feramm captamm pnoberi, ut ad ve- 
nandum e6 fbrti jks inaistant— Before leavixig thia parable, I would Jnat take nofcioe 
of a Tery interesting; allegory, called indeed itself; but incorrectly, a parable, found- 
ed upon this present (me, which appears among tiie works of St. Bernard, but is by 
his Benedictine editors (T. 1, p. 1261) attributed to some otiier author. 



XXV. 

THE UNJUST STEWARD. 

Luke xri. 1-9. 

This parable, whereof no one, who has seriously considered it, can nn- 
derrate the difficulties, — difficulties which multiply rather than disap- 
pear the closer the parable is searched into, — ^wbich Cajetan found so 
great that he gave up the matter in despair, affirming a solution impos- 
sible, — ^has been the subject of manifold, and those the most oppositOi 
interpretations. I cannot doubt, however, that many interpreters haye, 
so to speak, ^ oyerrun their game," and that we have here a parable of 
Christian prudence, Christ exhorting us, if I may so say, to use the world / 
and the world's goods in a manner against itself, and for Gk>d. I shall 
not attempt to give a complete account of all the interpretations to which 
it has been submitted ; since that would be an endless task,* but as I 
go through the parable shall note what parts of it those interpreters, 
who hare the best right to be heard, have considered its key-words, and 
the meanings which they have made the whole parable to render up, 
noting at the same time what seem the weak and unsatisfactory points 
in those explanations which I shall reject. 

The Lord, haying finished the parable of the Prodigal Son, did not 
break off the conyersation, but, — ^it is probable, after a short pause, which 
he allowed that his words might sink down into the hearts of his hearers, 
-^resumed, addressing his words, however, not any more to the gain* 
sayers and opposers, — not to the Pharisees, but to those who heard him 
gladly and willingly, — to ^^his discipkSj^ as we are (ver. 1) expressly 
told. By " his disciples," we must understand not exclusively the twelve 
(see Luke vL 13) nor yet on the other hand the multitude, in a certain 

* Schreiter, in a work entirely devoted to this parable {ExpUe. Paraik dt 
mpr§io (Earn. Descriptio; Lips. 1808), gives an appalling list of explsoatlooi 
oflbred, and a brief analysis and Jndgment of them all; but I have not been able 
to derive much assistance fWnn the book. 
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degree well affected to the doctrine and person of Christ, yet at the 
same time hanging loosely upon him, — ^following him from place to place, 
but with minds not as yet made up to join themselyes without reserve 
to him as to their master and lord : — ^rather the whole body of those who 
had attached themselyes to be taught of him, whom his word had found 
out in the deep of their spirits, and who having left the world's service, 
had decidedly passed over into the ranks of his people. To them, to the 
^ disciples'^ so understood, the parable was addressed, and for them 
meant, since it is scarcely prolmble, as some would have it, that the 
Lord was speaking to them, but at the Pharisees. These last, it is true, 
were also hearers of the Lord's words (ver. 14), but the very mention 
of them as such excludes them from being the persons to whom it was 
primarily addressed. The Lord may have intended, — ^it would seem 
most likely did intend, — some of his shafts to glance off upon them, while 
yet it was not at them that they were originally aimed. We shall pre- 
sently see that in relation to, at least, one of the expositions which are 
offered, it will be important to have fixed in our minds for whom abovt 
all the parable was meant. 

^ latere teas a certain rich man, which had a steward}^ not a land* 
bailiff* merely, but a ruler over all his goods, such as was Eliezer in 
the house of Abraham (Gen. xxiv. 2-12), and Joseph in the house of 
Potiphar (Gen. xxxix. 4). It was one of the main duties of such a 
steward to dispense their portions of food to the different members of the 
household (Luke xii. 42), to give the servants or slaves their portion in 
due season, a duty which wo sometimes find undertaken by the diligent 
mistress of a house (Prov. xxxi. 15). ^^ And the same taas accused 
unto him that lie had wasted his goods?^\ This of the lord's needing that 

* And therefore not villicus, which the Vulgate has, nor yet dispensator, which 
is a cashier. The inaccuracy of the first expression is noted and corrected by 
Jerome {Ep. 121, qu. 6), who at the same time gives a good account of what were 
the steward's duties : Yillicus propria villas gubemator est, unde nomen accepit. 
>02«coK^/:ior autem tarn pecuniaB qu&m frugum, et omnium quie dominus possidet, 
dispensator. Sec too Ad Eustoch, Ep. 22, c. 85, for the duties of the oeconomus, 
in the Egyptian monasteries ; and for much information on the subject, Mr. 6re»- 
well's Exp. of the Par., v. 4, p. 3, and Becker's Charikles, v. 2, p. 87. Procorator 
would be the best translation. (See Becker's Oalhis, v. 1, p. 109.) In the pictures 
lately discovered in the Egyptian tombs, the steward is seen often with all bis 
writing materials, taking an exact not© of the amount of the harvest, before it is 
stored in the granaries (Hengstenbero's BUcher Moses, und JEgypten, p. 28); which 
is something to the point here, as the same person would naturally have the over- 
sight of the outgoings as well. 

t There does not seem any reason why we should have shared the error of the 
Vulgate, quasi distipasset, when it is plain fVom the present {its 9mrKopwi{mr) of tiie 
original, that it is no past, but an actual and present, unAiithAilness to his tmst 
?rith which he is charged. 
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the ill conduct of his steward should come to his ears through a third 
party, belongs to the earthly setting forth of the truth : yet it finds its 
parallel, Oen. xyiiL 30, 31. There is not the slightest ground for sup- 
posing, as some have done, that the steward was falsely and calom- 
niously accused. It lies not in the word, for the same is used Dan. iii. 8, 
where it is said that certain ChaldsBans came near and accused the Jews; 
yet it was not falsely that they accused them of having refused to wor- 
ship the golden image ; nor had Daniel been calumniously accused of 
having knelt and prayed, and given thanks before his Grod ; — malignantly 
it might be, and in each case was, and so much lies in the word, but not 
falsely.* No support then is to bo found in this word for their view, 
who would in a greater or less measure clear the character of the stew- 
ard.! Indeed, his own words (ver. 3) seem an implicit acknowledg- 
ment of his guilt : he proposes not to make any defence, and his after 
conduct, his scheme for helping himself out of his difficulties, will allow 
no conclusion, but that the accusation, though it might have been 
brought against him by some enemy and from malicious motives, yet 
was one with most entire foundation in the truth. The accusation was^ 



* In both places the same word {itafidxxu) is n§ed in the Septaagint, by which 
Luke here expresses the accusation against the steward. Of. 2 Mace. iii. 11. 
He was as the Vulgate has it, diflbmatos, but not in our English use of the woid, 
defamed. 

t As for instance Schleiermachcr, who says : " The right view of this parable is 
to be sure very much perverted, if the steward who, after all, has not conunitted 
any breach of trust (1) on his own account, nor was charged with it, is notwith- 
standing to be termed ohcov. r. iiliuelas, and we will not make up our minds to leave 
0Uo9^ios without an epithet, and to ref^r this itSutUu to ^yco'cy : [against this 
construction see Winer's Qrammatik^ p. 185 :] and if the master who treats his 
servant in so very arbitrary a way, and discharges him, without inquiry, upon a 
secret information, and who besides discovers no higher measure by which he 
judges of human actions than prudence, if this character is all along considered a 
blameless man." But it is very difficult to see what Schleiermacher would gais 
for his scheme by the altered construction. " The Lord praised the steward Ibr 
his iigustice," comes pretty nearly to the same thing as, " The Lord praised the <m»- 
jusi steward i" and with snch analogous phrases as fiofiMva riis iZuclast Kptr^s rlis 
ASuc/of (Luke zviii. 6), iucpoor^s IrtXtiff/iovris (Jam. i. 25), he will scarcely persuade 
that the ordinary and natural collocation of the words is to be abandoned, even to 
help out his marvellous interpretation of the parable, according to which the rich 
householder is the Romans, the steward the publicans, and the debtors the Jewish 
people ; the lesson it contains being, If the publicans show themselves mild and 
indulgent towards their nation, the Romans will in their hearts praise them, and 
they who have now lost all fkvor with their countrymen, will by them be fkvorably 
received. But in what sense, it may be asked, could a coming into fkvor with the 
Jewish people be termed a reception into everlasting habitations! this last Is 
somewhat too strong a phrase for any thing which they could do ibr those wte 
•bowed themselves Ikvorably disposed towards them. 
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ihat he wasted or eeatiered his master's goods, — ^that he administered 
them without dae fidelity, turning them to private ends, kjing them out 
fbr himself, and not for his lord. This last, when the ehaiges against 
his steward were brought to his ears, '^called him and said unto hkn^ 
Sow is it that I hear this of thee T' This is not examination, but rather 
the expostulation of indignant surprise, — ^ of thee^ whom I had trusted 
so far, — ^to whom I .had oommitted so much; Qiot an aaxmnt cf thy 
stewardship^ for thou mayest be no longer stewardP 

They who, like Anselm, see in the parable the rise and growth and 
fruits of repentance, lay much stress upon these words, ^ How is it that 
I hear this of theeV^ This remonstrance is for them the Yoioe of God 
I speaking to the sinner, and convincing him of sin, bringing home to his 
oonscience that he has had a stewardship and has been abusing it ; and 
the threat, thou mayest be no longer stetoard" is in like manner a bring- 
ing home to him, by sickness or by some other means, that he will soon 
be removed from his earthly stewardship, and have to render an account 
He feels that he cannot answer God one thing in a thousand, and that 
when once he is thus removed, there will be no help for him : he cannot 
dig, for the night will have come in which no man can work ; and he 
will be ashamed to beg for that mercy, which he knows will then be 
refused. Consistently with this view, they see in the lowering of the 
bills, not a farther and crowning act of unrighteousness on his part, but 
the first act of his righteousness, the dealing of one who now seeks, 
while he has time, to do good with that which is committed to him, to 
lay out the things in his power not with merely selfish aims, but in acts 
of charity and kindness, to scatter for God rather than for himself, to 
heap up in heaven and not on earth. The dishonesty of the act they 
get over, either by giving this lowering of the bills altogether a mystical 
meaning, and so refusing to contemplate it in the letter at all, or in a 
way of which we shall presently have to take notice. He is still called 
they say, the '^ unjusV^ steward (ver. 8), not because he remains such, 
but because of his former unrighteousness ; he bears that name for the 
encouragement of penitents. It is as much as to say. Though he had 
been this unrighteous ungodly man beforetime, he yet obtained now 
praise and commendation from his lord. He retained the title, as did 
Matthew that of '^ the publican" (Matt. x. 3), even after he had become 
an apostle of the Lord Jesus Christ,t in perpetual remembrance of the 



♦ Wetatein : Mirantis ; de te ! qaem procuratorem constitiii. 

t So the author of a sermon in the Bened. edit, of St. Bernard (v. 2, p. 714), 
who gives this as the sum of the parable : Multa laude est dig^nus, qui rellcto errore 
pristizuB conversationis, diviti Deo satisfkciens redit ad gratiam: and Ansehn 
{JBom, 12), who, however, sees in the steward only an unfkithftxl ruler in the 
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grace of Ood which had found him in that mean employment, and cat of 
that had raised him to so great a dignity ; as in like manner we have 
Zenas the lawyer (Tit iii. 13) ; Kahab the harlot (Heb. xi. 31) ; Simon 
the leper (Matt zxvi. 6) ; not that snch they were now, but that such 
they once had been. But there is nothing in the man's counsels with 
himself that marks the least chapge of mind, the slightest repentance-^ 
no recognition of guilt, no acknowledgment of a trust abused, no desire 
expressed henceforward to be found faithful, but only an utterance of 
selfish anxiety concerning his future lot, of fear lest poverty and distress 
may come upon him ; and the explanation, however ingenious, of hiii 
being still characterized (ver. 8) as the " un/i^" steward, is quite un- 
satisfactory. 

But now follow his counsels with himself, and first his expression ot 
utter inability any where to find help : his past softness of life has unfit- 
ted him for labor : his pride forbids his begging. Yet this helplessness 
endures not long. He knows what he will do ; and has rapidly con- 
ceived a plan whereby to make provision against that time of need and 
destitution which is now so near at hand. If his determination is not 
honest, it is at any rate promptly taken ; and this is part, no doubt, of 
the skill for which he gets credit, — that he was not brought to a non- 
plus, but quickly found a way of escape from his distresses. ^ lam re- 
solved what to do, that when I am put out of the stewardship^ they may 
receive me into their houses," as one from whom they have received kind- 
nesses, and who, therefore, may trust to find hospitable entertainment 
among them, — a miserable prospect, as the son of Sirach declares (xxiz. 
22-28), yet better than utter destitution and want Hereupon follows 
the collusion between him and his lord's debtors. They owed, it seema, 
to the householder, at least the two whose cases are instanced, and who 
are evidently brought forward as representatives of many more, — just 
as but three servants are named out of the ten (Luke xix. 13), to whom 
pounds had been intrusted, — the one a hundred measures of oil, and 
the other a hundred measures of wheat. It is not likely that they 
were tenants of his, who paid their rents in kind, which rents were now 
by the steward lowered, and the leases tampered with ; the name '- debt- 
or" seems not to point that way. Again, the enormous amonntf of the 

Church, not every man to whom a dispensation has been committed, which he has 
been abasing ;— he sajs : Landari k Domino meruit; et nos ergo landemns earn, . . . 
nee emn in aliqno, priosqnam correctns est, audeamns reprehendere, nt h»c pnt»- 
mns in his qn» erga debitores egit domino ftaudem fecisse, sed potins credamos 
earn in his lacra Domini sol prudent! consilio qusesisse, et ejus voluntatem 
fmpldssc. 

* In the Yulgate : Amotos k viUicatione ; but Tertullian in Ikr happier Latin: 
ab actn summotus. 

t The word "meoMMie" in oar translatioQ, which may be a small or a laift 
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oil and wheats boUi of them costly artides (see Fror. xd. 17), which 
is due, makes it equally unlikely that these ^debtortP were poorer 
neighbors or dependents, whom the rich householder had supplied 
with means of living in the shape of food, — ^not however as a gift, but 
as a loan, taking from them an acknowledgment, and meaning to be re- 
paid, when they had ability. Rather we might assume the foregoiiig 
transactions, by which these men came into the relation of debtors to 
the rich man, to have been of this kind, — ^that he, having large posses- 
sions, and therefore large incomings from the fruits of the earth, had 
sold, through his steward, a portion of such upon credit to these debt^ 
ors, — ^merchants, or other fiustors, and they had not as yet made their 
payments. They had given, however, their bills, or notes of hand, ac- 
knowledging the amount which they had received, in whioh amount they 
owned themselves to stand indebted to him. These, which had remained 
in thejiteward's keeping, he now returns to them, — ^ Taka thy InU^" or 
^ Take back thy bill"* — ^bidding them to alter them, or substitute oth- 
ers in their room, in which they confess themselves to have received 
much smaller amounts of oil and wheat than was actually the case, and 
consequently to be so much less in the rich man's debt than they truly 
were. To one debtor he remits half, to another the fifth of his debt ; by 
these different proportions teaching us, say many, that charity is not to 
be a blind profuseness, exhibited without respect of the needs, greater 
or smaller, of those who are its objects, but ever to be exercised with 
consideration and discretionf — that the hand is to be opened to some 
more widely than to others. 

In this lowering of the bills, yitringa:( finds the key of the parable, 
and proposes the following interpretation, whioh deserves to be recorded, 
if for nothing else, yet for its exceeding ingenuity. The rich man is 
Ood, the steward the Pharisees, or rather all the ecclesiastical leaders of 
the people, to whom was committed the administration of the kingdom 
of Grod, who were stewards of its mysteries. But they were accused by 

quantity, fkils to intimate this. Better Tyndal and Granmer, who give it^ " tuns of 
oil " (the Rhemish, pipes), and " quarUrs of wheat." It is exactly this quantity, 
one hundred cors of wheat, which in one of the apocryphal gospels, where every 
thing is on a gigantic scale, as with those whose only notion of greatness is size, 
we are told that the child Jesus received in return for a single grain of wheat 
which he had planted in the ground. (Thilo's Cod. Apocryph., p. 802.) 

♦ rpdfifxa = x^ip^po4>oy {Col. ii. li) = ypofifiartiov XP^^ hitoXoyifruciw^ by the 
Vulgate happily translated, cautio. See the Diet, of Gr, and Rom. Antt., fl. v. 
Interest of money, p. 624. 

t Thus Gregory the Great, who quotes from Gen. iv. : Si rectfe oficras, et non 
rocth dividas, peccAsti. 

^ Erklar. d. Parah., p. 921, seq. This seems to have been the standing inter* 
pretation of the Gocceian school, for see Dstuno's Obss. Sac,, y. 5, p. 886. 
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tlie propliets (see for instanoe Ezek. xxziy. 2 ; MaL il 8), and lastly by 
Christ himself, that they neglected their stewardship, used the powers 
committed to them, not for die glory of Gh)d, bat for purposes of self- 
honor — ^that they scattered his goods. They feel the justice of this ac- 
cusation, and that they are not in the grace of their Lord, and only out- 
wardly belong to his kingdom. Therefore they now seek to make them- 
selves friends of others, of the debtors of their Lord, of sinfiil men, — and 
this they do, acting as though they still possessed authority in the things 
of his kingdom. And the way by which they seek to make these friends 
is, by lowering the standard of righteousness and obedience, inventing 
convenient glosses for the evading of the strictness of Grod's law, allowing 
men to say, ^ It is a gift" (Matt. xv. 5), suffering them to put away their 
wives on any slight excuse (Luke xvi. 18), and by various devices mak- 
ing slack the law of Qod (Matt, xxiii. 16) ; — ^thus obtaining for themselves 
£Eivor and an interest with men, and so enabling themselves, although 
Gk)d's grace was withdrawn from them, still to keep their hold on men, 
and to retain their advantages, their honors, and their peculiar privileges. 
This interpretation has one attraction, that it gives a distinct meaning 
to the lowering of the bills,— ^ Write fifty ^' " Write fourscore ;"—wh\oh 
very few others do. The moral will tJien be no other than is commonly 
and rightly drawn from the parable ; Be prudent as they, as these chil- 
dren of the present world, but provide for yourselves not temporary 
friends, but everlasting habitations: they use heavenly things for earthly 
objects ; but do you reverse the case, and show how earthly things may 
be used for heavenly.* 

* With the interpretation of these words as being a lowering the standard of 
obedi^ice very nearly agrees the use of the parable which is made in the Liber 
S. Jbannis ApocrypAuSj a religious book of the Albigenses, republished in Thilo's 
Codez Apocrfpkus, p. 884, seq. It is with the very question which the steward 
here puts to the debtors, *'How much oweU thou unto my lord?" and with the 
bidding ''WrUe fifty" '' Write fourscore,^' that Satan is introduced as temptmg and 
seducing the inferior angels (blandiendo angelos invisibilis Patris). The very in- 
genious exposition of the parable by Graudentius, bishop of Brescia, a cotemporary 
of St. Ambrose, is in the same line. He says, Yillicus iniquitatis Diabolus in- 
teUigendns est, qui in seculo relictus est, ut immunitatem [immanitatem ?] ejus 
villici Aigientes ad pietatem Dei suppliciter curramus. Hie dissipat ftcnltates Do- 
mini, quando in nos grassatur, qui portio Domini sumus. Hie excogitat quomodo 
valeat debitores Domini, h. e., peocatis involutos non solto aperto pnelio persequi, 
Bed sub obtentu fiillacis benevolentiie, blanda fraude decipere, qu6 magis enm in 
domos snas folsa benignitate seducti recipiant, cum ipso in »temum Judicandi . . . 
Hie debita consenrorum suorum relaxare se fklsd promittit. dum vel in fide vel in 
opere peccantibus variam pollioetur indulgentiam. . . . Laudat [Salvator] astu- 
tiam Yillici minadter simnl et providenter. Minaciter quidem, c6m vocabulo 
ii^uitatts pessimam Diaboli prudentiam condemnat: providenter autem, dum 
contra argnmentorum ejus conailia disdpulos audientes conflrmat, ut omni canteia 
atque prudentia tarn callido atque prudent! Inimico repugnent 
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Oonnecied with this view is that of the writer of an elaborate article 
in a modern German Review.* He conoeives the parable was meant 
for the scribes and Pharisees— only that he makes it to contain counsel 
for them, — the unjust steward is set forth for them to copy ; while Yi- 
tringa made it to contain a condemnation of them. They were the 
stewards and administrators in a dispensation which was now coming to 
a dose ; and when in its, room the kingdom of Christ was set up, then 
their much abused stewardship would be taken away from them. The 
writer finds in the parable an exhortation to them, that in the little while 
that should intervene between the announcement and actual execution 
of this purpose of God's, they should cultivate that spirit which alone 
would give them an entrance ^into everlasting habitations^" into the 
kingdom not to be moved, — the spirit, that is, which they so much lacked, 
of mildness and love and meekness toward all men, their fellow sinners. 
This spirit and the works which it would prompt, he affirms, are justly 
set forth under the image of the remission of debts f — and those, debts 
due to another, since it is against God that primarily every sin is com- 
mitted. Such a spirit as this, of love and gentleness toward all men, 
flows out of the recognition of our own guilt, which recognition the writer 
finds in the absence on the steward's part of all attempts to justify or 
excuse himself The same temper which would prompt them to these 
works of love and grace, would fit them also for an entrance into the 
everlasting habitations, the coming kingdom, which, unlike that dispen- 
sation now ready to vanish away, should endure for ever. But how 
shall this interpretation be reconciled with the words, "He said also 
unto his disciples," with which the Evangelist introduced the parable ?| 

* Zyro, in the Theol. Stud. u. Kritt. for 1881, p. 776. He had been however, 
though he seems not to know it,. long ago anticipated by Sahneron (Smn. in 
Evang. Par., p. 281) : Quia enim Scribn et PharissBi com lege et sacerdotio in 
promptu erant, nt dcficerent . . hortatur Dominus lit dent operam, ne austerb com 
peccatoribus procedant, . . ut ita sibi prasparent amicos, qui eos in Evangeliiim 
recipiant. 

t Weisse {Evang. Qtsch., v. 2, p. 162, seq.) brings forward as though it were a 
great discovery of his own, and all that was wanted for the easy explanation of the 
parable, this view, that the lowering of the bills is the image here nnder which, 
not acts of bounty and love with the temporal mammon, but the spiritual act of 
the forgiveness of sins, is represented. He owns, however, that he cannot bring 
this into agreement with ver. 9, *' Make to yourselves fViends of the mammon of^n- 
righteousness" and the words in Italics he therefore includes in brackets, being 
** convinced that Jesus never spoke them !" 

^ Not very unlike this, is the explanation given by Tertullian {De PHgd in 
Persec, c. 18), only that he makes the exhortation to be addressed to the entire 
Jewish people, and not to the spiritual chiefs of the nation alone : Facite autem 
vobis amicos de mammona ; quomodo intelligendum sit parabola prsemissa doceat^ 
ad populum Judaicum dicta, qui commissam sibi rationem Domini cdm malft 
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it will then plainly be addressed not to them, bat to the scribes and 
Pharisees. 

But to return ; — ^with these new acts of nnrighteonsness this child of ^ 
the present world filled up the short interval between his threatened and 
his actual destitution of his office. It is not said that he attempted to 
conceal the fraudulent arrangement which he was making, or that he 
called his lord's debtors together secretly — ^whether it was that he trusted 
that they would keep counsel, being held together by a common interest 
and by the bands of a common iniquity, — or whether he thus falsified 
the accounts, fearing neither Gh>d nor man, careless whether the trans- 
action were blown abroad or not, as being now a desperate man, who had 
no character to lose, and who was determined to brave the matter, confi- 
dent that there would be no redress for his lord, when the written docu- 
ments testified against him. This latter seems to me the most probable 
supposition — that the thing was done openly and in the face of day,* and 
that the arrangement was such as, from some cause or other, being once 
completed, could not be broken, but must be permitted to stand. Were 
it meant to have been a secret transaction, the lord's discovery of the 
fraud would hardly have been passed over, and the steward would 
scarcely have obtained for a contrivance which proved so clumsy that it 
was presently seen through and detected, even the limited praise which 
he does obtain as a skilful adapter of his means to his ends. Least of 
all would he have obtained such praise, if it had depended merely on the 
forbearance of his master, in the case of discovery being made, which 
the event proved must have been regarded as probable from the begin- 
ning, whether the arrangement should be allowed to stand good or not. 
Such forbearance could not have been counted on, even though the 
wordst of the lord should lead us, in the present instance, to assume that 

odministrasset, deberet de mammonsB hominibns, quod nos eramuB, amioos sibi 
potios prospicere qukm inimicos, et relevare nos a debitis peocatonun, quibns Deo 
dctinebamur, si nobis de dominica ratione confeirent, nt edm coepisset ab hnjus 
deflcere gr&tia, ad nostram fidem refagientes reciperentur in tabemacola »tema. 

♦ His words to the debtors, " Sit down qukUff and write," may appear to some 
characteristic of a man who wished to hnddle over the matter as Aist as possible, 
for fear of discovery ;— so Bengel explains them,— Tox^Ji raptim, f\irtim; and 
Maldonatns: Quod dicit ci^d, hommis mihi fVaudulenti et mal6 agentis esse videtar, 
timentis. ne in scelere deprehendator, no quis dam adulterantnr litters, supenreniat. 
But there iii another &ir ezphination, that they are the words of a man who fbeli 
that what is to be done, must be done at once— that to-day he has means to help 
himself, while to-morrow they will have passed fh>m his hands. The transaction 
was evidently not with the debtors, one by one, apart firom and unknown to each 
other, as is slightly but sufficiently indicated, by the <r^ S^ ('^iiiut <Aim "), with 
f^ch the steward begins his address to the second. 

t Jensen, however, who has a very interesting essay on this parable (TVol 
23 
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he did not allow the steward to reap the full benefits which he hoped 
from his dishonest scheming. 

But whether the arrangement was a clandestine one or not, that it was 
a fraudulent one seems beyond a doubt : such, on tiie face of it, it ia,and 
any attempt to mitigate, or explain away the dishonesty of the act^ is 
hopeless.* It may be said, indeed, and has sometimes been so, tiiat tins 
dishonesty of the transaction is not of the essence of the parable, but an 
inconvenience arising from the inadequacy of earthly relationships to set 
forth divine. They must fail somewhere, and this is the weak side ai 
the earthly relation between a steward and his lord, which renders it not 
altogether a perfect type of the relation exisUng between men and God, 
— ^that in the latter case, to use Hammond's words, " the man hmth lib> 
erty to use the wealth put into his hands, so as may be most (not only 
for his master's but also) for his own advantage, namely, to his endless 
reward in heaven, which, though it were an injustice and falseness in a 
servant here on earth, who is altogether to consider his master's profit, 
not his own, yet it is duty, and that which by the will and command of 
God we are obliged to do, in the execution of that steward's office which 
the rich man holds under God — and is the only thing commended to us 
in this parable ; which is so far from denominating him that makes this 
advantage of the treasure committed to him an unjust or unrighteous 
steward, in the application, that it denominates him faithful (nurrot) in 
the latter part of the parable, and him only^a^ (adiKos) that doth it 

Stud. u. Krit., 1829, p. 699), sees a spirilual 8ig:niflcaDce in the householder's 
forhcaring to hreak the arrangement— he says ; " That which is related of the 
master,— how he regards the dealing of the steward,— does not blame it, nor stand 
to his rights,— seems to me to be the setting forth the grace of God, through which, 
instead of entering into judgment with sinful men, he rather rewards the good in 
them, which, according to strict right, could not even attain to secure them from 
punishment. For he leaves the steward to enjoy the fniit of his device — and since, 
after what has been said above, it cannot be conveniently supposed that he had no 
right to demand a strict reckoning in the matter, it only remains to consider this 
conduct as a voluntary forbearance on his part." 

* One might say absurd, but that it has been done with so much ability by 
Schulz in an instructive little treatise ( Ub. d. Parabel von Vertcalter, Breshiu, 1821), 
as to redeem it from such a charge. The ancient olKoy6fios, he says, was one with 
far greater liberty of action, more uncontrolled freedom in the administration of 
the things committed to him, than any to whom we should in modem times apply 
the title of steward — and the sum of his statement seems this (though the compari- 
son is not his), that his conduct at this latest moment of his stewardship, however 
merely selfish it might be, yet was no more dishonest, than it would be dishonest 
on the part of the minister of a kingdom, who had hitherto been oppressing the 
people under him, and administering the affairs of the kingdom for his own 
Interests and pleasures, yet now, when about to be removed ttom bis place of 
authority, to seek to win the people's love and a place in their hearts, by remitting 
or lowering the heavy dues and taxes with which before he had burdened them. 
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not In worldly things there is not, and there never can be, such ahso- 
Inte identity of interests between a master and a servant, that a servapt 
dealing wholly with reference to his own interests, would at the same 
time forward in the best manner his lord's. But our interests as servants 
of a heavenly Lord, that is, our true interests, absolutely coincide in all 
things with his ; so that when we administer the things committed to us 
for him, then we lay them out also for ourselves, and when for ourselves, 
for our lasting and eternal gain, then also for him. 

^And the lard commended the unjust steward, because he had dame 
unselff." Every one who is able to judge of the construction of the ori- 
ginal, will at once acknowledge that it is the lord qfthe steward, he who 
has twice before in the parable been called by this name (ver. 3, 5), that 
is here meant, and net our Lord, who does not begin to speak directly in 
his own person till ver. 9 — ^the intermediate verse being the point of 
transition from the narration to the direct exhortation.'* The attempt to 
substitute ^cunningly" for the ^wisel^^ of our translation, and so, by 
limiting and lowering the commendation given, to evade the moral diffi- 
culty of the passage, cannot altogether be borne out by an appeal to the 
original ^ Wisel^^ may not be the happiest word that could have been 
selected, and certainly is not, since wisdom is never in Scripture discon- 
nected from moral goodness.f But if more commendation is implied in 
*^ wisely* than the original warrants, in ''cunningly'' there would be less^ 
*^ prudently" is clearly the word that should have been chosen, and so 
in Widif 's translation it was, though the word has disappeared from all 
our subsequent versions. But concerning the praise itself, which can- 
not be explained away as though it were admiration of the man's cun- 
ning, it is true that none but a mere malignant, such as the apostate 
Julian, would make here a charge against the morality of the Scripture, 
or pretend, as he does, to believe that Jesus meant to commend an un- 
righteous action, and propose it, in its unrighteousness, as a model for 
imitation. 

* So Augastine {Enarr, in Ps. liii. 2) : Cor cjos laudavit domfaivs efus. Com- 
pare Luke xii. 42 ; xiv. 28, where In like manner 4 ic^pMf , withont fytrther qualifica- 
tion, is used of an earthly lord. 

t In Plato's words, Ua/ra Irtrrfuiii x^^C^I^^ 9uttMa^s mU r^ iXX^s iftrr^, 
fnuwffrfSm •b m^ ^mtwmt. Rather ^wtfjMs is a middle term, not bringing out 
prominently the moral characteristics, either good or evil, of the action to which it 
is applied, bat recognizing in it a skilAil adaptation of the means to the eiid^ 
aflfarmii^ nothing in the way of moral approbation or disapprobation either of 
means or end, but leaving their worth to be determined by oUier considerationa 
If the ^rifiof were the cunning, we should find it opposed to the Cxwrof , the 
simple, but we do find it actually opposed to the ftmp^. (Matt vii. 24, 26 ; xxv. 2.) 
The ^p6rtitru stands in the same relatkn to the ^Ut^ts (undentanding) as ihii 
9ii^ dees to the mSt (reaeoa). 
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Yet at the same time few will deny that the pnuae has soiLethBig 
perplexing in it — ^though rather from the liability of the passage to abuse, 
ungnarded as at first sight it appears, though it is not really so (for see 
ver. 11, which should never be disconnected from the parable), than from 
its not being capable of a fair explanation. The explanation is clearly 
this : the man's deed has two sides on which it may be contemplated, 
•—one, the side of its dishonesty, upon which it is most blameworthy,— 
the other, the side of its prudence, its foresight, upon which, if it be not 
particularly praiseworthy, yet it supplies a sufficient aneUogon to a Chris- 
tian virtue,—- one which should be abundantly, but is only too weakly 
found in most followers of Christ, — ^to make it the ground of an exhorta- 
tion and rebuke to these, — just as any of the deeds of bold bad men have 
a side, that is the side of their boldness and decision, upon which they 
rebuke the doings of the weak and vacillating good. There are martyrs 
of the Devil who put to shame the sunts of God, and running as they do 
with more alacrity to death than these to life,* may be proposed to them 
fbr their imitation. We may disentangle a bad man's energy from his 
ambition, so far at least as to contemplate them apart from one another, 
and may then prabe the one and condemn the other. Even so our Lord 
in the present case disentangles the steward's dishonesty from his pru- 
dence : the one of course can only have his earnest rebuke, — the other 
may be usefully extolled for the purpose of provoking his people by em- 
, ulation to a like prudence, which yet should be at once a holy prudence, 
' and a prudence employed about things of far higher and more lasting 
importance, t 

The next verse fully bears out and confirms this view of the Lord's 
meaning ; ** Ibr the children of this tvorld are in their generation reiser 
than tJie children of light. ^^ Of course there is the same objection to the 
"wiser" here that there was to the "«me/y" of the verse preceding. 
As we saw that ought to have been '^ prudently," so this ought to have 
been " more prudent."! " TJie children of this tcorld" are evidently 

* Bernard : Martyres Diaboli . . . alacridis cumint ad mortem quam nos ad 
Titam. There is a striking story of one of the Egyptian eremites which illustrates 
the matter in hand. Chancing to see a dancing girl, he was moved to tears. 
Being asked the reason, he replied, That she should be at such pains to please men 
in her sinful vocation : and we in our holy calling use so little diligence to please 
God. Compare an incident in the Life of Pelagia in Lipomanni Acta Sandarumt 
y. 5, p. 226. 

t Clarius : Laudat ingenium, damnat factum. Augustine's explanation {QtuuL 
Evan^., I. 2, c. 84) is less satisfactory: £ contrario dicuntur istse similitudinea, ut 
intelligamus si laudari potuit ille a domino qui fVaudem fkciebat, quanta amplius 
placent Domino Deo, qui secundtim ejus prseceptum ilia opera faciunt Cf. Jebomi 
Ad Algas^ JSp. 121, qu. 6. 

f It would seem that exactly thus one of the old Latin verrions had astatiores. 
CAnoumNB, Enarr. in Ps. liii. 2.) 
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tlie earthlj-minded, the men of the earth, those whose portion is here, 
mnd who look not beyond — ^who have adopted the world's maxims, bemg 
born of the spirit of the world, and not of Qod. The phrase occurs bat 
once else in Scripture, and then in our Evangelist (zx. 34), though the 
term <' children of light" is common also to St John (xii. 36), and St. 
Paul (1 Thess. v. 5 ; Ephes. v. 8). There is good reason why the faith- 
ful should be here called by that rather than by any other name, for so 
their doings, which are deeds of light, done in truth and in sincerity, 
even as they are themselves sons of the day and of the light, are con- 
trasted with the deeds of darkness, the hidden things of dishonesty, which 
are wrought by the children of this world, and of which this child of the 
present world, who plays the chief part in the parable before us, has just 
given a notable specimen. 

The declaration itself has been differently understood, according as 
the words that are wanting to complete the sentence have been differently 
supplied. Some complete it thus : — ^ The children of this world ore 
vnser in their generations^ namely, in worldly things, "' than the children 
of light^ are in those same worldly things, that is, Earthly men are 
more prudent than spiritual men in earthly things ; those earthly things 
are their element, their world ; they are more at home in them ; they 
give more thought, they bestow more labor, on these matters, and there- 
fore succeed in them better : though it be true that this b only as owls 
see better than eagles — in the dark.* But it is hard to see how a gen* 
eral statement of this kind bears on the parable, whi^h most are agreed 
urges upon the Christian, not prudence in earthly things by the example 
of the worldling's prudence in the sane, but rather, by the example of 
the worldling's prudence in these things, urges upon him prudence in 
heavenly. 

Others, then, are nearer the truth who complete the sentence thus : 
^< The children of this toorld are tciser in their generation" (in worldly 
matters) ^than the children of light" in theirs, that is, in heavenly mat- 
ters ; the children of light being thus rebuked that they are not at half 
the pains to win heaven which the men of this world are to win earth — 
that they are less provident in heavenly things than those are in earthly 
— ^that the world is better served by its servants than God is by his. This 
is the meaning, as it is rightly, though somewhat too vaguely, given by 
many; for it is only perfectly seized when we see in the words, ^in their 
generations^ or as they ought to be translated, — ^ unto," or " towards 
their generation,^'! an allusion, which has been strangely often missed, 

'^ So Gajetan : Filii hi^iui sseeuli sunt flliis luoli ptudentiores, n<m abeolutft, sed 
in natione tenebrosa, sicut noctiUB melius vident in tenebris animaUbns dimnis. 
tBlfT^YCMJkrr^rloarrAr, which Theephylact explains i^rf 0U$T9^rm: but 
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to the debtors in the parable. They, the ready aecompUoes in the stew 
ard's fraud, showed themselyes to be men of the same generation as h« 
was, — the J were all of one raoe, children of the ungodly world; and the 
Lord's declaration is, that the men of this w<H-ld make their interoourse 
with one another more profitable,— obtain more from it, — manage it bet- 
ter for their interests, such as those are, than do the children at light their 
intercourse with one another. For what opportunities, he would imply^ 
are missed by these last, by those among them to whom a share of the 
earthly mammon is intrusted, — ^what opportunities of laying up treasure 
in heaven— of making them friends for the time to come by showing lore 
to the poor saints, — or generally of doing offices of kindness to the house- 
hold of faith — to the men <^ the same generation as themselres, whom 
yet they make not, as they might, receivers of benefits, from which they 
themselves should hereafter reap a hundred-fold. 

In the following verse the Lord exhorts his disciples not to miss these 
opportunities, but by the example of him who bound to himself by bene- 
fits the men of his generation, so should they in like manner, by benefits, 
bind those who were like themselves children of light, and make friends 
of them ;* — *^ And I say unto you^ Make to yourselvesfriends cftht mam- 

then he has first changed ds r^y ytv^im into itr r$ tcm^ and as if it were so, it is 

translated in the Vulgate, in generatione sua. Mr. Greswell has well shown {Elxp. 
of the Par., v. 4, p. 52) how untenable such a translation of the words is, which, 
indeed, could never have been so much as entertained, except on the principle 
which, in the interpreting of Scripture, has been so often adopted,— that preposi- 
tions have no meaning in particular, but may be made to mean any thing which it 
seems convenient for the moment that they should mean. It was conTcnieDt to 
turn tls into iy, because it seemed to give some meaning to the words, though not 
a very satisfactory one. But even the convenience disappears, when we once re- 
gard the debtors of the parable as the men of the same ytpth as the steward, and 
that here is allusion to them, fbr all then Is easy and plain, and this while there is 
no force applied to the words, and they are allowed their flill rights. Storr (0^^. 
Acad., V. 3, p. 117) gives rightly the meaning of this versa : Bcbus terrenis unic* 
inhiantes {ol viol r. alow, t.), ut ceconomas inductus (v. 1, 3, 4) pnidentia erga suam 
iamiliam (cit r. y§p. r. icurr.), hoc est, erga idem scntientes, qui pariter ac ipsi sunt 
vUA T. cuW. T. rovT. erga fVatres sues, terrcna similiter inhiantes (cf. v. 5-7) ante- 
cedere solent lucis ac beatitatis scmpitemse (v. ^12) cupidos, qui seepe non ita 
(cf. V. 4) student fkmiliam suam (r. y^w. r. iaur.) hoc est, lucis item cupidos {teqnk 
cum ipsis vloifs r. ^otrhs) et cis r. a<W. wKrivdi perventuros (v. 9), ipsumque com- 
muncm famili» Dominura (Matt. zxv. 40), beneficiis sibi dcvincire, ut igitur tanti 
raagis fuerit opus, admonitionem incnlcare quae sequitur, Luc. xvi. 9. TTeisse 
(Evang. GescA., v. 2, p. 161) translates the words cw t. 7<»». r. iavr. rightly, Im 
Verkher mit ihres Gleichen ; but Ncander too vagiicly. Von ihrem Standpmkkte. 
—For a masterly disposal of the loose theory that «/j and ^>»are ever promiscnously 
and interchangeably used in the Greek Testament, see Winer's GramnudU, 
p. 892, scq. 

* Yet at the same time, who could be entirely satisfied with tadii a aamming 
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wum cf unrighteousness, that wJien ye fail, they may receive you into 
everlasting habitations,^^ This ^^ mammon of unrighteousness,^^ some 
^plain as wealth unjostlj gotten,* by fraud and by yiolenoe, " treasures 
of wickedness" (Prov. z. 2) ; but phiinly the first recommendation to the 
possessors of such would be to restore it to its rightful owners, as Zac- 
ehsdus, on his conversion, expressed his determination to do (Luke xix. 
8), for <' he that sacrificeth of a thing wrongfully gotten, his offering is 
ridiculous" (Sirae. zzziv. 18; and see xxxv. 12), and out of such there 
oould never be offered accepted alms to that Qod who has said, '< I hate 
robbery for burnt-offering." Only when this restoration is impossible,! 
which of course must continually be the case, could it be lawfully be- 
stowed upon the poor. Others again say that it is not exactly wealth 
which the present possessor has unjustly acquired, but that wealth which 
from the very nature of the world and the world's business can scarcely 
ever have been gotten together without sin somewhere, — ^without some- 
thing of the defilement of the world from which it was gathered clinging 
to it ;:( if not sin in the present possessor, yet in some of those, nearer or 

up of the parable as that g^iven by Calvin : Siimma hiO^ parabolse est, humaniter 
et benign^ com proximis no^ris esse agenjlam, ut qunm ad Dei tribunal ventom 
fherit, libcralitatis nostne firactus ad nos redeat. Who does not feel that there most 
be something more in it than merely this 7 for if this only, why an unjust steward 1 
This is at the same time the point which the early Church writers mainly, often 
exclusively, make,~that the parable is an earnest exhortation to liberal almsgiving. 
So Irenaeus {Cm. Hter,, I 4, c. 80), Augustine {De Civ. Dei, 1. 21, c. 27), Athana- 
sius, Theophylact; so also Erasmus, ^uther, who sayS) '' It is a sermon on good 
works and especially against avarice, that men abuse not wealth, but therewith 
help poor and needy people,"— and many more. 

* The words so interpreted would be easily open to abuse, as though a man 
might compound with his conscience and with God, and by giving some small por- 
tion of alms out of unjustly acquired wealth, make the rest clean unto him. Plu- 
tarch speaks thus of some, &ir^ UpawXius d^o^tfiovrrts, and Augustine afl&rms 
{Serm. 118, c. 2) that such abuse of the words was actually made : Hoc quidam 
maXh intelligendo rapiunt res alienas, et aliquid inde pauperibus largiuntur, et 
putunt se Ikcere quod prasceptum est. Dicunt enim, rapere res alienas, mammona 
est iniquitatis: erogare inde aliquid, maxUnk egentibus Sanctis, hoc est facere 
amicos de mammona iniquitatis. Intellectus iste corrigendus est, im6 de tabnlis 
cordis vestri omnino delendus est. 

t Thus the Jewish Provero, Pastorum, exactorum, et publicanorum restitutio 
eat difficilis. 

X In this sense Jerome quotes the proverb, Dives aut iniquus aut iniqui hasres, 
as illustrative of the parable : and Civje^<^ "^^7^) i^ ^ called mammon of unrigkUom^ 
nest, £6 quod rarse vel nulhe sunt divitiae, in quarum congregatione sou convem^ 
tione non intervenerit peocatum, vel habentium, vel ministrorum, vel patmm seu 
avorum. We might quote in this view, Sirac. xxvii. 2: "As a nail sticketh flyrt 
between the Joinings of the stones, so doth sin stick dose between buying and 
selling." Augustine {Quast, Evang., 1. 2, qu. 84) : Quia non sunt istas diritte 
nisi iniquis, qui in eis constituunt spem atque copiam beatitadinis sosb. Of Serm, 
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more remote, from or through whom he received it: and so inheritmg 
the wealth, he has inherited the obligation to make good 4he wrongs c(Hn« 
mitted in the getting it together. Bat the comparison with yer. 1^ 
where " unrighteous mammon," a phrase of course equivalent to ^-mam' 
man of unrighteousnesSj" is set against ^true riches" — ^these trae being 
evidently heavenly enduring govxLs, such as neither fode nor &il, — makes 
it far more probable that the ^^ mammon of unrighteousness" is the uncer- 
tain, unstable mammon, that which is one man's to^y, and another's 
to-morrow ; which if a man trust in, he is sure to be trusting in a vain 
and deceitful thing, that will sooner or later prove false and betray his 
confidence, so that he will find that trustbg in it he will have trusted in 
a lie.* And '^ mammon of unrighteousness " it may in a deeper sense be 



60, c. 4. TnrtuUian's explanation (Air. Marc,^ L 4, c. 88) is a Httle diflerent, 
money is so called because the love of it is the root of all evil : Ii^jizstHie enim, 
auctorem, et dominatorem totios secoli nmnmum scimus omoet : Melancthon, — 
because of the manifold abuses that are ahuost inseparably connected with it: 
Yocat mammonam injustam non quod sint injust^ partie [dividce], non quod contra 
conscientiam occupatae sint, sed propter abusus multipliccs, qui in hSc infirmitate 
humani generis sequi solent. (See Eccles., y. 18.) 

One would be glad to find true the Assertion that mammon (which I belieTO 
would more correctly be spelt with a single m) was the name of a Syrian god, who 
was worshipped as presiding oyer wealth, in the same way as Plutus is the god of 
riches in the Greek mythology — for so the antithesis in the words, " Yt cannot 
serve Ood and mammon" would come out more strongly, — ^Ye cannot serve the true 
Grod and an idol or false god at once. But there is no satisfactory proof of the 
assertion. It is repeated by Schleusner, who makes, as usual, references which he 
has eyidently neyer yerifled, — one to Tertullian [k Syris religiosfe colebetur, teste 
Tertulliano] who says nothing of the kind. Adv. Marc. I. 4, c. 83, which must be 
the passage meant : and another, which being followed up, proves only that an 
obscure grammarian of the eleventh century said so. Neither Augustine {Di 
Serm. Dom. in Mon.^ 1. 2), nor Jerome {Ad Algas., qu. 6), who both explain the 
word, give a hint of the kind. All that Augustine says there, or Serm. 118, c. 2, 
is this : Quod Punici dicunt mammon, Latinb lucrum vocatur : quod Hebrsei dicunt 
■lomnrona, Latinfe divitisB vocantur, — and Jerome no more. The erroneous notion 
belongs to the middle ages. Thus Pet. Lombard (I. 2, dist. 6) ; Nomine dsemonis 
divitiae vocantur, scilicet Mammona. Est enim Mammon nomcn dsemonis, quo 
nomine vocantur divitise secundiim Syram linguam.— See a good note by Drusius 
in the Crit. Sac. (in loc.) 

* Tlie use of A9ikos for " fiilse " runs through the whole Septuagint. Thus, 
Dent. xix. 16, ^dprvs &Bikos, a false witness ; and ver. 18, ifULfrr^irtif &Suctn, he hath 
witnessed falsely. See Prov. vi. 19; xii. 17; Jer. v. 81, "The prophete prophecy 
fiUsely " (45iifo), and many more examples might be adduced. So here the "un^ 
righteous" mammon is the false mammon, that which will betray the reliance 
which is placed on it, which we must leave, or which will leave us. (Prov. xxiii. 6.) 
Thus Icrrpol SZikoi (Job xiii. 4), " physicianfl of no value." So our Lord speaks of 
the iiwdrri rod ir\o6rov ; and Paul (1 Tim. vi. 17) bids Timothy to warn the ridi 
that they trust not M w?io6rov iJhuxSniTi. 
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justly called, since it is certain that in all wealth a principle of evil b 
implied ; for in a perfect state of society — ^in a realiced kingdom of God 
upon earth — there would be no such thing as property belonging to one 
man more than another. In the moment of the Church's first love, when 
that kingdom was for an instant realized, ^ all that believed were together, 
and had all things common ;* and this existence of property has ever 
been so strongly felt as a witness for the selfishness of man, that in all 
ideas of a perfect commonwealth, — ^which, if perfect, must of course be a 
Church as well as a State — ^from Plato's down to the Socialists', this of 
the communion of goods has made a necessary condition. So that though 
the possessor of the wealth, or those who transmitted it to him, may haye 
fairly acquired it, yet it is not less this ^ unrighteous" mammon, witness- 
ing in its very existence as one man's and not every man's, for the cor- 
ruption and fall and selfishness of man, — ^for the absence of that highest 
love, which would have made each man feel that whatever was his, was 
also every one's beside, and rendered it impossible that a mine and thine 
should ever have existed. With all this, we must not of course forget 
that the attempt prematurely to realize this or any other little fragment 
or comer of the kingdom of (rod, apart from the rest — the corruption 
and evil of man's heart remaining unremoved, and being either over- 
looked or denied — ^has ever been one of the most fruitful sources of the 
worst mischiefs in the world. 

The words, " that when ye faily"^ are of course an euphemistic way 

* Augustine: In animam unam et cor unnm can/UUi cariUUis igne^ quorum 
nemo dicebat aliqnid propriom : and {Enarr. in Ps, Ixviii.) he explains " mammon 
of wnrigkUousness :** Fortasse ea ipsa est iniquitas quia tu habes et alter non habet, 
tu abundus et alter eget ; as he says elsewhere in the same spirit : Res aUena 
possidentur, cdm superfluie possidentur. Thus Aquinas : Divitise iniquitatis, i. e, 
insequalitatis ; of which one has so much, and another so little. 

t It may perhaps be a question whether the other reading, ixXtwif (" that when 
it fails" i, €.y the mammon), be not to be preferred. It is decidedly so by Schulz 
(0^. d. Par. V. VerwaUtr, p. 81), though he allows that as regards number of HSS. 
it is supported by inferior authority. Many however of the oldest versions bear 
witness for that reading which Lachmann has also admitted into his text ; yet not 
the Vulgate, which has, ct^m defeceritis, nor yet the older Latin (Irenjeus, Con, 
Httr,^ 1. 4, c. 49), quando fbgati fheritis.. We certainly haye more than one word 
of the same family, to show how fitly iKX^lwMw might be used in the sense which 
would thus be given it : thus ^n<n»p6v ArcitXcfirTOK (Luke xii. 88), areKXnri^r »tvwp6s 
(Wisd. vii. 14), irKo6ros &rtirXiv^f (Wisd. viii. 16). But on the other hand it may 
be said that iieX^lirfw is also fV^uently used for the failing of men through death 
fiom the earth, of which any Lexicon of the Septuagint will supply many ex- 
amples. Should iKXiini be preferred, the words of Seneca {De Benef., 1. 6, c. 8) 
wm afford a striking parallel : Egregik mihi videtur M. Antonius apud Rabirium 
poetam, dUn fortunam suam transeuntem ali6 videbat et slbi nihil relictum . . . 
exdamare: Hoc babeo, quodcumque dedl. O quantum habere potuit, ei voluls* 
set ! Has sunt divitiss cert», in quicunque sortis humanss levitate, uno loco per* 
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of saying, << that when ye die." Many, however, have been unwilling to 
refer the words that follow, ^ they may receive you," to the fHends which 
were to be made by help of the unrighteous mammon ; such an applica- 
tion seeming to them to attribute too much to men and to their inter- 
cession, to imply a right on their parts who had receiyed the benefits, to 
introduce their bene&ctors into everlasting habitations, — and so to be 
trenching on the prerogative which is God's alone. Thus it has been 
sometimes said ^Hhey^^ are the angels, as we find angels (ver. 22) carry- 
ing Lazarus into Abraham's bosom ; or others understand that it is God 
and Christ who it is meant will receive; others again say, that the 
phrase is impersonal, even as it is certain that St Luke more than once 
uses the plural impersonaUy (xiL 11, 20 ; xxiii. 31), so that ^tAey may 
receive yau^^ would be equivalent to, " You may be received." But if 
we look at this verse, not as contidning an isolated doctrine, but as stand- 
ing in close and living connection with the parable which has just pre- 
ceded it, and of which it gives the moral, we shall at once perceive how 
this phrase comes here to be used, and its justification. There is plainly 
. allusion here to the debtors ; they, being made friends, were to receive 
the deposed steward into temporary habitations ; and the present phrase 
is an echo of what had just gone before in regard to him and them, by 
using which in his practical application of the parable, our Lord throws 
back light upon that, and at once fixes the attention of his hearers upon, 
and explains, its most important part. It is idle to press the words 
further, and against all analogy of faith to assert, on the strength of this 
single phrase, that with any except God, that even with his glorified 
saints, there will reside power of their own to admit into the kingdom of 
heaven ; but idle too, on the other hand to affirm, that ^^ they fnay receive 
you" in the second clause of the sentence, can refer to any other but the 
friends mentioned in the first — ^which no one, unless alarmed by the con- 
sequences which others might draw from the words, could possibly for 
an instant call in question.* The true parallel to, and at once the ex- 
planation and the guard of, this passage, is evidently Matt. xxv. 34-40. 

mansurse : quae quo majores fuerint, hoc minorem habebunt InvidiAm. Quid tan- 
quam tuo parcis 1 Procurator es . . . Quseris quomodo ilia tua focias 1 douando. 
Gonsulc ergo rebus tuis et certain tibi earum et inexpugnabilem poesessionem 
para : honestiores illas non solium, sed tutiores fkcturus. 

* Cocceius : a/^wktoi posset intelligi impersonaliter, ... sed filnm parabola 
postulat ut refcratur ad amicos. Non quod homines suis mentis possint recipere in 
letcma tabemacula, sed quod fillis Dei IsBtantibus, applaudcntibus, et in Deo ac 
Spirittt ejus volentibus, li Deo recipiantur ii, qui amici ipsorum esse voluerint. 
Voluntas justorum et beatorum est efficax, quia est ^p^Ki}/ui rod wpt^futrost Rom. 
viii. 27. Cf. Augustine, QuaU. Evang., 1. 2, qu. 88 ; and Gerhard {Loe, TTUwtf., 
loc. 27, c. 8, ^ 8) : Recipiunt nos turn precibus in h&c vitlk turn testimonio ae 
tnf&agio in die Judicii. 
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The heavenly habitations being termed ^everlasting"* are thus taoitlj 
contrasted with the temporary shelter which was all that the steward, 
the child of the present world, procured for himself with all his plotting 
and planning, his canning and his dishonesty, — also, it may be, with the 
temporary stewardship which every man exercises on earth, £Pbm whieh 
it is not long before he fails and is removed : — ^how important it is there- 
fore, the word will imply, that he should make sure his entrance into a 
kingdom that shall not be removed.f 

In the verses whieh follow (10-13), and which stand in vital cohe- 
rence with the parable, it is very observable that not prudence, bnt\ 
ftdthftUness^ in the dispensation of the things earthly is especially com- 
mended ; so to put far away any possible abuse of the parable, as though 
the unfaiUifulness of the steward there could have found any thing but 
the strongest reprobation from Christ ; just as in another place (Matt. 
X. 16), when he said, ^ Be wise as serpents," lest this wisdom should 
degenerate into cunning, he immediately guarded the precept, adding, 
"^ and harmless as doves." The things earthly whereof men have a dis- 
pensation, and wherein they may show their faithfulness and their fit- 
ness to be intrusted with a higher stewardship, are slightingly called, 
^ that which is least," as compared with those spiritual gifts and graces 
which are ^' much ;" they are termed '^ unrighteous," or deceitful, ^ mam- 
mon," as set against the heavenly riches of faith and love, which are 
^ tru^ and durable ^ riches ;" they are called ^ that which is another 
man^s"X by comparison with the heavenly goods, which when possessed 

* These atciyioi, those irp6<ncaipi. The term fficnri^ the tent which was pitched 
at evening and strack in the morning, or the temporary booth (Ley. xxiii. 40-18) 
erected with planks and branches, itself implies any thing but a fixed and lasting 
habitation ; on the contrary, it is directly set against snch, Heb. xi. 9, 10, where !t 
Is said that Abraham dwelt in tabernacles {trmipms), while he looked for a dty 
which hath ibondations. And the image flrom the unstable ciairi is used by 
Hezekiah to set forth the briefbess of life (Isai. xxxviii. 12) : ** Biine age is depart- 
ed, and is removed from mo as a shepherd's tent.'' See Job xxvii. 18 ; 2 Cor. v. 1. 
Thus too the temporary sojonming of the Son of God on the earth is a ffKifPow. 
(John i. 14.) But these tnttiped are aliirioi, they are fio^at (John xir. 2), being 
pitched by God, " a tabernacle that shall not be taken down " (a-iciyyal ai ob fiii 
rffMdddriF, LXX), " not one of the stakes thereof shall ever be removed, neither 
shall any of the cords thereof be broken." (Isai. xxxiii. 20.) It is not accurate 
to adduce 2 Cor. v. 1 here as a parallel, for the " building of God, the honse not 
made with hands, eternal in the heavens," of which St. Paul there speaks, is 
plainly not the abiding heavenly mansions, but the glorified body, as contrasted 
with "our earthly house of this tabernacle," or our present body, t^ ytiiltt ^inyyot, 
asitiscaJled, Wisd. ix. 16. 

t So according to Diodoms Siculus the Egyptians called the houses of the 
Uring MTcUiwcif , but of the dead iuZlovs dUovt^ Compare Bcdes. xiL 5, '' lUs 
goeth to his long home." {oUop ai&yos abrod, LXX.) 

t Bhrito non vens nee vestm, as Augustine terms them. 
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j are oar own, not something merely without qb, bat which become a part 
' of our yery selves, assimilating to our truest life. Thua the Lord at 
once casts a slight on the things worldly and temporal, while yet at the 
same time he magnifies the importance of a right administration of 
them ; sihce in the dispensing of these, — ^which he declares to be the 
least, — to be false and without any intrinsic worth, — to be alien from 
man*s essential being, he yet also declares that a man may prove his fi- 
delity, will inevitably show what is in him, and whether he be fit to he 
intrusted with that which has a true and enduring value, with a ministra- 
tion in the kingdom of Qod.* And in ver. 13 he farther states what 
j the fidelity is, which in this stewardship is required : — it is a choosbg 
of Qod instead of mammon for our lord. For in this world we are in 
the condition of servants from whom two masters are claiming allegi- 
ance—one is God, man's rightful lord, the other is this unrighteoos 
mammon, which was given to be our servant, to be wielded by us in 
Qod^s interests, and in itself to be considered by us as something sli^t^ 
transient, and another's — ^but which has, in a sinful world, erected itself 
into a lord, and now demands obedience from us, which if we yield, 
we can be no longer faithful servants and stewards of God's. We 
shall no longer lay out according to his will that which he indeed 
gave us to be merely a thing beneath us, but which we have allowed to 
have a will and a voice of its own, and to speak to us in accents of 
command. We cannot any long^er be faithful servants of God, for that 
upstart lord has a will so different from his will, gives commands so 
opposite to his, that occasions must speedily arise when one or other will 
have to be slighted, despised, and disobeyed, if the other be regarded, 
honored, and served ;t — God, for instance, will command a scattering, 
when mammon will urge to a further heaping and gathering ; God will 
require spending upon others, when mammon, or the world, a spending 
apon our own lusts. Therefore, these two lords having characters so 
different, and giving commands so opposite, it will be impossible to re- 
concile their service (Jam. iv. 4), — one must be despised, if the other is 

♦ The Jews have various sayings and parables concerning the manner m 
which God proves men in little things, to try whether they arc worthy to be 
Intrusted with great. Thus they say of David, that God tried him first wiUi 
" those few sheep in the wilderness," which because he feithfVilly and boldly kept 
(1 Sam. xvii. 84-36), therefore God " took him fVom the sheepfolds to feed Jacob 
his people, and Israel his inheritance " (Ps. Ixxviii. 70, 71). See Schobttgen's 
Hot. Heb. v. 1, p. 300. 

t Stella has a lively comparison in illustration of this : Si duobus hominibus 
aliquft. vift. inccdentibus canis sequitur, non facile judicare poteris uter illorum 
Dominus ejus sit. Cseteriim si alter ab altero discedat, statim apparet clarissimft 
quia Dominus sit. Canis enim, ignoto relicto, ad notum accedit, eumque Dominnm 
esse sunm clard ostendit 
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held to ; the only faithfulness to the one is to break with the other ; 
^ Ye cannot serve* God and mammon." Such appears to me to be the 
connection between ver. 13 and the preceding yerses, and between the 
whole of these verses and the parable of which they surely are intended 
to give the moraLf 

* AovXf ^ly, to which word its full force is to be given, a force which Chrysos- 
tom excellently brings out, when after noting how Abraham and Job were rich, 
and yet found ikyor with God, he goes on to observe that it was because each of 
these though rich, •&« Hodkwt r^ fiofifutw^ iiX\* cTxcy aibrhp ical ixpdru icol Seov^t 
[aibrov] ob M\os i|y. See also Suicer, S. V. SovXc^. 

t Among the many strange explanations to which this parable has giren birth, 
perhaps one of the strangest is recorded by Jerome {Ad Algas,^ Bp. 121, qu. 6), 
who quotes it from the Commentaries of Theophilus, bishop of Antioch. Accord- 
ing to this, the unjust steward is the apostle Paul, who was forcibly thrust out by 
Grod of his Judaism, and being so, made himself a reception in many hearts, 
through the declaring the Gospel of the grace of God,— of the remission of sins \ 
and for this had praise, that he had well done, " being changed fVom the austerity 
of the Law to the clemency of the Gospel." But I see that elsewhere {Dt Script, 
Eccles.) Jerome doubts the genuineness of the Commentaries extant in his time 
under the name of Theophilus. This is only outdone by a modem writer mention- 
ed by Unger {De Par, Jes. Nat.^ p. 85), who affirms the Lord to have meant him- 
self by the ui^just steward I It sounds almost irreverent to mention in inmiediate 
Juxtaposition with this, that Pontius Pilate and Judas Iscariot have been proposed 
as the persons by him represented. But the meanest and most grovelling of aU 
expositions is given by Hartmann {Ccmm, de (Earn. ImprohOf Lips. 1880) of which 
it will suffice to say that the author exphiins ver. 9 to mean this : Make to your- 
selves friends of those that are rich in this world (this is his interpretation of *EK r. 
ftofi. T. ASut.), that when through any mishap you get low in the world, you may be 
sure of a retreat fbr the remainder of your days. In Wolf's Cura^ and KflcHsa's 
AnakctOf other extravagant interpretations may be found, which it would be littb 
worth while to repeat 



XXVI. 

THE RICH MAN AND LAZARUS 

Luke xyI. 19-31. 

It must be acknowledged that the connection of verses 15-18 with one 
another, and of all with this parable, is not easy to trace, while yet to 
say, as Hammond and others do, that St. Luke has here thrown toge- 
ther yarious sayings of our Lord's, uttered on very different occasions, 
is a most unsatisfactory explanation ; — for what should they do here ? or 
how have they come to be here introduced ? But however loosely strung 
together, at first sight, verses 15-18 may appear, there is a thread of 
connection running through them all, and afterwards joining them with 
the parable, — there is one leading thought throughout, namely, that in 
all is contained rebuke and threatening for the Pharisees. They had 
heard the Lord's exhortation to a large and liberal bounty, his warning 
to his disciples that they should not attempt to serve at once God and 
the world, — and they testified by look and gesture, and it may be also 
openly in words, their dislike of the doctrine, and scorn of the teacher; 
— ^' The Pharisees also, who were covetous, heard all these things, and 
they derided him."* Whereupon he turned and addressed to them the 
discourse, which had hitherto been to the disciples, and rebuked, first 
their hypocrisy ; — while they were covetous,t that is, while their hearts 
were secretly given to the world, they yet would be accounted to love 
God above all thiogs, — they sought a reputation for holiness and right- 
eousDcss before men ; but he proceeds, highly esteemed as they were 
among men, they and their pretences were abomination before Gted, 
who knoweth the hearts. It is then announced to them (ver. 16) how 
that dispensation, of which they were the stewards and administrators, 

♦ *E^€fjLVKT-ffpi(or aln6v. 

t The <piXafr/vplu here attributed to the Pharisees is to be taken in that widest 
and deepest sense, in which it is the ^l(a irdm-uy rwv KtucSav (1 Tim. vi. 10), the 
dependence upon and trust in the world rather than in God. 
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WIS pacing away ; << The law and the prophets were unto John ;" their 
Btewardflhip is coming to an end, and a larger dispensation, in which 
thej shall no more haye the ^^ key of knowledge" to admit or to ez- 
dude, is began : ^ The kingdom of Qod is preached, and et>ery tfum 
presseth into it" Tet not that the law itself was to be abolished, for that 
would be eternal as the God that gave it (yer. 17), being the expression 
of his perfections and holy will : which when it was so, how great was 
their guilt, who, while they pretended to be lealous for its honor, the 
guardians of its purity, were continually tampering with it in some of 
its most sacred enactments, as in those concerning marriage (yer. 18), 
and relaxing its obligations ; and thereupon the parable follows. 

But that being eyidently addressed to the Pharisees, a difficulty at 
once presents itself. They were, indeed, "coyetous" (yer. 14), loyers 
cf money, bi^ prodigal excess in liying, like that of the rich man, is no- 
where, either in history or in Scripture, imputed to them. On the con- 
trary, we learn from contemporary historical* sources, that they were 
remarkably sparing and abstemious in their manner of life, many of 
them rigid ascetics : and among all the severe rebukes which our Lord 
addressed to them, the sin of luxury and prodigal excess is nowhere laid 
to their charge. Their sins were in the main spiritual, and what other 
sins they had were such as were compatible with a high reputation for 
spirituality, which coyetousness is, but a profuse self-indulgence and an 
eminently luxurious liying is not Mosheim feels the difficulty so 
strongly, that he supposes the parable to haye been directed against the 
Sadduceefl,t of whose selfish indulgence of themselyes, and hard-hearted 
contempt for the needs of others (for they had wrought into their yery 
religious scheme that poverty was a crime, or at least an evidence of the 
displeasure of God), he says we shall then have an exact description. 
But the parable cannot be for them, there is nothing to make it probable 
that Sadducees were present neither can there be any change between 
yer. 18 and 19 in the persons addressed ; this will appear yet more evi- 
dent in the original than in our version, which has omitted the particle 
which marks the continuity and unbroken tenor of the discourse, and to 
give the force of which, the parable ought to begin not simply, '^ There 
was," but, ^ Now there was a certain rich man." 

The explanation, however, seems to be the following. While it is 
quite true that covetousness was the sin of the Pharisees, and not prodi- 

* Josephus (Antt.f xviii. 1, 8) says of them, r^r Sfoiror ^wTtXi(oua^u^, oUiw h 
rh /taXwc^h^pw MMn-ts, and that the Sadducees mocked them fbr their fiuts and 
austerities. 

t De Reb. Christ, ante Const., p. 49. So also Wetstein, who says of the 
Pharisees, J^jimahant crebr6, modestlus vestiebantnr. This flreqnent fksUng (Luke 
xriiL 12), could not be reoondled with the fkriag smnptaously everf ief . 
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gal excess in living, while it was rather an undue gathering, than an 
I undue spending, yet hoarding and squandering so entirely grow out of 
the same evil root, are so equally the consequences of unbelief in God 
and in God's word — of trust in the creature rather than in the Creator, 
are so equally a serving of mammon (though the form of the servioe 
may be different), that when the Lord would rebuke their sin, which 
was the love of the world and trust in the world rather than in the liv- 
ing God, there was nothing to hinder his takbg his example from a nn 
opposite in appearance to theirs — which yet was one springing out of 
exactly the same evil condition of heart, — ^by which to condemn them. 
For it ought never to be left out of sight or forgotten, that it is not the 
primary purpose of the parable to teach the fearful consequences which 
will follow on the abuse of wealth and on the hard-hearted contempt of 
the poor, — this only subordinately, — ^but the fearful consequences of 
unbelief, of having the heart set on this world, and refusing to give cre- 
dence to the invisible world which is here known only to fftith, until by 
a miserable and too late experience, the existence of such an unseen 
world has been discovered. The sin of Dives in its root is unbelief: 
hard-hearted contempt of the poor, luxurious squandering on self, are 
only the forms which it takes ; the seat of the disease b within, these 
are but the running sores which witness fer the inward plague. He who 
believes not in an invisible world of righteousness and truth and spirit- 
ual joy, must of necessity place his hope in the things which he sees, 
which he can touch, and taste, and smell, — ^will come to trust in them, 
and to look to them for his blessedness, for he knows of no other : it is 
not of the essence of the matter, whether he hoards or squanders, in 
either case be sets his hope on the world. He who believes not in a God 
delighting in mercy and loving-kindness, and that will be an abundant 
rewarder of them that have showed mercy, and severe punisher of all 
that have refused to show it, will soon come to shut up his bowels of 
compassion from his brethren^ whether that so he may place more money 
in his chest, or have more to spend upon his own lusts. This was the 
sin of Dives and the origin of all his other sins, that he believed not in 
this higher world, which is apprehended by faith, — a world not merely 
beyond the grave, — ^but a kingdom of God, a kingdom of truth and love 
existing even in the midst of this cruel and wicked world ; and this too 
was the sin of the worldly-minded Pharisees : and his punishment was, 
that he made the discovery of the existence of that truer state of things 
only to his own unutterable and irremediable loss. His unbelief shows 
itself again in his supposing that his brethren would give heed to a ghost, 
while they refused to give heed to the sure word of God, — to Moses and 
the prophets. For it is of the very essence of unbelief, that it gives that 
credence to portents and prodigies which it refuses to the truth of God. 
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OftUgola, who mocked at the existence of the gods, would hide Inmself 
under a bed when it thundered ;* and superstition and incredulity are 
erermore twin brothers. It is most important to keep in mind that this, 
the rebuke of unbelief, is the aim and central thought of the parable; 
for if we conceive of its primary purpose as to warn against the abuse 
of riches, it will neither satisfactorily cohere with the discourse in which 
it is found, nor will the parable itself possess that unity of purpose, that 
tending of all its parts to a single centre, which so remarkably distin- 
guishes the other parables of our Lord : it will seem to divide itself into 
two parts, which are only slightly linked together, — ^to have not a single 
but a double poinlf But when we pierce deeper into the heart of tiie 
matter, and contemplate unbelief as the essence of the rich man's sin, 
and his hard heartedness towards others with his prodigality towards , 
himself only as the forms in which it showed itself, we shall then at 
once admire the perfect u^ity of all its parts, and the vital connection of 
the conversation with Abraham in the latter part, with the sumptuous 
fare, the ^purple and fine linen," of the earlier. 

But before proceeding to examine the parable in its details, it is 
worthy of notice, that besides the literal and obvious, there has also 
ever been an allegorical interpretation of it, which, though at no time 
the dominant one in the Church, has frequently made itself heard, and 
which has been pnggested by Augustine, by Gregory the Great, by 
Theophylact, and by more modern commentators than on4. Accord- 
ing to this the parable, like so many others exclusively given by St. 
Luke, sets forth the past and future relations of the Jew and Gentile. 
IHves is the Jew, or the Jewish nation, clothed in the purple of the king 
and the fine linen of the priest, the " kingdom of priests." He fiures 
sumptuously, — that is, the Jews are richly provided with all spiritual 
pri'nleges, not hungering and thirsting after the righteousness of Gk)d, 
but full of their o?m righteousness ; and who, instead of seeking to im- 
part their own blessings to the Gentiles — to the miserable Lazarus that 
lay covered with sores at their gate — ^rather glorified themselves by 
comparison in their exclusive possession of the knowledge and favor of 
God. To them is announced — that is, to the Pharisees, who might be 
considered as the representatives of the nation, for in them all that was 
evil in the Jewish spirit was concentrated — that an end is approaching, 
nvbj- has come upon them already : Lazarus and Dives are both to di^-^ 



* SuETONtus, Caligula^ c. 61. 

t One of the latest impngnen of the accuracy of the Evangelical records, as ws 
possess them (Weisse, Evang, Gtsch., v. 2, p. 168), has brong^ht forward this veiy 
djjection, only showing thereby how entirely he has himself fiuled to enter Into 
tbe qiirit of the parable. 
24 
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the fonner state of things is to be utterly abolished. Lacanis is to bt 
earned by angels into Abraham's bosom — ^in other words, the belieting 
Gentiles are to be brought by the messengers of the new eoYonant into 
the peaoe and consolations of the Gospel But Dives is to be east into 
hell, — ^the Jews are to forfeit all the priyilegos whieh they abused, and 
will find themselves in the most miserable condition, exiles from the 
presence of Gt>d, and with his wrath abiding upon them to the utte^ 
most, so that they shall seek in vain for some, even the slightest^ allt- 
viation of their woful estate. 

If the present had been expressly named a parable, it would tend 
somewhat to confirm this or some similar interpretation ;* for according 
to that commonly received, it is certunly no parable, the very essence 
of that order of composition being, that one set of persons and things 
is named, another is signified — they are set over against one another; 
but here the rich man would mean a rich man, and the poor man a poor 
— ^the purple and fine linen would mean purple and fine linen, and so on. 
Thus, in fact, the question concerning which there has been such a va* 
riety of opinion from the first, namely, whether this be a parable, or a 
history (real or fictitious, it matters not), does in fact wholly depend on 
the manner in which it is interpreted : if the ordinary interpretation be 
the right one, it is certainly not, in the strictest sense of the word, a 

* Teelman, in an elaborate essay {Cam, in Luc. xvi.), has wrought out an ex- 
planation in part similar to this, but also with important differences. In this too, 
Dives is the Jewish people, but by Lazarus is signified Christ, rejected and despised 
by the proud nation, and full of sores, that is, bearing the sins of his people, 
wounded and bruised for their iniquities. (Isai. liii. 8-5.) Vitringa gives the 
same explanation {Erklar. der Parab.y p. 939j, but it is not modem, for it ia 
mentioned by Augustine {Q,uctst. Evang., 1. 2, qn. 38): Lazarum Dominum signi- 
flcarc accipiamus . . . jaccntem ad januam divitis, quia se ad aurcs superbissimai 
Judaeonim Incamationis humilitate dejocit. (2 Cor. viii. 9.) . . . . Ulcera posno- 
nes sunt Domini ex inflrmitate camis, quam pro nobis suscipere dignatus est ... . 
Sinus Abrahae, secrctum Patris, quo post passionem resurgens assumptos est 
Dominus. It is to be found also in Ambrose {Exp. in Laic.^ 1. 8, c. 15) : Col 
[Lazaro] similem ilium puto, qui ca^sus ssepius a Judseis, ad patientiam creden- 
tium et vocationem gentium ulcera sui corporis lambenda quibusdam velut canibai 
offerebat; and than he quotes Matt. xv. 27. See also Gill's Exp. of the N. T. (to 
loc.)--Schleiermacher's supposition that Herod Antipas, infkmons for his mcesta* 
ous marriage (see ver. 18), is pointed at in Dives is sufficiently curious, and one 
might be tempted at first to suppose, original. Yet this interpretation, in its getm 
at least, is to be found in Tertullian {Adv. Marc, 1. 4, c. 34). He too sees 1 1 ver. 
18 an allusion to Herod's marriage, and observes that the connection is closer than 
at first sight appears, between that verse and the parable which follows : Nam et 
illud [scil. argumentum parabolae] quantikm ad Scripturie superficiem, 8ubit6 pro- 
positum est, quantiim ad intentionem senstis et ipsum cohsBret mentioni Joomiis 
fflAlft tractati, et sugillatui Herodis mal^ maritati, ntriusque exitum deformaot, 
Herodis tormenta et Joanuis refi-igeria. 
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ptrable : if that aboye proposed, or one similar, it is.* Nor will it, say 
those who support the allegorical ezplanation, eyen if that be admitted, 
lose any of its obvious practical value : it will still, as before, be a wam- 
ixkg against trust in the creature, a declaration of the fearful conse-^ 
quences of unbelief, only that the lower selfishness of the flesh will be 
used as a symbol to set forth the more spiritual selfishness. It will not, 
indeed, any longer be the ultimate aim of the parable .to teach the mis- 
erable doom which must follow on the selfish abuse of worldly goods, 
the liviog merely for this present world ; but yet more strikingly, that 
miserable doom is assumed as so certain and evident, that it may be 
used as the substratum on which to superinduce another moral, through 
which to afibrd another warning. Whatever might, according to the 
more usual interpretation, have been drawn from it, of earnest warning 
for all the children of this present world, who have faith in nothing be- < 
yond it, — ^for all who are unmindful, in their own abundance, of the infi- 
nite want and woe around them, of the distresses of their fellow-men, 
the same may be drawn from it still. Only, in addition to this warning 
to the world, it will yield another deeper warning to the Church, that it 
do not glorify and exalt itself in the multitude of its own blessings and 
privileges, but that it have a deep and feeling sense of the spiritual 
wants and miseries of all who know not God, and that it seek earnestly 
to remove them. Of this interpretation I will say something more 
presently ; it is plainly not incompatible with the commonly received 
interpretation, to which it is now time to return. 

" There teas a certain rich man, which teas clothed in purple and fine 
Unen, and fared stimptuously\ every day^^ — ^habitually clothed, for so 
much the word implies: it was not on some high day that he thus 
arrayed himself, but this ^purple and fine linen^^ was his ordinary ap- 

* For a list of the interpreters, who have held one view and the other, see 
Suicer's Tkes.y s. ▼. AdCapof- 

t Parkhorst is not satisfied with this, "fared sumpluously,*' which he thinks an 
inadequate rendering of the orifrinal {9h^patw6tMvos XofivpAs). There is something, 
he says, wanting ic our version, tliat should show the exultation and merriment of 
heart in which the rich man lired. He proposes, " who lived in Jovial splendor ;" 
and Mr. Greswell, " eijoying himself sumptuously." Teelman {Com. in Laic, xvi., 
p. 820, seq.) makes the same objection to the Yulgate, " epniabatur laut6," and 
enters into the matter at length. The old Italic was nearer to their view, for it 
seems to have had (Irjeneus, Con. Host., 1. 8, c. 41) Jucundabatur nitid^. So 
Luther, who translates, " Und lebte herrlich and in Freuden." But the immediate 
mention which fbtfows, of the crumbs falling fh>m the table, makes it most 
probable that some sumptuous feastings, some Eximii veste et victu convivia, are 
here indicated ; and both Kafix^s and tii^palvoiuuy if otlener used in the other 

e, are flrequently enough in this. Hesychius interprets ^ix^irrm as^t 
, tad we read of Xjafarpa iU^iAterm (Sirac. xxix. 26). \ 
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purel ; so too his somptaous fiire, it wu his eyery day's entertainmeni 
The extreme costliness of the purple dye of antiquity is well known ;* 
the honor too in which this color was held; it was acoonnted the 
royal color ; the purple garment was then, as now in the Easi^ a royal 
gift (Esth. xriil 15 ; Dan. ▼. 7 ; 1 Mace. z. 20 ; zL 58 ; zif. 43.) 
With it too idols were often clothed. ( Jer. z. 9.) There waa as muoh 
then of pride as of luzury in its use. And the byssus, which we have 
rightly translated ^fine linen," was hardly in less price or esteem,! so 
that he plainly sought out for himself all that was costliest and rarest 
Yet while this was so, it has often been obserred, and cannot be ob- 
served too often, that he is not accused of any breach of the law^ — not^ 
like those rich men in 8t. James (y. 1-6), of any flagrant Crimea. 
^ Jesus said not, a calumniator, — he said not, an oppressor of the poor, 
— ^he said not, a robber of other men's goods, nor a receiver of audi, nor 
a false accuser, — he said not, a spoiler of orphans, a persecutor of 
widows : nothing of these. But what did he say ? — ^ Then teas a cer- 
tain rich man? And what was his crime ? — A lasar lying at his gate, 
and lying unrelieved."^ Nor is he even accused of being, as he is some- 
times called, for instance in the heading of the chapter in our Bibles, — 
" a glutton." To call him such, " a Sir Epicure Mammon," serves only 
to turn the edge of the parable. For, on the contrary, there is nothing 

* That is, the trae sea-purple. There were many cheaper substltatea for it : 
thus one, ]n Lucian's Navigium, c. 22, who is desiring to lay out for himself a life 
like that of Dives, and in imagination heaping on himself every thing of the 
costliest, says, ia^s M rovrois iLkovpyU [that is, ixij ^^ok, the true work of the 
sea], Kol 6 fiios olos a^pinaros. Its rarity arose iVom the exceeding small quantity, 
but a few drops, of the liquid which served for the dyeing, found in each flsb. 
(Plin., H. iV., 1. 9, c. 60.) All modem inquirers have failed to discover what shell- 
fish it exactly was which yielded the precious dye. (Winer's Real WorUrbuchy 
H. V. Purpur.) 

t Pliny {H.N., 1. 19, c. 4) tells of a kind of byssus which was exchanged for its 
weight in gold : it served, he says, mulierum maxima deliciis. It is not probable, 
as has been sometimes asserted, that we have an iy Zik Zvoiy in "purple and fine 
lijicn," so that indeed it signifies fine linen dyed of a purple hue. Though the 
byssus did sometimes receive this color, yet its glory was rather in its dazzling 
whiteness; thus Rev. xix. 8, 14, " fine linen, white and clean;" and Pliny, H. iV., 
1. 19, c. 2, speaking of the fine linen of Upper Egypt, Nee uUa sunt eis cand4fre 
molliti&quc prasferenda ; vestes inde gratissinue. The byssus here was the inner 
vest, the purple the outer robe. The two occur together. Rev. xviii. 12, as part of 
the merchandise of Babylon. The blue and white formed a highly prized com- 
bination of colors, Esth. viii. 15. (See the Diet. ofGr. and Rom, Antt., b. v. Byssus, 
p. 109; Winer's Real Wdrterbuch, a. v. BaumwoUe; and Babe's SymboUk d, Mos, 
Cult., V. 1, pp. 810, 888; v. 2, p. 72.) 

t Augustine (^Scrm. 178, c. 8). Massillon has one of his most deeply impressive 
Lent swmons upon this parable, in which he labors especially to bring out tlili 
point. 
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to make U8 think him other than a reputable man, — one of whom none 
ooold say worse than that he loved to dwell at ease, that he desired to > 
remove far off from himself all things painful to the flesh, to surround 
himself with all things pleasurable. His name Christ has not told us, 
but the poor man's only :* ^ Seems he not to you/' asks Augustine,t 
^ to have been reading from that book where he found the name of the 
poor man written, but found not the name of the rich ; for that book is 
the book of life ?" *' Jesus," says Gajetan, ^ of a purpose named the 
beggar, but the rich man he designated merely as ' a certain manj so to ^ 
testify that the spiritual order of things is contrary to the worldly. In 
the world, the names of the rich are known, and when they are talked 
oj^ they are designated by their names : but the names of the poor are 
either not known, or if known are counted unworthy to be particularly 
noted."t 

At the gate of the rich man, whose name though well known on 
earth, was thus unrecognized in heaven, the beggar Lazarus was flung 
— ^brought it may be thither, by the last who took any care or charge of 
him upon earth ; and who now released themselves gladly of their 
charge, counting they had done enough when they had cast him under 
the eye, and so upon the pity, of one so easily able to help them. The 
circumstance that Lazarus was laid at the gate, in the vestibule it 
might be, or open porch, of the rich man's palace, which was probably 
henceforth hi9 only home, this circumstance contains an ample reply 
to one,^ who in his eagerness to fasten some charge on Scripture, asserts 

* A^c^M, ahridged from ^EkUCaptt, and once called bj Tertullian Eleazar. 
There are two deiiyatioDB given of the name, the one most generally received 
woold make it, Who has God only for his help ; but Olshansen adheres to the 
other, which would make Aa^iCpof =i0«4;^ar. (See Suicer's Thes., s. y. hiiiapos.) 
It is a striking evidence of the deep impression which this parable has made on 
the mind of Christendom, that the term, lazar, should have passed into so many 
languages as it has, losing altogether its signification as a proper name. Euthy- 
mius mentions that some caUed the rich man, Nlmeusis ; and they used to show, 
perhaps still pretend to show, the mins of his house at Jemsalem : thus an old 
traveller : lade ad qumdecim passus procedentibos obviam fiunt ndes (at volunt) 
divitis illius epolonis, ex qnadratis et doktis constnictn lapidibus, magniflco et 
elegant! opere, altis maris licet minosis conspicase. 

t Sbm.4t. 

% So Bengel: Lazanm nomine suo notus in ctelo: dives non consetur nomine 
ullo. 

% Strauss {Leben Jem, v. 1, p. 671), bat he has had a forerunner here, for among 
the essays written on this parable, there is one (reprinted in Ease's Tkes, Theol.) 
by A. L. KAnigsmann, which is entitled, De DivUe EfmUme i Ckristo immisericor* 
dia nan accusata. 1706. But Grotias rightly remarks that Lazarus was cast, in 
ipao divitis aspectu at ignorantiam caassari nullo modo posset; and see Nbander'b 
Leben Jem, p. 206, note. He has a poor notion of the Christfaa law of love, who 
ondertaket the defeaee of Dives. 
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that there is no reason suffieiont given why the rieh man ahonld han 
been punished as he was, — that '' his only crime seems to haye beea 
his wealth." The beggar was cast at his very porch, so that ignorance 
of his distresses and miseries might in no wise be pleaded. And even 
if the rich man did not know, that ignorance itself would have been hii 
crime, for it was his task to have made himself aoijuainted with th« 
misery that was round him ; since for what else was the leisure of wealth 
giyen him ? 

As the rich man's splendid manner of living was painted in a few 
strokes, so in a few as expressive is. set forth to us the utter misery and 
destitution of LaEarus. Like Job, he was " full of sores" — ^hungry, and 
no man gave to him, — for since it is evidently our Lord's purpose to de- 
scribe the extreme of earthly destitution, it seems most probably meant 
that he desired, InU in vain, ^^ to be fed vnth the crumbs which feU from 
the rich man's table ;" ( Judg. i. 7) — even these were not thrown to him, 
at least not in such a measure that he could be satisfied with them.* 
J Shut out from human fellowship and human pity, he foxmd sympathy 
' only from the dumb animals ; " the dogs came and licked his soreSj^ — 
probably the animals without a master that wander through the streets 
of an Eastern city. (Ps. lix. 15, 16.) Chrysostom indeed, and others 
after him, have seen in this circumstance an evidence of the extreme 
weakness and helplessness to which disease and want had reduced him ; 
he lay like one dead, and without strength even to fray away the dogs, 
which approached to lick his sores, and thus to aggravate his misery by 
exasperating their pain. Yet this is hardly what is meant : for medici 
nal virtue was in ancient times popularly attributed to the tongue of the 
dog ;t being moist and smooth, it would certainly not exasperate, but 
rather assuage the pain of a wound. The circumstance seems rather 
mentioned to enhance the cruelty and neglect of the rich man, and to 
set them in the strongest light ; — man neglected his fellow-man, beheld 
his sufferings with a careless eye and an unmoved heart, yet was it a 
misery which even the beasts had pity on, so that what little they could 
they did to alleviate his sufferings. We have in fact in the two descrip- 
tions stroke for stroke. Dives is covered with purple and fine linen j 
Lazarus is covered only with sores. The one fares sumptuously, the 
other desires to be fed with crumbs. The one, although this is left to 
our imagination to fill up, has numerous attendants to wait on his least 
caprice, the other only dogs to tend his sores. 

♦ The words however which are found in the Volg:ate, Et nemo iUi dahat, de 
not belong here, and are evidently transferred from eh. xv. 16. 

t H. de Sto. Victore Lingua canis dum lingit vulnus, curat. (See abo WiMia^ 
Real Wdrterbuck, s. v. Speichel.) When Hilary too ( Tract, in Ps. cxxii.) sets hiB 
In a^gestu fimi, this also is a needleu ezaggeratiom of his own. 
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There is nothing expressly said concerning the moral condition of j 
Lasaras — ^his faith, his patience, his resignation to the will of Ood. Yet 
these from the sequel must all be assumed, since his poverty of itself 
would never have brought him to Abraham's bosom. Wo may certainly 
assume that he suffered after a godly sort, that he did not '^ call the 
proud happy,'' nor say that he had cleansed his heart in vain, but pa- 
tiently abided, putting his trust in the Lord. But for this, his suffer- 
ings themselves, however great, would have profited him nothing, would 
have brought him not a whit nearer the kingdom of God. In all homi> 
letic use of the parable, this should never be left out of sight. Thus 
Augustine has more than one admirable discourse, in which, having 
brought home to the rich and great, to the prosperous children of the 
world, the awful warning which is here for them, he turns round to the 
poor, and exhorts them that they be not deceived, as though mere out- 
ward poverty were of itself sufficient to bring them into a conformity 
with Lazarus, and into the possession of the good things which he in- 
herited. > He tells them that poverty of spirit must go along with that 
external poverty, which last is to be looked at, not as itself constituting . 
humility, but only as a great help to it — even as wealth is to be regarded ' 
not as of necessity excluding humility, but only as a great hindrance to 
it, a great temptation, lest they that have it be high-minded, and come 
to trust in those uncertain riches, rather than in the living Ood : and he 
often bids them note, how the very Abraham into whose bosom Lazarus 
was carried, was one who had been on earth rich in flocks, and in herds, 
«nd in all possessions.* 
^ But this worldly glory and this worldly misery are alike to have an 

* Thus, Serm. 14, c. 2 : Ait mihi qnisqne mendicus debilitate f^us, pamds 
obritiLB, fkme languidus, Mihi debetor reg:num cielonun, e^ enim rimilis sum IIU 
Lazaro: Nostrum genus est cni debetor reg:nnm c»loram, non illi generi qui 
Indnontiir purpura et bysso, ei epulantur quotidie splendid^. Augxistine replies: 
C&m illom sanctom ulcerosum te esse dicis, timeo ne snperbiondo non sis quod 
dicis. Esto veros pauper, csto pius, esto humilis. Nam si de ipsa pannosa ot 
ulcerosa paupertate gloriaris, quia talis fhit ille qui ante domum divitis inops Jaco- 
bat, attend quia pauper fait et aliud non attendis.— (£7narr. in Ps. Izzxv. 1) : 
Nunquid ver^ iUe pauper merito illius inopin ablatus est ab angelis, dives autem 
iHe peocato divitiarom suamm ad tonnenta missus est 1 In illo paupere humilitas 
fnteUigitur bonorificata, in illo divite superbia damnata. Breviter probo, quia non . . 
diritisB, sed superbia in Illo divite cmciabatur. Cert6 ille pauper in sinum Abrahas 
sablatns est. De ipso Abraham dicit Scriptura, quia habebat hlc plurimum auri 
et argenti, et dives fait in terri. Si qai dives est ad tonnenta rapitor, quomodo 
Abraham precesserat pauperem, ut ablatum in sinum suum susciperet 1 Sed erat 
Abraham in divitiis pauper humilis, tremens omnia pneoepta et obaudiens. CC 
Bnarr, in Ps. cxxxi. 16, and in Ps. li. 9 : Quid tibi prodest, si eges fkcultate, et - 
ardes cupiditate 1 This last passage is worth referring to, for the profound insight 
Which it gives hito the fUll meaning of Matt. xix. 28-26. 
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end : they are the passbg shows of things, not the aUding realities: ^ M 
came to pass that the beggar died;" — ^he died, and how mighty the 
ehange 1 he whom but a moment before no man serred, whom none but 
the dogs cared for, is tended of angels, is oarried by them into the Uess* 
edness prepared for him,* " into Abraham^s bosom" This last phrase 
has been sometimes explained as though he was brought into thecUrfett 
plaoe of honor and felicit j, such as the sons of Zebedee asked far them- 
selves (Matt xz. 23), that he was admitted not merely to sit down with 
Abraham in the kingdom of heaven, at the heavenly festival, whereunto 
all the faithful should be admitted, but to lean on his bosom, an honor 
of which one only could partake, as John the beloved disciple leaned 
upon Jesus' bosom at the paschal supper. Bat this explanation starts 
altogether upon a wrong assumption, since the image underlying ^ Abra- 
ham's bosom" is not that of a feast at all Hades is not the plaoe of the 
great festival of the kingdom, which is reserved for the actual setting 
up of that kingdom, and to which there is allusion Matt viiL 1 1 ; Luke 
ziiL 29, 30. This is not a parallel passage with those, but rather is to 
find its explanation from John i. 18, where the only-begotton Son is de- 
clared to be in the bosom of the Father : it is a figurative phrase to ex- 
press the deep quietness of an innermost communion. f Besides, the 
Jews, from whom the phrase is borrowed, spoke of all true believers at 
going to Abraham, as being received into his bosom. To be in Abra 
ham's bosom was equivalent with them to the being ^^ in the garden ot 
Eden," or " under the throne of glory," the being gathered into the gen- 
eral receptacle of happy but waiting souls X (See Wisd. iii. 1-3.) The 
expression already existing among them received here the sanction and 

* Luther : En qui dum vivebat, ne unum quidcm horaincm habuit amicmn, re- 
pento non unius angcli, scd plurium ministerio houoratur. The belief was current 
among the Jews that the souls of the righteous were carried by angels into 
paradise : there are frequent allusions to this in the apocryphal gospels. (See 
Thilo's Cod. ApocrypkuSy v. 1, pp. 25, 46, 777.) In the heathen mythology the 
task was assigned to Mercury, irojuiroior, ^x^^'^^M'oJf ^vxayoiy6s. So Horace : Tu 
pias la'*is animas reponis Sedibus. 

t Lud. Capellus {Spicilcgium, p. 66) : Porro sinus Abraha) non tarn yidctur hie 
dictus h. more accumbentium menso) (uti vulg6 accipitur h»c phrasis) qu^m potius 
^ puerulis qui parentibus sunt carissimi, quos parentes in sinu sive gremio fovent^ 
in quo etiam suaviter interdum quiescunt. And Gerhard {Loc. TheoU., loo. 27, c. 
8, 4 3) : Vocatur sinus metaphorA ductA a parentibus, qui puenilos suos diumi 
discursitatione fessos, vel ex peregrinatione domum reversos, aut ex adverse aliqno 
casu ejulantes, solatii caus& in sinum suum recipiunt, ut ibi suaviter qniescant 
Theophylact assumes the image to be rather that of a harbor, where the falthAil 
cast anchor and are in quiet after the storms and tribulations of lifb. This escapes 
OS in the English, but might be suggested equally by the Latin sinus as the Greek 
t4Kint. 

i See Liqhtfoot's Hot. Heb,, in loc. 
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geal of Christ, and has come thua to be aooepted by the Churoh,* 
which has understood by it in like manner the state of painless expec- 
tation, of blissful repose, which should intervene between the death of 
the &ithful in Christ Jesus, and their perfect consummation and bliss 
at his coming in his glorious kingdom. It is the " Paradise" of Luke 
xxiii. 43, the place of the souls under the altar (Rev. vi. 9) ; it is, as 
some distinguish it, blessedness, but not glorj.f Hither, to this haven > 
of rest and consolation, Lazarus, after all his troubles, was safely borne. ;( 
But " the rich man also died and teas buried,^^ — it would appear sub- 
sequently to Lazarus, so that, as has been noted, the mercy of God was 
manifest in the order of their deaths : Lazarus was more early exempted 
from the miseries of his earthly lot ; Dives was allowed a longer time 
and space for repentance. But at last his day of grace came to an end ; 
it is possible that the putting of Lazarus under his eye had been his 
final trial ; his neglect of him the last drop that made the cup of Ood's 
long-suffering to run over. Entertaining him, he might have unawares 
entertained angels. He had let slip, however, this latest opportunity, 
and on the death of Lazarus follows hard, as would seem, his own. He 
" also died and teas Iniried" There is a sublime irony, a stain upon 
all earthly glory, in this mention of his burial, connected as it is with 
what is immediately to follow. No doubt we are meant to infer that he 
had a splendid funeral, all things according to the most approved pomp ' 
of the world ;^ this splendid carrying to the grave is for him what the 
carrying into Abraham's bosom was for Lazarus, — it is his equivalent^ 
which, however, profits him but little where now he is. || 

* For ample quotations from the Greek Fathers, see Suicer's 7^5., a, v. 
K6kwos. Augustine {Ep. 187) is worth referring to, and Tertnllian (De AnimAt c 
68). Aquinas {Sum. Theol.^ pars 8*, qu. 62, art. 2) gives the view of the middle 
ages ; Cajetan, of the modem Romish Church, which, fbr good reasons of its own, 
has always depressed as much as possible the felicity of that middle state : In 
limbo patnun erat consolatio, turn securitatis sBtemsB beatitudinis, tum sanctA 
societatis, tum exemptionis ab omni posn^ senses. Limborch ( Theol. Christ.^ 1. 6, 
c 10, ^ 8) has a striking passage, in which, starting fh>m the Scriptural phrase of 
deat^ as a sleep, he compares the intermediate state of the good to a sweet and 
JoyAu dream, while the wicked are as men afflicted with horrible and frightfU 
dreams, each being to waken on the reality of the things of which he has been 
dreaming; in this agreeing with Tertullian, who calls that state a prselibatio 
iQDlentiflB. 

t Beatitude, but not gloria. 

% Augustine {Ssrm. 41) : Sarcina Christi, pennss sunt. His pennis ille paupef 
in sinum Abrahas volavit. 

% Seculariter fucata : Augustine. 

II See for a noble passage on the rich man's burial Augustine (Enarr, in Pi, 
cMiL 18) : Spiritus torquetur apud inferos, quid illi prodest quia corpus Jaoet hi 
I et aromatibus involutum pretiosis linteisl Tanquam si domlnus domtui 
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For his death is for him an awakening from his flattering dream of 
: ease and pleasure and delight upon the stem and terriUe realities of 
the life to come. He has sought to save his life, and has lost it The 
play in which he acted the rich man is ended, and as he went off the 
stage, he was stripped hare of all the trappings with whieh he had been 
/ furnished, that he might sustain his part : all that remains is the fact 
that he has played it badly, and so will have no praise, but rather ex- 
tremest blame, from him who allotted him the character to sustain.* 



mittatur in exilium, et tu omes parietes ipsius. lUe in exilic eget, et fiune deficit^ , 
tIx sib! nnam ccUam invenit ubi somnum capiat, et tu dicis, Felix est, nam ornats 
est domos illius. The whole expoeition of the Psalm is AiU of interesting matter 
in regard of this paratHe. Gf. Enarr, in Ps, xxxiii. 22.— According to Jewish 
notions, it was this very burial which handed him over to his torments, for iu the 
book Sohar it is said : Anima qu» non est jasta in hoc mundo pennanet^ donee 
corpus sepultam est, quo facto ipsa deducitur in gehennam. 

* Both these images, that of awaking from a dream of delight, and bringing to 
an end some proud part in a play, are used by Ghrysostom to set forth the altered 
condition of the rich man after his death. Ad 1%eod. Laps.^ L 1, c. 8: "For as 
they who toil in the mines, or undergo some other penalty more terrible even Uian 
this, when perchance they fall to sleep under their many labors and their most 

' bitter existence, and in dreams behold themselves lapped in delights and in all rich 
abundance, yet after they are awakened owe no thanks to their dreams ; so alao 
that rich man, as in a dream being wealthy for this present life, after his migration 
hence was punished with that bitter punishment" And again {De Laz.^ Qmc 
11) : " For as on the stage some enter, assuming the masks of kings and captains, 
physicians and orators, philosophers and soldiers, being in truth nothing of the 
kind, so also in the present life, wealth and poverty are only masks. As then, 
when thou sittest in the theatre, and beholdest one playing below, who sustains 
the part of a king, thou dost not count him happy, nor cstecmest him a king, nor 
dcsirest to be such as he ; but knowing him to be one of the common people, a 
ropemakcr or a blacksmith, or some such a one as this, thou dost not esteem him 
happy for his mask and his robe's sake, nor judgest of his condition from these, but 
boldest him cheap for the meanness of his true condition : so also, here sitting in 
the world as in a theatre, and beholding men playing as on a stage, when thou secst 
many rich, count them not to be truly rich, but to be wearing the masks of rich. 
For as he, who on the stage plays the king or captain, is often a slave, or one who 
sells figs or grapes in the market, so also this rich man is often in reality poorest of 

' all. For if thou strip him of his mask, and unfold his conscience, and scrutinize 
his inward parts, thou wilt there find a great penury of virtue, thou wilt find him 
to be indeed the most abject of men. And as in the theatre, when evening is come 
and the spectators are departed, and the players are gone forth thence, having laid 
aside their masks and tlieir dresses, then they who before showed as kings and 
captains to all, appear now as they truly are ; so now, when death approaches and 
the audience is dismissed, all laying aside the masks of wealth and of poverty 
depart from hence, and being judged only by their works, appear some indeed 
truly rich, but some poor ; and some glorious, but others without honor." Cf 
Augustine, Serm. 346. Amdt {De Vero Christ., 1. 1, c. 20) has a fine comparison to 
•et forth the same truth. Of such as the rich man in our parable, he says : Quos 
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From this verse the scene of the parable passes beyond the range of 
our experience into the unknown world of spirits, but not beyond the 
range of his eye to whom both worlds, that and this, are alike open and 
manifest. He appears as much at home there as here ; he moves in 
that world as with a perfect familiarity, speaking without astonishment, 
as of things which he knows. He still indeed continues to use the lan- 
guage of men, as the only language by which he could make himself 
intelligible to men. Yet is it not easy now to separate between what is 
merely figure, vehicle for truth, and what is to be held fast as itself 
essential truth.* We may safely say that the form in which the ex- 
pression of pain, and of desire after alleviation, embodies itself, is figu- 
rative, even as the dialogue between Abraham and Dives belongs in the 
same way to the parabolical clothing of the truth. It is indeed the hope 
and longing after deliverance which alternately rises, and is again 
crushed by the voice of the condemning law speaking in and through 
the conscience : — ^as by the seeing of Lazarus in Abraham's bosom, is 
conveyed to us the truth, that the misery of the wicked will be aggra- * 
vated by the comparison which they will continually be making of their 
lost estate with the blessedness of the faithful. 

But to return ; he that had that gorgeous funeral, is now '^ in hell," 
or " in Hades" rather ; for as ^^ AhrcHvanC^ bosam^^ is not heaven, though 
it will issue in heaven, so neither is Hades '* Ae^," though to issue in it, 
when death and Hades shall be cast into the lake of fire, which is the 
proper helL (Rev. xx. 14.) It is the place of painful restraint,! where 
the souls of the wicked are reserved to the judgment of the great day * 

homines fortasse non mal^ camelis et mulis comparaycris ; oam ut illi per rapes 
moDtiumque edita Testes sericas, gemmas, aromata, et gencrosa Tina dorao vehen- 
tes, aginen quasi quoddam famulorum custodisd et securitatis causa sccum trahunt, 
simulac ver6 circa vcsperam in stabulum venerint, pretiosorom omamentorom ves- 
tiomque pictamm apparatus illis detrahitur, jamque lassi et omni comitatu nadati 
nil nisi vibices et livida plagamm vcstifpa ostentant: Ita qui in tioc mondo auro et 
serico nituemnt, obitiis extrema vespera irmente, nihil habcnt pnster vibices el 
cicatrices peccatomm per abusum diTitiamm sibi impressas. Shakspeare baa the 
same thought : 

**If thou art rkh, thou ut poor, 
^ For like an aai whose back with ingots bows, 

Thou bear'it thy heary nchea but a journey, 

And death unloads thee." 

* There were some in Augustine's time that took all this to the letter, but Ai 
has more doubts and misgivings {De Oen. ad LU.f 1. 8, c. 6) : Sed quomodo ia- 
telligenda sit ilia flamma infemi, ille sinus AbrahsB, iUa lingua divitis, iDe digitus 
pauperis, IHa sitis tormenti, ilia stilla reftigerii, Tix fbrtasse a mansuet^, quarentl- 
bus, a contentios^ autem certantibus nunquam, iuTenitur. Tertullian {De Aiim^ 
e. 7) lias of course taken it all literally. 

t «vA«ri^ (1 Pet iii. 18) ^ Afiwriros (Luke vUL 81). 
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it is *< the deep" whiiher the devils prayed that they might net be sent 
to be tormented before their time (Luke viil 31),-^or as that other 
blessed place has a foretaste of heayen, so has this place a foretaste <rf 
hell; Dives being there is "f'n torments^" stripped of all wherein his 
i sonl delighted and found its satisfaction ; his purple robe has become a 
' garment of fire;* as he himself describes it, he is ^tormented in thu 
flame.*' 

For a while we may believe that he found it impossible to realise his 
present position, to connect his present self with his past; all for a while 
may have seemed to him only as some fearful dream. But when at 
length he had convinced himself that it was not indeed this dream, bat 
an awaking, and would take the measure of his actual condition, then, 
and that he might so do, '< he lifted up his eyes, and seeth Abraham afar 
off, and Lazarus in his bosom." (Isai. Ixv. 13, 14.) ^ And he cried and 
said, Fother Abraham^* still clinging to the hope that his descent 
from Abraham, his fleshly privileges, will profit him something: he 
would plead that he has Abraham to his father, though it was indeed 
this which made his sin so great, his fall so deep. This, which was 
once hie glory, is now the very stress of his guilt. That he, a son of 
Abraham, the man of that liberal hand and princely heart, the man in 
whom, as the head of their great family, every Jew was reminded of his 
kinship with every other, of the one blood in their veins, of the one hope 
in God which ennobled them all from the least to the greatest, — should 
have so sinned against the mighty privileges of his condition, should 
have so denied through his lifb, all which the name " son of Abraham" 
was meant to teach him, it was this which had brought him to that place 
of torment. Nor docs Abraham deny the relationship, for he addresses 
him not as a stranger but a son, yet thus, in the very allowance of the 
relationship, coupled with the refusal of the request, rings the knell of 
his latest hope. Poor and infinitely slight was the best alleviation which 
he had looked for, — a drop of water on his fiery tongue ! So shrunken 
arc his desires, so low is the highest hope which even he himself ven- 
tures to entertain. t Nothing could have marked so strongly how far 
he has fallen, how conscious he has himself become of the depth of his 
fall. 

In this prayer of the rich man we have the only invocation of saints 
in Scripture, and certainly not a very encouraging one. He can speak 
of "/o^Aer Abraham^' and his ^^fatJun'^s hm^se," but there is another 
Father, of whom he will know nothing — the Father whom the Prodigal 

♦ Augustine {Serm. 86, c. 6) : Succesait ignis purpune et bysso ; ea tunica 
ardebat, qua se exspoliaro non potcrat. 

t Augustine : Supcrbos temporis, mendicus infemi. 
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had found. For he is as far as heaven is from hell, from the faith of 
the prophet : ^ Doubtless thou art our Father, though Abraham be igno- 
rant of us, and Israel acknowledge us not." And the pity which he 
refused to show, he fails to obtaia We have here the reverse of the 
beatitude, ^Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy.'' 
With what measure he meted, it is measured to him again. The crumbs 
which he denied, issue in the drop of water which is denied to him.* 
Here is one who has not obeyed the admonition of the preceding para- 
ble, who has not made friends of the mammon of unrighteousness, and 
now that he has failed, has none to receive him into everlasting habita- 
tions. That Abraham's reply contains a refusal of his petition is clear ; 
yet it is not so certain what exact meaning we shall attribute to his 
words : ^ Thou in thy lifetime receivedst thy good things." There are 
two explanations ; — the first and the commonest one would make ^ thy 
good things," to signify, temporal felicities ; these, which were goods to 
thee, which thou esteemedst the best and highest goods, and wouldst 
know of no other, thou receivedst ; and Abraham's reply would then be 
this : ^ Son, thou hadst thy choice, the things eternal or the things tern-, 
poral, this life or that ; thou didst choose that: but now, when that js' 
run through, it is idle to think of altering thy choice, and having even 
the slightest portion in this life also." But the other explanation that 
would make ^^ thy good things" to be good actions or good qualities, 
which in some small measure Dives possessed, and for which he received 
in this life his reward, I cannot give better than in the words of Bishop 
Sanderson, t The answer of Abraham was as though he had said, ^ It 
thou hadst any thing good in thee, remember thou hast had thy re- 
ward in earth already, and now there remaineth for thee nothing but the 
full punishment of thine ungodliness there in hell : but as for Lazarus 
he hath had the chastisement of his infirmities [his ^evil things^"} on 
earth already, and now remaineth for him nothing but the full reward 
of his godliness here in heaven." Presently before he has said, ^For as 
Qod rewardeth *hoae few good things that are in evil men with these 
temporal benefits, for whom yet in his justice he reserveth eternal dam- 
nation, as the due wages, by that justice, of their graceless impenitcucy, 
SD he punisheth those remnants of sin that are in godly men with these 
temporal afflictions, for whom yet in his mercy he reserveth eternal sal- 
vation, as the due wages, yet by that mercy only, of their faith and re- 
pentance and holy obedience." This was Chrysostom's view of the pas- 



• Angoatine: Desideravit ^ttam, qui n<m dedit micam; a thought which 
makes Gregory the 6r«at exclaim {Horn. 40 in EvangJ) : Oh quanta est subtilitts 
Judidorom Dei I And Bengel obserres, Lingua maxima peccarat 

t In a sermon on Ahab's repentance (1 Kin. xxL 29). 
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sage,* and Gregory the Great, who in general fbllo^fs AngoBtine,! hu 
here an independent exposition, and strongly maintains this meaning of 
the words,:^ which has certainly something to commend it 

But whether there be in the words snch a meaning or not, this is in 
them, as in so many other passages of Scripture, namely, that the re- 
ceiving of this world's good without any portion of its evil, .the coarse of 
an unbroken prosperity, is ever a sign and augury of ultimate reproba- 
tion.^ (Ps. zvii. 4 ; Luke vi. 24, 25.) Nor is the reason of this hard to 
perceive ; for there being in every man a large admixture of that dross 
^ which has need to be purged out, and which can only be purged out by 
the fire of pain and affliction, he who is not cast into this fire is left 
with all his dross in him, with his evil unpurged, and therefore can be 
no partaker of that holiness without which no man shall see God. 
Thus Dives, to his endless loss, had in this life received good things 
without any share of evil.| But now all is changed: Lazarus, who re- 
ceived in this mortal life evil things, is comforted, but Dives is torment* 
ed ; for he had sown only to the flesh, and therefore, when the order of 
things has commenced in which the flesh has no part, he can only reap 
in misery and emptiness, in the hungry longing and unsatisfied desire of 
the soul. 

Moreover, besides that law of retaliation, which requires that the 
unmerciful should not receive mercy, the fact is brought home to the 



* De Laz., Cone. 3. He lays a stress on yie dWxojSer, rfcepisti, not occepisti ; 
see too Theophylact (in loc.) Certainly the other five passages of St. Lake, in 
which hiroKafi^av occurs (vi. 34, twice ; xv. 27 ; xviii. 30 ; xxiii. 41), quite bear 
him out in his remark. 

t Augustine's exclamation here, mundi bona, apud inferos mala ! shows that 
the explanation was his. 

X Horn. 40 in Evang. : Dum dicitur, Recepisti bona in vitil tuft., indlcatur ct 
Dives iste boni aliquid habuisse, ex quo in hftc vitft. bona reciperet. Rursumque, 
dum de Lazaro dicitur, quia recepit mala, profectb monstratur et Lazarus habuisse 
mamra aliquod, quod purgaretur. Sed ilium paupertas afflixit et tersit, istum 
abundantia remuneravit et repulit. Cf. Moral., 1. 6, c. 1. In like manner the 
Jewish doctors said : Quemadmodiim in seculo future piis rependitur pitemium 
boni operis etiam levissimi, quod perpetrarunt, ita in seculo hoc rependitur impiis 
praemium cujuscunque levissimi boni opi^ris,— a saying which GfrSrer {Ur^Hstet^ 
t\um, V. 2, p. 171) applies here. 

^ Augustine : Quid infellcius felicitate peccantium ? 

II Thus in the Jewish books the scholar of an eminent Rabbi found his master 
one day in extreme affliction and pain, and began to laugh, while all the other 
scholars were weeping round him. Being upbraided for this, he answered, that 
while he saw in times past his master in such uninterrupted prosperity, ho had 
often feared lest he was receiving his portion in this world ; but now seeing him 
so afflicted, he took courage again, and believed that his good things were still to 
oome. (Meuschrn's N, 7*. cz TWm., iUust., p. 66.) 
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eonsoience of him who was once tne rich man, that with death the sepa* 
ration of the elements of good and evil, elements which in this world are 
mingled and in confusion, begins. Like is gathered to like, good by na- 
toral affinity to good, and ctU to evil — ^and this separation is permanent 
^Bettoeen us and you there is a great gtilffixed^^ not a mere handbreadth 
only, as the Jews fabled, bnt ^ a great gulf^^ and not merely there, bnt 
^^fixed^^^ there, — an eternal separation, a yawning chasm, too deep to 
be filled up, too wide to be bridged over, so that there is no passing from 
one side to the other ; "^ They who uxndd pass from hence to you cannot^ 
neither can tJiey pass to us that vxmld come from thence}^ Now, the lat- 
ter affirmation is easily intelligible, for we can quite understand the lost 
desiring to pass out of their state of pain to the place of rest and blessed* 
ness, but it is not quite so easy to understand the reverse — ^^ they who 
would pass from Jience to you cannot J^ The desire of passing thither 
cannot, of course, be for the purpose of clianging their condition ; but 
they cannot pass, he would say, even for a season, they have no power 
to yield even a moment's solace to any that are in that place, however 
they may desire it Yet here the difficulty suggests itself, Can they, 
being full of love, otherwise than greatly desire it ? Nay, is not such a 
longing implied in the very words of Abraham? And if they do thus 
greatly desire it, and yet it may not be, must not this trouble and cast a 
shade even upon a heavenly felicity ? A question which must wait for 
its solution; for all the answers which commonly are given do not 
reach it 

But though repulsed for himself, he has yet a request to urge for 
others. If Abraham cannot send Lazarus to that world of woe, at least 
he can cause him to return to the earth which he has so lately quitted ; 
there is no such gulf intervening there : — '• I pray thee, therefore^f other j 
that thou wouldst send him tc my father's house^for I have five brethren^ 
that he may testify unto them, lest they also come ufito this place of tor- 
ment.^* He and they, Sadducees at heart, though it might be Pharisees 
in name, perhaps oftentimes had mocked together, at that unseen world 
which now he was finding so fearful a reality ;t and that it was such, he 
would now desire by Lazarus to warn them Lazarus will be able to 
"• testify^^ to speak, that is, of things which he has seen.j: In this anxiety 

* Augustine {Ad Evod., Ep. 164) : Hiatus . . . non solium est, varilm etiam 
flrmatusest 

t Augustine {Serm. 41) : Non dnbito quia cum ipsis fVatribus suis loquens de 
Prophetis monentibus bona, prohibentibns mala, terrentibus de tormentis fUturis 
et fUtura pnemia promittentibus, irridebat hiec omnia, dicens cum fhitribus suis, 
Qofls vita postmortem! qa» memoria putredinisi qui sensus cinerisi . . . quit 
inde revenuB auditns est 1 

^ In the legend of Er the Pamphylian (Plato's Rep,, 1. 10, c. 18), be Is to 
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for his brethren's good, which he, who hitherto hftd been merely selfish, 
expresses, some have found the evidence of a better mind begmhing, and 
the proof that suffering was already doing its work in him, was awaken- 
ing in him the slumbering germ of good.* With this view, were it the 
right onC; would of necessity ^ connected his own ultimate restoration, 
and the whole doctrine of future suffering not being Tindietive and ete^ 
nal, but corrective and temporary : a doctrine which will always find 
favor with all those who have no deep insight into the evil of sin, no 
earnest view of the task and responsibilities of life ; especially when, as 
too often, they are bribed to hold it by a personal interest, by a lurkiog 
consciousness that they themselves are not earnestly striving to enter at 
the strait gate, that their own standing in Chrbt is insecure or nana 
But the rich man's request grows out of another root There lies in it 
a secret justifying of himself, and accusing of Qod. What a bitter re- 
proach against God and against the old economy is here involved : ^ If 
only I had been sufficiently warned, if only God had given me sufficient- 
ly clear evidence of these things, of the need of repentance, of this plaee 
as the goal of a sensual worldly life, I had never come hither. But 
though I was not duly warned, let at least my brethren be so." 

Abraham's answer is brief and almost stern ; rebuking, as was fit, 
this evil thought of his heart : " They are warned ; they have enough to 
keep them from your place of torment, if only they will use it. TViey 
have Moses and tlue propluts^ let them Iwar them.^^ Our Lord then clear- 
ly did not dee an entire keeping back of the doctrine of life eternal and 
an after retribution in the Pentateuch, but to hear Moses was to hear of 
these things ; as elsewhere more at length he showed. (Matt xxil 31, 
32.) But the suppliant will not so easily be put to silence. " -ZVay, far 
titer AbraJiam^ hict if one went unto theinfrom tlie dead they taill repent" 
As it is true of the faithful that their works do follow them, and that their 
temper here is their temper in heaven, so not less does this man's con- 
tempt of God's word, which he showed on earth, following him beyond 
the grave :t that Word cannot suffice to save men ; they must have 
something else to lead them to repentance. We have here re-appearing 
in hell that '' Show us a sign that we may believe," which was so often 

return IVom the place where souls are judged, &yy t\oy iv^pvirois yey^a^at t«v iicfi, 
of the greatness of the rewards of the just, the dreadfulness of the doom of sin- 
ners. 

♦ Aquinas {Sum. Thcol, Supp. ad 8" part., qu. 98, art. 4) has a discussion to 
t^hich this verse gives occasion: Utmm damnati in inferno vellent alios esse 
damnatos, qui non sunt damnati 1 He determines, despite this passage that they 
would. 

t Bengel: Vilipendium Scripturae miser, relictu luxu, secum intulit in in- 
tbmo. 
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en the lips of the Phftrisees on earth. They believe, or at least think 
tiiey would believe, signs and portents, but will not believe Gh)d's Wordt 
(Isai. viii. 19, 20.) A vain expectation 1 for in the words of Abraham, 
*^ If they hear noit Moses and theprcpkets, neither wiU they be perstuxded^ 
though one rose from the dead," These words demand to be acouratelj 
considered. Dives had said, ^ they taill repent ;" Abraham replies, they 
will not even " be persuaded," Dives had said, ^ if one went unto them 
from the dead ;" Abraham, with a prophetic glance at the world's unbe- 
lief in far greater matter, makes answer, '' No, not if one rose from the 
dead," He in fact is saying to him, '< A far greater act than you de- 
mand would be ineffectual for producing a far slighter effect : you sup* 
pose that wicked men would repent on the return of a spirit ; I tell yoa 
they would not even be persuaded by the rising of one from the dead."* 
This reply of Abraham's is most weighty, for the insight it gives us 
into the nature of faith, that it is a moral act, an act of the will and the 
affections no less than of the understanding, something therefore which \ 
cannot be forced by signs and miracles : for where there is a determined 
alienation of the will and affections from the truth, no impression which 
these miracles will make, even if they be allowed to be genuine, will be 
more than transitory. Nor will there fail always to be a loophole some- 
where or other, by which unbelief can escape ;t and this is well, or we 
should have in the Church the faith of devils, who believe and tremble. 
When the historical Lazarus was raised from the dead, the Pharisees 
were not by this miracle persuaded of the divine mission and authority 
of Christ, and yet they did not deny the reality of the miracle itself. 
(John xi. 47; xiL 10.) A greater too than Lazarus has returned from 
the world of spirits ; nay has arisen from the dead ; and yet what mul- 
titudes who acknowledge the fact, and acknowledge it as setting a seal 
to all his claims to be heard and obeyed, yet are not brought by this 
acknowledgment at all nearer to repentance and the obedience of faitL 
And it is very observable, how exactly in the spirit of Abraham's refu- 
sal to send Lazarus, the Lord himself acted after his resurrection. He 
showed himself, not to the Pharisees, not to his enemies, ^ not to all the 
people, but unto witnesses chosen before of (}od" (Acts x. 41), to his 

* It ifl a pity that we have not given the i^ ns of ver. 81, " if one,** as we 
have rig^htly done in the verse preceding. Observe the change of words : vopmdf 
in the request of Dives ; i»wrry in the reply of Abraham ; hr6 w^KoShf in the re- 
quest; in wtKpm¥ in the reply. 

t When for instance Spinoza declared himself ready to renoticoe his system 
and to become a Christian, if only he were convinced of the tmth of the raising 
of the historical Lazarus, he knew very well that in his sense of the word emwince^ 
and with the kind of evidence that he would have required, it was impoasiUe to 
satisfy his demand. (See Batle Didian,, Art. Spinoze, note a.) 
25 
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own diaoiplM alone. It was a jndgment on ilie othera, tbat no ngn 
ihoold be given them bat the sign of the prophet Jonah, jet it iraa a 
meroj also, for they would not have been penraaded, eren by one that 
had risen from the dead. At the same time it is not to be denied that 
in Christ's resurrection there was a. satisfaction of the longing of man's 
heart, that one should return from the world beyond the grave, and give 
assurance of the reality of that world, — a longing which Abraham ooald 
not satisfy, but which Christ did, when he died and rose again, and ap' 
peared unto men, having the keys of death and of Hades.* 

It remains only to give a slight sketch of their interpretation, iriio 
maintain that, besides its literal meaning, the parable has also an alle- 
gorical ; — though of these some find this only by the way, and as some- 
thing merely subordinate, an interpretation which they throw out and 
leave to every one to allow it what value he chooses : while others make 
it the chief moral of the parable, and affirm that it was the primary pur. 
pose of the Lord to set forth the relations between Jew and Gkntik. 
IMves then, as already has been said, represents the Jewish nation dad 
in the purple of the king, and the fine linen of the priestf — the kingdom 
of priests or royal priesthood.^ They fared sumptuously every day, they 
were amply furnished with all spiritual blessings : " enriched," as The- 
ophylact describes it, ^^ with all knowledge and wisdom, and with the 
precious oracles of God." They were the vineyard which the Lord had 



♦ Augustine {Enarr. in Ps. cxlvii. 14) : Domine, gratias misericordias tue ; 
Toluisti mori, ut aliquis ab inferis surgeret, et ipse aliquis non quicomque, sed 
Veritas surrexit ab inferis. In Plato's legend of the revenant, alluded to already 
(p. 883, note), there is a remarkable witness for this craving in the mind of man, 
that ho who gives assurance of the reality of the things after death should have 
himself returned fVom the world of 8pirits,--a longing that for ns has found its 
satisfection in the resurrection of Christ. The same reappears in that, which how- 
ever is plainly but an imitation of Plato's narrative, the story of Thespesius in 
Plutarch's essay, De ser& Numinis vtndict6, 

t Augustine {QiuBst. Evang, 1. 8, qu. 88); In Divito intclligantnr superbi Ja- 
dseorum, ignorantcs Dei justitiam, et suam volcntes constituere . . . Epolatio splen- 
dida, jactantia logis est, in quA. gloriabantur plus ad pompam rclationla abutentes 
eft., qahm ad necessitatcm salutis utentes. Compare Gregory the Great {Horn. 40 
in Evang. : and Moral., 1. 25, c. 13) and II. do Sto. Victore {AnrioU. in Luc.) : 
Dives iste Judaicum populnm designat, qui cultum vitie exterius habuit, et ac- 
cepts legis dcliciis usus est ad nitorem, non ad utilitatem. Theophylact ; Uo^^ 
pop Koi p6<raoy iwtMinoy fiwn\§iay Kx^y koI Upmalnnifv. He refers the fkring sumptu- 
ously every day to the daily sacrifice. In modem times Lomeier has wrought out 
this view at length, Obss. Analytico-Dida^t. ad Lwc. xvi., p. 91, seq. See Vom 
Meyer's Blatter far hdhere Wakrnt, v. 6, p. 88, for an exposition not historically 
the same, but agreeing with the spirit of this one. It is in this sense also that 
Sweicnborg understands the parable. 

t DcurUcioy fco^rcvfia, Exod. xiz. 6 ; compare 1 Pet. ii. 0. 
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planted, and of which he ooold say, ^ What conld have heen done mora 
to mj Tinejard, that I have not done in it?" (laai. y. 2, 4.) Tbej w^te 
the people whom he had made to ride on the high places of the earth, 
and to whom pertained ^ the adoption, and the glory, and the oovenanti, 
and the giying of the law, and the serriee of Gk)d, and the promises." 
But all these things were given them, not that they might make their 
boast of them, and rest there, comparing themselves for self-exaltation 
with the heathen round them, who were perishing without the know- 
ledge of God, but that they might spread around them the true faith and 
knowledge of God. Tet they did not so ; << Behold," said St. Paul, << thou 
art called a Jew, and restest in the law, and makest thy boast of God, 
and knowest his will, and approvest the things that are more excellent, 
being instructed out of the law, and art confident that thou thyself art a 
guide of the blind, a light of them that are in darkness." But meanwhile, 
though they thus boasted, they did nothing effectual to scatter the dark- 
ness of the heathen ; for they had forsaken their true position, misunder- 
stood their true glory ; and this talent of talents, the knowledge of the 
true God, these privileges, and this election, they had turned into a self- 
ish thing. For they counted that God had blessed them (done of all 
people, instead of, as was the truth, aJbove all people ; thoy stopped the 
blessing, of which they should have been the channel, and through them 
Ae name of €k)d was blasphemed among the Gentiles — ^he was presented 
to the G«ntiles under a false character and in an unworthy light.* 

Lasarus the beggar f lay at their gate covered with sores: at the 
gate, and without it, for the Gentiles were ^ aliens from the common- 
wealth of Israel, and strangers from the covenants of promise :"—^ull 
of sores, for their sins and their miseries were infinite. These sores of 
the G«ntile world are enumerated by St Paul, Rom. i. 23-32 ; though 
the term will include, besides the sins, the penal miseries which were 
oonsequent on those sins. But these sores, these ^wounds and bruises 
and putrifying sores" (Isai. i. 6), were neither closed, nor bound, nor 
mollified with ointment, so that the dogs came and licked them. Here, 
as must so often happen, there is a question whether this last circum- 
stance has any distinct signification, or is added only to complete the 
picture. Are there indicated here the slight and miserable assuage- 
ments of its wants and woes, — the wretched medicine for its hurts, 
which the heathen world derived from its poets and philosophers and 
legislators, as Lomeier proposes? or is it meant that even in this depth 



* H. de Sto. Yictore: Non ad caritatem Bed ad elationem doctrinam legis 
halndt And Gregory (flbm. 40) explains the refhsal of the crombs: Gentiles ai 
eogniUonem legis, snperbi Judiei non admittehant. 

t Theophylact: lUnit f^lm xaftrmp mi €9^Smt, 
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of man's misery, nature spake to him| in fidnt and feeble aooents, of 
meroj and love (Acts xiy. 17), and evidently sympathiied with man, so 
that he found comfort in her sympathy ? But the other oircnmstanoe 
has plainly a meaning, namely, that the beggar desired to be fed from 
the crumbs that fell from the rich man's table. It cannot, indeed, be 
said that the Gentiles directly desired the satisfection of their spiritual 
hunger from the Jews, for we know this, from one cause or other, wis 
not in a very great degree the case ; though indeed the spread of Juda- 
ism, and the inclination which existed to embrace it, is more than once 
noted by tbo Boman writers in the times of the first emperors.* Bat 
the yearning of their souls after something better and truer than aught 
which they possessed, was, in fact, a yearning after that which the Jew 
did possess, and which, had he been faithful to his privileges and his po- 
sition, he would certainly have imparted. Christ was ^< the Desire of aU 
nations ;" every yearning after deliverance from the bondage of sin and 
corruption, which found utterance in the heart of any heathen, was in 
truth a yearning after him ; so that impHcUly and unconsciously the 
heathen was desiring to be fed from the Jews' table, desiring from thenoe 
an alleviation of his wants, but desiring it in vain. 

The dying of Lazarus, and his reception into Abraham's bosom, will 
find their answer in the abolition of that economy under which the Gen- 
tile was an outcast from the covenant, and in his subsequent entrance 
into all the immunities and consolations of the kiDgdom of God ; — " which 
in time past were not a people, but are now the people of God, which 
had not obtained mercy, but now have obtained mercy." (1 Pet L 10; 
Ephes. ii. 11-13.) But Dives dies also, — the Jewish economy also comes 
to an end, — and now Dives is in torments, — "tn hellf" surely not too 
strong a phrase to describe the misery and despair, the madness and 
blindness and astonbhment of heart, which are the portion of a people, 
that having once known God, fall from that knowledge, of an apostate 
and God-abandoned people. The fundamental idea of hell is exclusion 
from the presence of God ; and this utter exclusion was the portion of 
that people upon whom his wrath came to the uttermost Who can 
read the history of the latter days of the Jewish nation, a history which 
has been providentially preserved to us in some of its minutest details, 
of the time when that nation seemed to realize the fable of the scorpion 
girdled with fire and fixing its sting in its own body, and not feel that 
all which really constitutes hell was already there ? Nay, and ever since 
have they not been "m torments?" In proof let us turn to that sure 
word of prophecy, which foretells their doom should they fall away, as 
they have fallen away, from their God ; for instance, to Lev. xxvL 14-39, 

* See K£and£r'8 History of the Church, v. 1, p. 84 (English tzansL). 
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or Deal xzyiiL 15-68, or call to mind the Lord's words which spoak of 
the weeping and gnashing of teeth, which shall be their portion, when 
they see the despised G«ntiles coming firom the east and the west, from 
the north and from the south, and sitting down in the kingdom of Grod, 
while they themselves are thrnst out.* (Luke ziii. 28-30.) But as 
Dives lodced for some consolation from Lazarus, whom before he des- 
pised, so the Jew is looking for the assuagement of his miseries through 
some bettering of his outward estate, — some relaxation of seyerities im- 
posed upon him, — ^some improvement of his civil condition, — ^things which 
he looks for from the kingdoms of the world, and which if they gave him, 
would be but as a drop of water on the tongue. He knows not that the 
wrath of God does in truth constitute his misery; and so long as this is 
unremoved, he is incapable of true comfort. The alleviation which he 
craves is not given, it were in vain to give it ; — the one true alleviation 
would be that he should be himself received into the kingdom of God, 
that he should bewail his guilt, and look on him whom he pierced, and 
mourn because of him : then consolations would abound to him ; but 
without this, every thing else is but as the drop of water on the fiery 
tongue. That there is no allusion in the parable to any future time, 
when the great gulf of unbelief which now separates the Jew from his 
blessings shall be filled up, makes nothing against this interpretation; 
since exactly the same argument might be applied, and we know incor- 
rectly, to call in question the ordinary explanation of the parable of the 
Wicked Husbandmen; nothing is there said of the vineyard being 
restored to its first cultivators, which yet we know will one day be the 
ease. 

By the five brethren of Dives will be set forth to us according to this 
scheme all who hereafter, in a like condition and with like advantages, 
are tempted to the same abuse of their spiritual privileges. The Gentile 
Church is in one sense Lazarus brought into Abraham's bosom ; but 
when it sins as the Jewish Church did before it, glorying in its gifts, but 
not using them for the calling out of the spiritual life of men, contented 
to see in its very bosom a population that are outcast, save in name, from 
its privileges and blessings, and to see beyond its limits millions of hea- 
thens to whom it has little or no care to impart the knowledge of Christ 
and of his salvation, — ^then in so fiir as it thus sins, it is only too like 
the five brethren of Dives, who are in danger of coming with him, and 
for sins similar to his, to this place of torment. Nor are we to imagine 
that, before judgment is executed upon a Church thus forgetful of its 
high calling, it will be roused from its dream of security by any startling 
summonses, — any novel signs and wonders, — any new revelation, — any 

• Theophylact: ^Er rf f\0>i KmrtutaUttrm r«v ^j^^pw. 
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Lanuras rising from the dead and bidding it to repeni It has enough 
to remind it of its dut j, — it has its deposit of troth, — its talent wherewith 
it was bidden to trade till ipB Lord's return. So that the latter part of 
the parable, thus oontemplated, speaks to us Gentiles in the very spirit 
of those awful words which St. PmiI addressed to the Gentile oonyerts at 
Borne : ^ Behold, therefore, the goodness and sey^ty of Gh>d : on them 
which fell sererit j, but towards thee goodness, if thou continue in hii 
goodness; otherwise thou also shalt be out o£L" (B<»n. zL 22.) 



XXVII. 
UNPROFITABLE SERTANIS. 

Lou xvii. 7-10. 

Some interpreters find a connection between this parable and the dis- 
course which precedes it, while others affirm that no such can be traced, 
— that the parable must be explained without any reference to the say- 
ing concerning faith which goes immediately before. Theophylact sup- 
poses this to be the link between the parable and the preceding yerse : 
the Lord had there declared the great things which a living faith would 
enable his disciples to perform — ^how they should remove mountains; 
but then, lest these great things which were in the power of their faith 
should cause them to fall into a snare of pride, the parable was spoken 
for the purpose of keeping them humble.* Augustine confesses the dif- 
ficulty of tracing the connection, and has a very singular explanation of 
the whole parable, which I must be content to refer to,t as it would take 
up considerable space to do it justice. Olshausen gives this explanation : 
The apostles by that account which went before of the hindrances they 
would meet in their work (ver. 1, 2), of the hard duties, hard as they then 
seemed to them, which were required of them (ver. 3, 4), had a longing 
awakened in them after a speedier reward. The Lord therefore would 
set before them their true relation to him ; that their work, difficult or 
not, welcome or otherwise, must be done — ^that they were not their own, 
but his, and to labor for him K they found their labor a delight, well ; 
but if not, still it was to be done. Neither were they to look for their 
reward and release from toil at once,^ but rather to take example of the 

* So G^fetaa: Fetleniit Apostoli a^jnn^ sibi donum confidoitiiB, quod ot eis 
ooUatum intelligitor. £t quoniam etiam saperbia bonis operibos Inaidiatnr ut 
pneant, ideo Jeaus acyongit parabolam conserratlTam eorom in vera recognitions 
•nlmet^ ne extollantur. 

t Qiuesf. Evang., 1. 2, c. 89. Haldonatiu, who denies tlial there is any od^ 
neetion, thinks Augnatine's very forced and unnaturaL 

I iMtts (ver. 7). 
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Berrani, who though he had been strenaouBlj kboring all the day in the 
field, ^^phughing or feeding cattle^" jet not the less when he returned 
home had to resume his labors in the house also. Such is his explana- 
tion, and no doubt he here asserts an important truth, and one foimd in 
the parable ; but to the connection, as he traces it, there is this objection, 
that the request, '< Lord, increase our faith," does not seem to conyej any 
such meaning as he finds in it ; there is no appearance as if those who 
made it were desirous of escaping a dispensation committed to them, or 
snatching prematurely at a reward. Other expositors have neglected to 
seek any immediate connection between the parable ai.d the context in 
which it is found, affirming that it teaches generally how God is debtor 
to no man, that all we can do is of duty, nothing of merit, and that in all 
our work we must retain the acknowledgment of this, and carefully guard 
against all vainglory and elation of heart ; how rather we must be deeply 
humbled before Cbd out of the thought that, did we do all, we should 
only do that we were bound to ; and how then must it be, when we fall 
80 infinitely short of that all ? 

But altogether dijSerent from any of these interpretations is that first 
formally proposed, if I mistake not, by Grotius, and which Yenema* 
has taken up and strengthed with additional arguments and illustra- 
tions. The parable, they say, is not meant to represent at all the stand- 
ing of the faithful under the new covenant, ^' the perfect law of liberty," 
but the merely servile standing of the Jew under the old, and it grew 
in this manner out of the discourse preceding. The disciples had 
asked for increase of faith. The Lord in answer would teach them the 
necessity and transcendent value of that gift for which they were ask- 
ing, would magnify its value, showing them how all outward works 
done without this living principle of free and jojful obedience, such as 
for the most part the men of their own nation were content with, were 
merely servile, and were justly recompensed with a merely servile re- 
ward, — that in those God could take no pleasure, and for them counted 
that he owed no thanks ; the servants who did them were after all un- 
profitable and of no account in his sight. 

The arguments of Grotius and Yenema are mainly these. They 
object to the common interpretation, that it sets forth in a wrong aspect 
the relations which exist between Christ and his people. They ask. Is 
it likely that the gracious Lord who in another place said, " Henceforth 
I call you not servants, . . . but I have called you friends," would here 
wish to bring forward in so strong a light the service done to him as one 
merely servile, and for which he Would render them no thanks ? would 
be, who ever sought to lead his disciples into the recognition of their 

♦ Diss. Sac., p. 262, seq. 
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fiUal relation to God, that they had recehred not the spirit of bondage 
bat of adoption, here throw them back so strongly on their servile rela- 
tion ? It was not, they say, in this spirit that he spake those words, 
^ Blessed are those servants, whom the lord when he oometh shall find 
watching : verily, I say unto yon, that he shall gird himsdf^ and make 
them sit down to meat, and will come forth and serve them." (Lnke 
ziL 37.) On the other hand the parable does, they affirm, exactly set 
forth the relation of the Jews, at least of the greater part of them, to 
Gk>d. They were hired to do a certain work, which if they did, they 
were, like servants, free from stripes : they had too their stipend — ^they 
ate and drank — ^they received their earthly reward. Bat going no far- 
ther than this bare folfiUing of the things expressly enjoined* them, and 
fulfilling them without love, without zeal, without the filial spirit of faith, 
contented to stop short when they had just done so much as would ena- 
able them, as they hoped, to escape punishment, going through" their 
work in this temper, they were ^ unprofitable servants" in whom the 
Lord could take no pleasure, and who could look for no further marks 
of fiftvor at his hands.t 

* Exactly the same stresB which they would here lay on t^ 9iarax^4rra is laid 
by Origen (/n /2om., 1. 8), although his purpose, as will be seen, is different : 
Donee quis hoc &cit tantum quod debet, i. e., ea qa» praecepta sunt, inutilis 
servos est. {Lmc. xvii. 10.) Si autem addas aliqoid prssceptis, tunc non Jam 
inutilis senrus eris, sed dicetur ad te : Euge serve bone et fldelis. (Matt. xxv. 21.) 
St Bernard too {In Cant., Serm. 11, c. 2), without indeed making Origen's danger* 
ous use of the passage, and lowering the standard of piety for the ninety-nine, in 
the hope of exalting it for the one, has implicitly the same explanation of the 
passage as that mentioned in the text. Expounding Cant. i. 2, he has occasion to 
qteak of a service, rendered indeed, but without joy and alacrity and delight, and 
ends thus : Denique in Evangelic qui hoc sol6m, quod fkcere debet, &cit, servus 
inutilis reputatur. Mandatafbrsanutcumqueadimpleo: sed anima mea sicut terra 
sine aqua in illis. Ut igitur holocaustum meum pingue flat, osculetur me, quaeeo^ 
oeculo oris sui. 

t Grotius (in loc.) is especially rich in materials in support of this interpreta- 
tion of the parable. From Maimonides he quotes a Jewish proveb, £i datur pr»- 
mium qui quid iiyussus fkcit: and from Ghrysostom {In Rom. viii.) a passage 
contrasting the obedience of the Jew and the Christian : Kfitcii«i 8^ 9^^ rt/tmptat 
«4rra iwparrow iey6fi€¥ot, ol 9^ irv€vfAaruco\ hri^/il^ koX w6^, koI rovro hiktuffi r^ inU 
hnp0abf9i¥ r& iwirdryfiara. We might compare, especially with that Jewish pro* 
verb, one of the Similitudes in the Shepherd of Hennas (1. 8, sim. 6), whidi is 
briefly this : A householder planted a vineyard, and going (torn home, left his 
servant the task of tying the vines to their supports, and no more ; but the servant 
having flnished this task, thought it would profit the vineyard, if also he were to 
weed it and dig it, which he did ; and the master found it in high order and beauty 
on his return. Well pleased with his servant, because he had thus done more than 
was eigoined him, he determined to give him the adq[»tion of sooship, and to make 
him feUow-heir with his own son. It is true that Hennas makes an applkalloD of 
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It is not to be denied that there is sometiiing attnetiTe in thu ex- 
position,* or thftt it is worthy of respectfiil consideration ; but yet it 
might be fairly replied in this way to the argoments of those that up- 
hold it The present parable need not be opposed to, bat rather should 
be balanced with, that other saying of the Lcnrd's (Luke ziL 37) quoted 
above, — should be considered as supplying the counterweight of all sudi 
declarations. This is^ the way God might deal ; for we may observe, it 
is not said that this is the way he tcill deal, since rather that other is 
the manner in which he will actually bear himself towards his fiuthfal 
senrants ; — the one relation is that which according to the s^ietness of 
justice he might assume, the other is that which according to the ridies 
of his grace he will assume. We, to keep us humble, are evermore to 
acknowledge that upon that footing he might put our relation to him, 
having, at the same time this assurance, that so long as we put it upon 
that footing, he will not ; for so long, we are capable of receiving hui 
flnrors without being corrupted by them. It is only to the humble, to 
the self-abased before Ood, that he am give grace, for where this humil- 
ity is not, it is certain that, as the unclean vessel will altogether taint 
the wine poured into it, so the gifts of God will be perverted to spiritual 
wickedness, more dangerous and more deadly than the natural corrup- 
tions of man's heart And although, doubtless, the relation of the 
Christian to his Lord is set forth here under somewhat a severerf aspect 
than is usual under the New Covenant, yet the experience of every 
heart will bear witness how needful it is that this side of the truth, as 

the similitude different fVom what one would expect, and not hearing^ upon our 
parahle, but yet the passage is in itself remarkable. Seneca (De Bejief., L 8, c 
18-28) treats an interesting question which bears on the present object : An bene- 
ficium dare domino senrus possit 1 which he answers in the affirmatiyc : Quamdiu 
pnestatur quod k servis exigi solet [r^ ^tarax^^rra] ministerium est, ubi plus 
qvLkm quod servo necesse est, beneficium : ubi in affectum amici transit desinit 
vocari ministerium. . . . Quicquid est quod servilis officii formulam excedlt, quod 
non ex imperio sed et Toluntate pnestatur, beneficium est. He has much more on 
the same subject 

♦ It is Wetstein's also: Sunt nimimm senri qui serviunt serviliter, hoc est 
qui nil nisi jussi faciunt: alii serviunt liberaliter, ut fllii qui, non exspectato maa- 
dato, ex generosa et nobili indole, sponte et injussi ea faciunt qu» utilia et Domino 
placitura credunt. Illos Ghristus hie perstringit et vituperat eo fine ut diacipulof 
ad alUorem gradum perducat. 

t At the same time, our translation makes it wear even a severer aspect than is 
need, while it has rendered lx« X^"' »^- '>'• ^- 'i ''^oth ke thank that servarU?*' thus 
seeming to cut off any recognition at all of the servant's work. It would be better, 
" Doth he count himself especially beholden to that servant V as Weisse gives it 
Weiss er dem Knecht besondem Dank? So Heb. xii. 28, tx^fitw x'^^^ which 
should be translated, '< Let us have the thankfldncsa." See Tittman's SynowfmM^ 
s. V. kxflot. 
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ipell as the other, should be set out, — that in hours when we are tempted 
to draw back, to shun and to eyade our tasks, we should then feel that a 
necessity is laid upon us, — ^that indeed while we do them willingly, we 
do them also the most acceptably : yet whether willingly or not, they 
must be done, — that we are servants who are not to question our Mas- 
ter's will, but to do it. Good for us it is that we should have the check 
of considerations like these upon us in such moments, and should thus 
be kept in the way of duty, till the time of a more joyful and childlike 
obedience again comes round. This fear does not exclude love, but is 
its true guardian : they mutually uphold and support one another ;* for 
our hearts, while yet they are not made perfect in love, are not suck 
that they can be presented with motives drawn only from gratitude and 
love. These indeed, must ever be the chief and prominent motive to 
obedience (Rom. ziL 1), and so long as they prove sufficient, the others 
will not appear ; but it is well for us that behind these, there should be 
other sterner and severer summonses to duty, ready to come forward and 
make themselves felt, when our evil and our corruption causes them to 
be needed. Well for us, too, is it, that while the Lord is pleased gra- 
ciously to acoept our work and to reward it, we should ever be reminded 
that it is an act of his free grace, of his unmerited mercy, by which our 
relation to him has been put upon this footing. For there is also 
another footing (that of the parable) upon which it might have been put, 
— ^yea, upon which, though he does not, yet we must evermore put it, so 
&r at least as is needful for the subduing every motion of pride and 
vainglory— every temptation to bring in God as our debtor because of 
our work, — ^which, inconceivable as it must appear when we calmly con- 
template the matter, is yet what men are evermore on the point of doing, f 
A more real difficulty in the parable, as it appears to me, is this, 
that of the first part of it (ver. 7, 8) the purpose seems, to commend pa- 
tience in the Lord's work^->that we do not desire to be dismissed before 
the time from our labors, or snatch too early at the reward; but rather 
take example from the hind, who only looks to rest and refresh himself 
when his master has no further need of his service : that, in the words 



* GnerriciiB (Bernardi Oper,, v. 2, p. 1028, ed. Bened.) : Neque enlm timer isto 
quern amor oastum ikcit, gaudinm tollit, sed cnstodit; non destroit, ted instratt;; 
non inamaricat, sed condit ; nt tant6 sit darabiliuB, quanta modestius, tant^ verius, 
quanta Bcveriiui, tant6 dulcios, quanta sanctiofl. 

t Ambrose {Ea^, in Lmc., 1. 8, c 82) : Agnoece ease te servum plorimii obse- 
qoiis defoBneratom. Kon te pneferas, quia filins Dei dioeris : a|;noflcenda gratia, 
fled non ignoranda natura. Neque te Jactes si bene senristi, quod ftcere debuifltl. 
Obseqnitnr sol, obtemperat luna, serviont angeli. . . . £t nos ergo non a nobis 
laudem ezigamns, nee pneripiamus judicium I>ei et praveniaams ssntentiiiu Judi* 
cb : sed rao tempori, sno Judici resenremns. 
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«f tiia ion of EHnfih (zL 20) wo laan to mx old in oar work, tnd ift 
long «l wo are here, ooa in one tuik bal a 8to|iidBg-ttone to anoAor. 
Bnoh vppmxn tho Inw on of tho tot port of the pa w Mo ^ th a t wo do no^ 
after we have made lonie esertfam, amalkr or greater, aeooont thai vi 
haveaefaumtoheeiemptedheneeforthfiiimitreniioaatoil; batonOa 
eontrary, efor, aa we have eormoimted one hiU of labor, peroeite a now 
one rising abofe il^ and gird ooraetfea for the aarmonntiiig of thai aUi 
Bot in the aeoond part (Tor. 9, 10) it is no longer this patient oontina* 
anee in weU«doing^ bat homility, that is eigoined. the oonftaaion tliat we 
are not ddng Ged a DiTor in aenring him, bat thai all we oan do ia of 
Moreat doty^-^that oar aerrioe at beat ia poor and of little Taloa I aop* 
poae, howefor, the eolation is, that impatienoe onder deferred reward, 
with the denre to be rdeaaed from labor, Offfinga fWnn ofer-eatiBiatian 
of oar work; while he who fbda thai aU whidi he haa yet done ialitlh^ 
that it ia all poor and mean, aa he will not ooont that it givea him a 
eUm h en o efo r wa rd to be exempted fWnn labor, bat will rather derire 
aome new field of labor where he may approve himaelf a better aerrant 
than he haa yet done, ao neither will he oonnt that it giyes him a right 
to oonsider Gk>d aa his debtor. The two wrong states of mind, springing 
from the same eyil root, are to be met by the same remedy, by the learn- 
ing to know what our actual relation to God Ib, — ^that it is ono of servants 
to a master, and being such, it precludes as alike from all right of claim- 
ing release when we please, and so also from all right to extol or exalt 
oarselves for the doing of that, which by the very laws of our condition 
we are bound to, — ^which not to do were great guilt, but which to do is 
no merit * 

With regard to the actual words of the parable, there is not much to 
remark. All are aware that the waiting at table with the dress suc- 
dnct was a mark of servitude,* which to keep in mind makes more won- 
derful the condescension of the Son of Ch>d in his saying, Luke xil 87, 
and in his doing, John xiii. 4. With regard to the confession wliioh he 
puts into the mouths of his discipleSjf " When ye* shall have done alt 
those things tMch are commanded you, saff;^ We are unprofitable ser- 
vants ;" we may truly observe, as many have observed before, if tliis they 
are to say when they have done all, how much more, and with how far 
deeper self-abasement and shame, when their consciences bear tiiem wit* 

« Yenema quotes fh>m Philo {De VUh Contempt,.) a passage conoeming the 
Egyptian Therapeut», which gives remarkable eyidence of this : "K^m^rm, S^ hA 

t AugusUne : Contra pestem tsiub glorin diligentlsslm* militans. 
% Bengel : IDser est quern Dominus servum famtUem appellat (Matt xxv. 00)^ 
beatos qui se Ipse. 
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ness, as his conscience must bear witness to eyery man, that so far from 
haying done all that was commanded, they haye in innumerable things 
grieyously failed and come short of their duty, of what they might and 
ought to haye done.* 

* Ci^jetAn : Quod igitor dicitor, Qaum feoeritlfl omnia, non idee dicitor, quod 
(kcturi essent omnia : sed qnod si etiam fkciont omnia, sed qnod quum merita 
habnerint facientium omnia prsecepta, recog;noBcant se seryoe inutiles ; nt k fortiori 
86 recognoscant minus quam inutiles, hoc est debitores et reos multomm, quas 
debebant seu debent fkccre.— Our Church in her 14th Article has used this parable 
against the Romish doctrine of works of supererogation. Ct Gbrharo's Z^oc 
7Voa.,loc 18, 0.8,(91 
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THE UNJUST JUDGE. 

Luke XYlii. 1-6. 

This parable is addressed to the disciples, and stands, as Theophylaet 
and others have noted, in closest relation with what has gone immediately 
before, with the description of the sufferings and distress of the last 
times, when even the disciples ^' shall desire to see one of the days of the 
Son of man, and shall not see it." (xvii. 22.) Then will be, according 
to the deeply significant image in use among the Jews, and sanctioned 
by our Lord, the birth-pangs of the new creation,* and the distresses of 
that time are the motive here set forth for prayer, — distresses which 
shall always be felt, but then at the last felt more intensely than ever. 
" He spake a paraMe unto them, that men ougfU always to pray" that 
men must tteeds pray always, if they would escape the things coming on 
the earth — that such was the only condition of their escaping. It is not 
so much the duty or suitableness, as the absolute necessity, of instan^ 
persevering prayer that is here declared.! Nor is this all that the par- 

* *Apxh Mwww, Matt. zxiv. 8. Compare John xvi. 21, and Rom. viii. 22, irSom 

t Compare two remarkable sermons by Chrysostom {De Precatume)^ which 
torn a good deal on this parable, and contain many remarkable things on the 
extreme needAihiess of prayer ; he calls it the medicine expelling spiritual sick- 
1 nesses — the foundation of the spiritual building — that to the soul which the nerves 
are to the body. He likens the man without prayer to the fish out of water and 
gasping for lifb — to a city without walls, and exposed to all assaults ; but from him 
that is armed with prayer the tempter starts back, as midnight robbers start back 
when they see a sword suspended over a soldier's bed. — Some have questioned 
whether these sermons are Chrysostom's, and the Benedictine editors (v. 2, p. 778) 
speak doubtfully, the main argument against them being, that Sennacherib is 
twice spoken of in them as king of the Persians, an error it is thought which 
Chrysostom could scarcely have committed. But if it is to be considered an error, 
It is quite or nearly as difficult to imagine any one else, who could write these 
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ble teaches, but it gives us farther some very deep iusight into the nature 
and essence of prayer. 

In this precept, to pray cUtoays* (with which we may compare 
Ephes. vi. 18 ; 1 Thess. ▼. 17), there is nothing of exaggeration, nothing 
commanded which may not be fulfilled, when we understand of prayer i 
as the continual desire of the soul after €k)d ; haying indeed its times 
of intensity, seasons of an intenser concentration of the spiritual life, but 
not being confined to those times ; since the whole life of the faithful 
should be, in Origen's beautiful words, one great connected prayer,t — 
or, as St. Basil expresses it, prayer should be the salt which is to salt 
eyery thing besides. "' That soul," says Donne, ^ that is accustomed to ,, 
direct herself to God upon eyery occasion, that as a flower at sun-rising, 
oonceiyes a sense of God in eyery beam of his, and spreads and dilates 
itself towards him, in a thankfulness, in eyery small blessing that he 
sheds upon her, . . . that soul who, whatsoeyer string be stricken in her, 
base or teeble, her high or her low estate, is eyer turned towards God, 
that soul prays sometimes when it does not know that it prays. "^ Many 
and most worthy to be repeated are Augustine's sayings on this matter, 
drawn as they are from the depths of his own Christian life. Thus, in 
one place, ^ It was not for nothing that the apostle said, ' Pray without 
ceasing.' Can we, indeed, without ceasing bend the knee, bow the body, 
or lift up the hands, that he should say, ' Pray without ceasing?' There 
is another interior prayer without intermission, and that is the longing 
of thy heart Whatever else thou mayest be doing, if thou longest after 
that Sabbath of €k)d, thou dost not intermit to pray. If thou wishest 
not to intermit to pray, see that thou do not intermit to desire — thy con« ^ 
tinual desire is thy continual voice. Thou wilt be silent, if thou leave 
ofif to love, for they were silent of whom it is written, ' Because iniqui^ 
shall abound, the love of many shall wax cold." The coldness of love is 
the silence of the heart — the fervency of love is the cry of the heari"^ 

sermons fidling into it. But it should be called a mistake ; the names of the three 
great Eastern monarchies were of oM oontiniiaUy confonnded, and this where it Is 
impossible that ignorance could have been the cause. Thus Darius is called (Ezra 
Ti. 22) king of Assyria and Artaxerxes (Neh. xiii. 6) king of Babykm; the ex- 
planation being, that the three first empires, as we call them, were considered not 
as different, but as one and the same emphre, continued under different dynasties. 
D'Herbelot {BtU, Orient., s. y. Nouh) mentions something of the sort as being the 
riew of the modem East: H &at remarquer ici, que les Orientaux comprennenl 
dans les dynasties des anciens Rois de Perse, les Assyriens, les Babyloniens, et ks 
ICedes. 

* Tirinos sets fbrth well this "always^ Non obstante tsedio, metu, tantatioiie. 

X Sermon XI. On the Purificatiou. 

% Enairr. in Ps, xxxrii. 10: Ipsnm desiderinm tuum, oratio tna est, el si oo» 
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But he who knew how eaaily we are pat off from prayer, and under what 
oontinoal temptations to grow slack in it, espeoially if we find not at 
onoe the answer we expect, warns us against this yery thing, bidding ns 
to pray always, and ^ not tofaint^^^ not to grow weary, since in due sea. 
son we shall reap if we faint not ; and in proof of this he brings forward 
the parable of the Unjust Judge, with whom the feeble importunities of 
the helpless widow did yet so mightily prevail, that they at length ex- 
torted from him the boon which at first he was determined to deny. 

None but the Son of God himself might have yentured to use this 
oomparison. It had been oyerbold on the lips of any other. For as in 
the parable of the Friend at Midnight we were startled with finding QoA. 
oompared to a churlish neighbor, so here with finding him likened to an 
unrighteous judge. Yet we must not Qeek therefore to extenuate— as 
some have been at great pains to do, and by many forced constructions 
— ^his unrighteousness ;t but on the contrary, the greater we conoeiys 
that to haye been, the more does the consoling and encouraging truth 
which the Lord would enforce come out, the more strong the argument 
for persevering prayer becomes. If a bad man will yield to the mere 
force of the importunity which he hates, how much more certainly will 
a righteous God be prevailed on by the faithful prayer which he loves4 
The fact that the judge is an unrighteous one, is not an accident cleav- 
ing to the earthly form under which the heavenly truth is set forth, and 
which would have been got rid of, if it conveniently could, but is rather 
a circumstance deliberately and voluntarily chosen for the mightier set- 
ting forth of that truth. In two strokes is described the wickedness of 

tinuum desiderium, continua oratio. . . . Frigus caritatis, silentium cordis est: 
flagrantia caritatis, clamor cordis est ; and elsewhere : Tota vita Ghristiani boni 
sanctum desiderium est ; and again : Lingua tua ad horam laudat, vita tua semper 
laudet. Cf. Ep. 130, c. 8. 

* *ZKKayt7r—a word of not unfVequent use with St. Paul, but elsewhere in the 
New Testament only here. Augustine {Enarr. in Ps. Ixv. 20), warns against the 
danger of this ^^ fainting ;" Multi languescunt in oratione, et in novitate suss con- 
versionis ferventer orant, postea languid^, postea frigid^, postea negh'genter; quasi 
securi fiunt. Yigilat hostis ; dormis tu. . . . Ergo non deficiamus in oratione : ille 
quod concessurus est, etsi difiert, non aufert. 

t For a monstrous specimen of the explanations, of which the aim is to get rid 
of tlie iJiiKla of the judge, see Theophylact (in loc.)— it is not, however, approved 
by him. It is also adduced by Pseudo-Athanasius {De Parab, Script.^ qu. 80), and 
mentioned in Suicer, Thes., a. v. Kptriit. It stands parallel with the extraordinary 
explanation of Nathan's parable of the Ewe Lamb (2 Sam. xii. 1), given by 
Ambrose {Apolog. Proph. David., c. 6). 

% Augustine {Serm. 116, c. 1) : Si ergo exaudivit qui oderat quod rogabatur, 
quomodo exaudit qui ut rogemus, hortatur 1 and TertuUian, on the holy violence 
of prayer : Haec vis Deo est grata. Clemens too (Potter's ed., p. 947) : Xo/pei 4 
6c^t rk rotavra ^rr^fityot. 
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tke earthly jndge : he ^feared not Godj neither regarded manV ^ Bk 
fBcured not God .*" all that Gbd's law had said conoerning the judge'a 
charge and the nnrighteous jadge's guilt, he counted light of (Exod. 
xxiii 6-9 ; Lev. xix. 15 ; Dent i 16, 17 ; 2 Chron. xix. 6, 7) ; nor 
merely was there wanting in him that higher motive, the fear of God ; 
but its poor and miserable substitute, the respect for the opinion of the 
world, was equally inoperative ; he had reached that point of reckless 
wickedness, that he was alike indifferent to either. And what was worse 
than all, he dared to avow this contempt to himself The case, there- 
fore, of any suppliant was the more hopeless, especially of one weak and 
poor — ^weak, so that she could not compel him to do her justice — and\ 
poor, so that she could not supply him with any motive, why for her sake 
he should brave, it might be, the resentment of formidable adversaries. 
Such, no doubt, is the widow of the parable, one ^ that is a widow in- 
deed and desolate." Many writers have noticed the exceeding desola- 
tion of the state of widowhood in the East, and the obviousness of the 
widow, as one having none to help her, to all manner of oppressions and 
wrongs ;* of this, the numerous warnings against such oppression which 
Scripture contains, are sufficient evidence. (Exod. xxii. 22 ; Deut xxiv. 
17 ; xxvii. 19 ; Mai. iii. 5, and many more.) 

How fitly then does this widow represent the Churchf under perse- 
cution, not necessarily under any particular persecution, but under that 
which is always going forward, the oppression from the adverse element 
in which she draws her breath. Nor need it be .only the Church at 
large which we see represented in her, but also any single soul in con- 
flict with the powers of darkness and the world. The adversary then 
(" your adversary, the Devil," 1 Pet. v. 8), is the prince of the darkness 
of this world, the head of all the powers which are arrayed against the 
manifestation of the kingdom of God either in a single soul, or in the 
whole world ; keeping down and, as fieur as it is allowed him, oppressing 
it; the spiritual Herod that is ever seeking to destroy the heavenly 
child. But the elect, they who having the first fruits of the Spirit, 



* For instance, Ward in his IUust,atums of Scripture from tke Manvters ami 
Customs of the Hindoos. Thus, too, Terence : 

Noo, ita ma Pii aiMDt, aaderet ftcere hac yidaa mulieri, 
Qua in me ftdt. 

t Augnstine {Enarr. in Ps. cxxzL 15) : Omnia anima qoss intelligit se desortam 
omnl anxilio nisi solius Dei, vidua est; . . . omnis Eodesia una vidua est, deserta 
in hoc seculo ; si sentit illnd, si novit vidnitatem soam : tnnc enim auxlliam prvstc 
est illi ; and Q^uest, Evang., 1. 2, qn. 45 : Ipsa ver6 vidua potest habere similitadi- 
nom Ecclesis, qoss desolata videtur donee veniat Dominos, qui tamen in i 
eliam nunc coram ejns gerit Cf. Isai. liv. 1-8. 

26 
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gTOftn within themselves, waiting their perfect redemption, are here rqh 
resented as in conflict wiUi those adverse powers, as suffering oppression 
from them ; till under the sense of that oppression, and of their help- 
lessness to effect their own deliverance, a cry is wrong out from them, a 
cry generally for aid, but chiefly for that aid which will be final and 
complete, the revelation of the Son of man in his glory,— even the cry 
of ^e Prophet, "Oh I that thou wouldst rend the heavens, that thou 
wouldst come down" (Isai. liv. 1), when the wicked shall fall and not 
rise again, when the Church shall be at rest, being for ever set free 
from all the enemies that are round about her. It would be a very im- 
perfect and slight view of those cries for deliverance, which occur so 
often in the Psalms and in the Prophets, to refer them to any particular 
and transient outward afllictions or persecutions which the Church or 
any of its members are enduring. The world is altoays^ whether con- 
sciously or unconsciously, whether by flattery or by hostile violence, 
oppressing the Church ; and Satan evermore seeking to hinder the man- 
ifestation of the life of Qod in every one of her members : and prayer is 
the cry de profundis which the elect utter, the calling in of a mightier 
to aid, when they feel the danger to be urgent lest the enemy should 
prevail against them. And the words in which their need finds utter- 
ance, *• Avenge me of mine adversary ^^^ wonderfully express the relation 
in which we stand to the evil of which we are conscious as mightily 
working within us ; — that it is not our very self, but an alien power, 
holding us in bondage, — not the very " I," as St. Paul (Rom. vii.) is so 
careful to assert, for then redemption would be impossible, but sin which, 
having introduced itself, is now seeking to keep us in bondage. It is 
one great work of the Spirit of God to make us feel this distinctness 
between us and the evil which is in us. The new creation is in this like 
the old, that it is a separating of the light from the darkness in the soul 
of man, — not indeed, as yet, an entire expelling of that darkness, but a 
disengaging of the light from it, so that the light being brought into 
direct relation with him who is the fountain of all light, may act as an 
opposing power to that darkness. The good and the evil in him are no 
longer in a state of blind contradiction, but of distinct self-conscious op- 
position. The renewed man knows that he has an adversary, but for 
his comfort, he knows also that this adversary is not his very self, but 
another, so that if he resist him, he will flee from him ; he knows that 
the power which that other exercises over him is an usurpation, and 
that it will be a righteous thing for God to cast out him who obtained 
that power by fraud and by violence ; and knowing this, he is able to 
cry, with the widow in the parable, " Avenge m^ of mine adversary^^ or 
rather, since men go not to a judge for vengeance, but for justice, — ^ Do 
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tt6 right on, deliver me from the oppression of, mine adversary."* And 
this is the same petition that we make daily, when we say " Deliver ns I 
from evil," or rather, "from the Evil One," — from him who is the 
sonroe and centre of all eviLf 

For a time the judge was deaf to the widow's petition ; <' He toould 
fwtfor a iohiUe?^ When it was said above that the strength of the par- 
able lay in the unlikeness between the righteous Judge of the world, 
and this ungodly earthly judge, it was not meant to be denied, — ^nay, 
this too is part of the teaching here, — ^that God often ^eems to man to r 
be acting as this unjust judge, to be turning a deaf ear to the prayer of 
his people. For even the elect are impatient under suffering and afflio- 
iion ; they expect a speedier deliverance than Gk>d is always willing to 
vouchsafe them ; they think they have a claim to be heard and delivered 
more promptly than God thinks good.^ They cry, and when they re- 
ceive no speedy answer, but are left, as it appears to them, long in the 
hands of their enemies, or in the furnace of affliction, they are tempted 
to hard thoughts of God, as though he took part with, or at least was 
contented to endure, the proud oppressors, while the cry of his afflicted 
people was as nothing in his ears ; they are tempted to say with the 
storm-tost disciples, " Carest thou not that we perish?" Now the para- 
ble is in fact intended, as we shall presently see, to meet this very diffi- 
culty and temptation, to which the futhful, suffering long under sore 
earthly trials, are exposed. — ^We have in ver. 4, 5, recorded, not of course 
what the judge spoke aloud, scarcely what he spoke in his own hearing, 
but the voice of his heart, as that heart spake in the hearing of God.^ 
" JBk said vnthin himself^ Though I fear not God, nor regard man, yet 
because this undow traudleth me, Iiaill avenge her, lest by her continual 
coming she toearyi me," He was not impelled in the matter by any 

* Schlensner, 8. v. M(«c^»: Aasere me Joredicando ab ii\{urii adyenarii met 
The Vulgate : Yindica me de advcrsario meo. 

t The analogy of other passages, Matt idii. 19, 89 ; Eph. vi. 16 ; 2 Thess. ill. 8, 
would lead us to translate in the Lord's prayer, wrnp^v not as a neuter, but 
masculine ; and all the quotations in Suiccr's Thes,^ s. ▼. show that it was so inter- 
preted in the Greek Church. 

X Augustine, Enarr. 2» in Ps, xxziv. 17. 

^ Bernard : Audit Deus in corde cogitantis, quod nee ipse audit qui cogitat. 

II He uses a very strong expression here, ^nmwtdfy, from dw^iw, the part of the 
fkce under the eyes. Wahl : ^fnnrtd{m, sugillo, ut suh oculis viyices et macube 
luridfe ezlstant. St. Paul uses the same word (1 Cor. ix. 27) to descrihe the hard 
discipline to which he suhmitted his hody. Both tiiere and here there is another 
reading, IvowtdC^ or iwntU^m^ instead of ^aMri^^W, which is not without some 
authorities in its fkvor. It is easy, howeyer, to see how, in the present instance, that 
reading arose, the transcrihers thinking this too strong an expression for any thing 
which the widow could effect; for how could she punish him till hit flu» 1 
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other moiive Aon » selfii^ regard Ibr his own ease and qniet ; but bil 
theae Bhould be continoaUy disturbed and broken in upon, he does her 
right, that so he may be rid of her, — ^that she may not plague nor Tex 
him any mere, as it was the same motive, thongh of eonrse in a mvoh 
milder form, which moved the disciples to ask for the woman of Canaan, 
that her pn^er might be granted : ^ Send her away, for she orieth after 
us."* (Matt XT. 23^) Indeed this parable and that miracle form alto- 
gether an interesting parallel (Compare Sirac. zxzr. 17.) 

Between the parable and its application, — ^that is, between yer. 5 
and 6, — ^it is likely that the Lord pansed for a while, and then again re- 
sumed his discourse : '^ HBor what the unjust judge saith ; and shall 
not God avenge kis own elect T^ In the first okuso of the sentence the 
emphasis should be laid on the word ^^ unjust ;" in the other, the epithet 
of goodness which should complete the antithesis is omitted, as being 
necessarily included in the name, God ; — ^if the unjust judge acts thus, 
shall not the just God avenge his own elect? And the antithesis is to 
be oarried through all the members of the sentence : the righteous God 
is not only opposed to the unrighteous judge, but the elect, the precious 
before God, to the widow, the despised among men ; their prayers to her 
clamor ; and the days and nights during which those prayers are made, 

black and blue 1 But the use of so strong a term is yery characteristic of the man 
described. Bengel : Hyperbole judicis iiyusti et impaticntis personaB conTenlena— 
it is exactly this exaggeration of language which selfishness uses in the things 
which threaten its own ease and enjoyment ; and we have numerous examples of a 
like usage of words ; thus crit^XXciy, to vex or annoy, means properly to flay ; and 
the Spanish ahorcar, used much in the same sense, means rightly, to put to death 
by hanging } and our English to plague, is properly, to lash ; and these examples 
might easily be multiplied. Bcza's translation, obtundat, is happy, — that word 
being used exactly in this sense : thus Terence, Ne me obtundas httc de re saepius. 
The assertion made by Chrysostom {De Laz., Cone. 3, c. 6), that it was pity which 
at length moved the judge, is totaUy without foundation, and opposed to the spirit 
of the parable. 

♦ The endeavor to obtain help or redress by long-continued crying, and by 
mere force of importunity,— to extort by these means a boon or a right which is 
expected fVom no other motives, is quite in the spirit of the East. Thus it is 
mentioned in Ghardin's Travels in Persia (I have not the book at hand to give the 
exact reference), that the peasants of the district, when their crops have failed, and 
they therefore desire a remission of the contributions imposed on their villages, or 
when they would appeal against some tyrannical governor, will assemble before the 
gates of the Schah's harem, and there continue howling and throwing dust in the air 
(Job ii. 12; Acts xxii. 23), and not be silenced or driven away, till he has sent out 
and demanded the cause, and thus given them at least au opportunity of stating 
their griefs ; or sometimes they would beset him in the same manner, as he passed 
through the streets of the city, and thus seek to gain, and often succeed in gaining, 
their point, not from his love of justice, but from his desire to be freed fitmi 
annoyance. See Burder's Orient. lUust., v. 2, p. 882. 
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to the oomparatively short tiae during which she with her importanitiei 
beset the judge. The oertainty that the elect will be heard rests net, 
howeyer, on their mighty and assiduous* crying as its ultimate ground, 
but on their election of God, which is, therefore, here brought especiallj 
into notice,! and they called by this name of Ood's elect, rather than by 
any other of the many titles that might at first sight have seemed equally 
appropriate :— just as in Daniel (^L 1) the deliverance of God's ser- 
Tants is traced up to the same cause ; ^ At that time,'' that is, at the 
time of extremest distress, ^ thy people shall be deliyered, every one thai 
shall be found toriuen in the book." Shall he not avenge them, asics the 
Lord, ^ though he bear long with them f " or since that phrase is mostly 
used in Scripture, to set forth the relation of God to the sins of men,— 
his patience in giving them time and space for repentance, — ^it would 
avoid perplexity if here another phrase were used, as for instance, 
"' though he bear them long in hand?" or ^ though he delay with them 
longf^^ that is, long, as men count length. He may be slack in aveng- 



♦ 'HpJpmx KtSi wvnrhs here = xiarrt^ of ver. 1. Our English " cry " is but a weak 
tranBlation of the original fiw. Tcrtullian translates it better bj magire ; it is a 
mighty crying (Gen. iv. 10; John iii. 8, LXX.; Jam. v. 4) which is here attributed 
Co the elect 

t Bengel {on Matt. zxiv. 22) : Ubi snpva robor fidelKim ordinarium excedit vis 
teatationum, electio allegatur. 

f The words tuA fuucfo^/iAv h^ ainots have created much difficulty. Some 
refer ainois to the oppressors, on whom the rengeance is taken, and pLcucpo^fiw is 
then iised in its commonest sense ; "ShaHnotGod avenge his elect, though he 
bear long with their oppressors 1" yet against this Wolf says truly, Impiorum, de 
quibus ultto sit sumenda, non meminit Ghristus. But fuuc^obupiiw need not be 
necessarily, differo uUionemj but merely difiero, patienter ezpecto ; see Heb. vi. 15; 
Jam. ▼. 7, 8 ; Job vii. 16 ; and especially Sirac. xxxv. 18 (in the Greek, xxxii. 18). 
Grotins seizes happily the point Arom which the two meanings diverge; he says: 
Est in hac voce dilatSonis significatto, quas ut debitor! prodest, ita gravis est ei qui 
vim patitur. Suieer, who has given rightly the meaning of the Lord's words 
(quamvis lontft ad vindicandum ipsos procedat), has (s. v. fuucp^^/A^v) a good and 
useful commentary on all the latter part of the parable. The proverb may be 
brought into comparison : Habet Deus suas horas, et moras.~Since the above waf 
written, I have seen an essay by Hassler {Tubing. Zeitsckr., 1882, Heft 8, pp. 
117-125), wherein he finds fault with this explanation, which he denies to lie in the 
words, and makes kJl itaicpo^'um^ h^ tArois a descripUon of God's patience witii 
his suppliants, as contrasted with the flretfol irritation of the Judge under the 
solicitations of her that beset him ; and the passage, in his view, might thus be 
translated, " Shall net God avenge his own elect, when also he is patient toward 
them V shall he not avenge them, and so much the more while their reiterated 
prayers do not vex or weary him, as that widow's prayers vexed and wearied the 
fudge — excite no impatience but only pity in his heart. Our Lord is then giving 
an additional motive why they should not flunt in furayer. There naay be a question, 
whether it is not the inleatioaof theYulgate to give this meanii^, when it tramlittis, 
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ing hia people as ^ men ceant slaekness," as compared witii their impai 
tienc^ and with their desire to be at once delivered from affliction ; bat) 
indeed, '^ he vnil avenge them speedily ^^^ not leaving them a moment lon- 
ger in the fire of affliction than is needful, delivering them from it the 
instant that patience has had its perfect work ; so that tb^re is, and there 
is meant to be, an apparent contradiction, while yet there is no real 
(me, between ver. 7 and that which follows. The relief which to man's 
impatience seems to tarry long, indeed arrives speedily ; it oould not, 
according to the far-seeing and loving counsels of God, have arrived a 
moment earlier.* We may find a practical illnstraUon of these words 
in the whole of our Lord's conduct with the family of Bethany (Jdin 
xL) in the depths into which he suffered them to be brought, before he 
arrived to aid ; just as, to take a milder example, it was not till Uie 
fourth watch, in other words, until the last, that he came to aid his dis- 
ciples laboring in vain against an adverse and perilous sea. (Matt. xiv. 
24,25.) 

The words with which the application of the parable concludes, 
" Nevertheless when the Son of man cometh^ sJiall he find faith on the 
earthV^ are perplexing, for they appear at first sight to call in question 
the success of his whole mediatorial work.f But though we have other 
grounds for believing that the Church will, at that last moment, be re- 
duced to a very little band ; yet here the point is not that there will be 
then few faithful or none, but that tlie faith even of the faithful will be 
almost failing ; — the distress will be so urgent, the darkness so thick, 
at the moment when at last the Son of man shall come forth for salva- 
tion and deliverance^ that even the hearts of his elect people will have 
begun to fail them for fear. The lateness of the help Zechariah (xiv. 

Et paticntiam habebrt in illis 1 and of Luther : Und sollto Geduld darQber haben 1 
but darflber is ambiguous. At all events this interpretation has no claim to be a 
new light thrown upon the passage, as the writer supposes. Romberg {ParergOy 
p. 14ft) had long ago proposed it, and Wolf ( Ctira, in loc.) is inclined to fall in 
with it, who sums up the meaning thus ; Paticntia igitur Dei hie refertur ad andi- 
tioncm prccum eiectorum, quod oppositum judicis injusti exemplum probabile 
reddit, qui non paticntcr audiebat vidute querelas. 

* linger {De Par. Jss. Nat., p. 136): Opponuntur sibi fuucpo^^v atque iw 
rdxti, illud fortasse ad hominem opinionem (ut sit, " si vel tardier videatur "), hoc 
ad sapiens Dei consilium referendum. Augustine {Eriarr. in Ps. xci. 6) has some 
admirable remarks on the impatience of men, contrasted with the seeming tardi- 
ness of God. 

t We learn from Augustine that they were used by the Donatists, in reply to 
the Church, when she pleaded against them her numbers and her universality 
(Omnes enim hajretici in paucis et in parte sunt: Erutrr. in Ps. xxxi 2). The 
Donatists answered (applying to their own day this prophecy concerning the last 
times), that the Lord himself had declared this fewness of the faithfUl ; how he 
should hardly find fkith on the earth. 
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1-5) describes, under the images of the old theocracy, — Jerusalem shall 
be already taken, the enemy shall be within its walls, spoiling and deso- 
lating, when the Lord shall come forth, his feet standing on the Mount 
of Olives, to fight against its enemies. All help will seem utterly to 
have failed, so that the Son of man at his coming will hardly find faith, 
or rather that faith, the faith which does not fieiint in prayer, with allusion 
to ver. 1, — the faith which hopes against hope, and believes that light will 
break forth even when the darkness is thickest, and believing this contin- 
ues to pray,* — he will hardly find that faith upon earth. The verse 
stands parallel to, and may be explained by, those other words of our 
Lord's : ^ ¥ot the elect's sake," lest their faith also should fail, and so 
no flesh should be saved, ^ those days shall be shortened."t (Matt 
xxiv. 22.) 

* Theophylact observes here on faith, as the one condition of prayer, itdcni$ 
xpocwxyis fia^poy koI KfnfwU ^ frttrrtt. And Ang:astine : Si fides deficit, oratio 
perit : quis cnim orat quod non credit 1 

t Vltringa's ezpktnation of the parable {Erkldr. d. Parab., p. 960, seq.) is 
curious. I should think it his own, and likely to remain so. The unjust judge 
represents the Roman emperors, the Importunate widow the early Church, which 
sought evermore to plead its cause before them, and by their interference to be 
delivered from ite oppressors. The emperors, after a long while, undertook its 
defence, ceasing themselves to persecute, and not suffering others any more to 
persecute it.— Yef stranger than this is the view of Iren«us (On. Hot,, 1. 6. c 
25), and of Hippolytus, or whoever else is the author of the treatise De AtUickristo, 
c 87. The widow is the earthly Jerusalem, Israel after the flesh, which, forgetftd 
of God, turns to the ui\just judge, that is, to Antichrist, for he is the despiser alike 
of God and men (ver. 2), for aid against him whom she fklsely believes her 
adversary, namely, Christ. They see an allusion to the last days and to the 
mighty part which, as they assume, the unbelieving Jews will have in the settinf 
up of Antichrist's kingdom. (John v. 48 ; Dan. viii. 12.) 



XXIX. 
THE PHARISEE AND THE PUBLICAN. 

Luke xWii. 9-14. 

The last parable was to teach us that prayer most be earnest and per- 
severing ; this that it must also be humble.^ Some have supposed, as, 
for example, Yitringajf that here too we ha^ jet forth before us the 
rejection of the Jew and the acceptance of the Gentile ; the Pharisee 
being the representative of that whole nation, which would have taken 
him as its most favorable specimen — the publican, of the Gentiles, 
with whom those despised collectors of customs were commonly classed ; 
the one glorying in his merits, proudly extolling himself above the sin- 
ners of the Gentiles, but through this very pride and self-righteousness 
failing to become partaker of the righteousness of God ; while the other, 
meekly acknowledging his vileness, and repenting of his sins, is justified 
freely by his grace. But the words with which the parable is intro- 
duced (vcr. 9), and which mUst give the law to its interpretation, are 
opposed to this view. It was spoken " unto certain which trusted in them- 
idves that they were righteous^ and despised otJiers ; the aim of it was to 

* Ang^ustinc finds a yet closer connection : Quia fides non est superborum sed 
humilium, prsemissis subjceit parabolam de humilitate contra supcrbiam. 

t Erklar. d. Par ah., p. 974. AugTistine too {Enarr. in Ps. Ixxiv. 8) thinks this 
application may be made, though it is not with him the primary : Hoc latins acci- 
pientcs, intelligamus duos populos, Judscorum et Grentium : Judieorum popolos 
Pharisaeus illc, Grcntium populus Publicanus ille. Judseorum populus jactabat 
merita sua, Gentium confidebatur peccata sua. So H. do Sto. Victore {AnncU. in 
Lalc.) : PharisfiDus, Judaicum populum significat, qui ex justificationis legibns ex- 
, tollit merita sua, et superbiendo recedit. Humiliatus publicanus, Gentilem signi- 
flcat : qui long^ h Deo positus, peccata confltetur, et lamentando propinquat Deo, 
et exaltatur. Schleiermacher also observes, that it contradicts the idea of a 
parable, that the Pharisee should here mean a Pharisee, or the Pharisees gener- 
ally ; but this objection yields to the fact, that the term parable is of yery wide 
■ignificatlon throughout the New Testament. 
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ovre a fiuilt which the Lord had noted in some of thoee that sarroanded 
him. He had seen in some of his disciples, displays of epiritnal pride, | 
—of self-exaltation, accompanied, as they always will be, with the con- 
tempt of others. There is no hint given in the context to lead ns to 
suppose that the relations of Jew and Gentile are now before him : he is 
dealing rather with a spiritual mischief, which he has observed showing 
itself in some of his own followers ; I say, in some of his own followers, 
because I cannot for an instant conceive that by the example of a Pharisee 
he is warning and rebuking the Pharisees. It would have been to no 
profit to have held up to these the spectacle of a Pharisee praying, as 
this one prays in the parable. They would have held it only most na- 
tural and proper, that he should have prayed in this fashion.* There 
would have been for them no conviction of sin, but only for a disciple, 
for one who had advanced much further in spiritual insight, though in 
danger of falling back into pharisaic sins. Such a one would only 
need his sin to be plainly shown to him, and he would start back at its 
deformity. He would see the Pharisee in himself, and tremble and 
repent 

" ISjdo men went up into the temple to pray^^ we are to suppose at one 
of the fixed hours of devotion (Acts iii. 1), ^ the one a Pharisee and the \ 
other a Publican;" a Brahmin and a Pariah, as one might say, if preach- 
ing from this Gospel in India — the Pharisee, a specimen of that class of 
men, who, satisfying themselves with a certain external freedom from 
gross offences, have remained ignorant of the plague of their own hearts, 
and have never learned to say, Deliver me from mine adversary, who # 
do not even know that they have an adversary ; the other, the represen- 
tative of all who, though they have much and grievously transgressed, 
are now feeling the burden of their sins, and heartily mourning them, 
who also are yearning after one who shall deliver them from those sins, 
and from the curse of God's broken law. The parable would make us ' 
feel how much nearer is such a one to the kingdom of God than the 
self-complacent Pharisee, or than any who share in the spirit and tem- , 
per of the Pharisee, — ^that he indeed may be within it, while the other is 
without.f 

* Or to take another view of it, which is Mr. Greswell's : " Of what use in a 
moral point of view wonld it be to hold np to the Pharisee the true picture of 
himself and his sect 1 or what hope conld there be of correcting his characteristic 
▼ices, whatever they were, by laying; them bare, and exposing them openly and 
nakedly before himself 1 Such an exposure might be well calculated to irritate 
and offend, but not to reform or amend them; for it cannot be supposed that they 
would willingly be parties in their own disgrace or patiently acquiesce in thefar 
own condemnation." See also p. 248, note, some important remarks on the 
question how (hr this is a parable proper or not. 

t Gregory the Great (ilfor«/., 1. 19, c 21) wittily likens this Pharisee, and tO 
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It ii a miBtake growing out of finrgetliilneM of Jewiah uid eirij 
OhriBtiftB oastonui, when some oommentaton see in the &et that tlM 
Pharisee prayed standing, an evidenoe already manifesting itself of his 
pride.* Even the parable itself oontradiets this notion, for the pnUi- 
ean, whose prayer was a hnmUe one, stood also. But to pray standing 
was the manner of the Jews (1 Kin. viiL 22; 2 Ghron. tL 12; Matt 
TL 5 ; Mark zi. 25) ; thongh in moments of a more than ordinaij hnmi- 
liation or emotion of heart, they changed this attitude for one of kned- 
bg or prostration. (Dan. vL 10 ; 2 Ghron. vL 13 ; Acts iz. 40 ; zz. 36; 
zzL 5.) The term station (static) passed into the usage of the Christian 
Ghorch ; it was so called, as Ambrose ezplains it, because standing the 
Ghristian soldier repelled the attacks of his spiritoal enemy ; and on the 
Lord's day the faithfiol stood in prayer, to commemorate their Savioor's 
resurrection on that day; through which they, who by sin had Men, 
were again lifted up and set upon their feet.f Some haye combined the 
words somewhat differentiy, and rendered the passage in this way; 
^ The Fharisee stood by himse^^ and prayed." There would be cer- 
tainly something morally striking in this construction of the passage, 
indicating as it would tiiat the Pharisee, — ^the separatist in spirit as in 
name,^ and now also in outward act, — desired to put a distance between 
himself and all unclean worshippers (see IsaL Izv. 5); but the other 
construction, it is generally agreed, should be adhered to. 

His prayer at first seems to promise well ; "• God, ItJuink thee," yet 
its early promise quickly disappears : under the pretence of thankful- 
ness to God, he docs but thinly veil his exaltation of self ; and he can- 
not thank God for what he has done for him, without insulting and cast- 
ing scorn upon others. He thanks him indeed, but not aright ;|| for the 

who, because of their victory over certain temptations, are exalted with pride, and 
80 perish through their very successes, to Eleazar, who killed the elephant, but 
was himself crushed by its fklling body (1 Mace. vi. 46) : In prselio clephantem 
feriens stravit, sed sub ipso quem eztinxit, occubuit. 

* Tirinus : Pharisapus stans superbo et erecto animo, quasi Dcum ad judicium 
provocans : so also Theophylact. It is possible however, the word may be emphatic, 
—lie stood forward prominently so that all men might see him as ho was engaged 
in his devotions (see Matt. vi. 6), which would then contrast with the fuucpS^ef 
iffT^s, and the whole attitude of the publican ; on which see Cyprian, De Oral. 
Dam., ad init. ; and Ambrose, De Off. Minist., 1. 1, c. 18, ^ 70. 

t See Bingham's Chris. AnU., b. 18, c. 8, ^ 8. 

^ So Cameron and J. Cappcllus in the Crit. Sac., who make irp6s lain*^r=jNiy 

^ Hesychius : ^apia-aior ii^pi(rfi4wos, fUfitpifffUyos, Ka^ap6s. St. Bernard observes 
how he isolates himself in his prayer : Gratias agit non quia bonus, sed quia solus, 
non tam de bonis quos habet, quiim de malis qu89 in aliis vidct. 

II Augustine says here {Serm, 115, c. 8), with an eye to the Pelagians, the 
Ingrati gratise : Quid est ergo qui impi^ oppugnat gratiam, si reprohenditor qui 
superb^ agit gratias 1 
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PhariBees, as OrotioB well observes, '' did not exclude the dirine help. 
Bat they who allow it and use this language, are frequently ungrateful 
to it, allotting, as they do, to themselves the first share in virtuous ao- 
tions, to Grod the second ; or so recognizing oommon benefits, as to avoid 
fleeing as suppliants to that peculiar mercy, which their own sins re- 
quire."* Thus it was with him: but the right recognition of God*s' 
graoc will always be accompanied with deep self-abasement, while we 
0(mfess how little true we have been to that grace, — how infinitely short 
we are of what we ought to, and might, have been, having had such help 
at command ; and moreover we shall thank him as much for our needs, 
for the sense of need which he has awakened within us, as for the sup- 
plies of grace which he has given us. But this Pharisee thanks Grod 
that he is '' not as other men^^ as the rest of men, dividing the whole of 
mankind into two classes, putting himself in a class alone, and thrusting 
down all besides himself into the other class ; his arrogance reaches even 
to such a pitch as this ; he in one class, all the world besides in the other. 
And as he can think nothing too good for himself, so nothing too bad of 
them ; they do not merely come a little short of his excellencies, but 
they are " extortioners, unjust, adulterers." And then, his eye alighting 
on the publican,! of whom he may have known nothing, but that he was 
a publican, he drags him into his prayer, making him to supply the 
dark background on which the bright colors of his own virtues shall 
more gloriously appear — ^and in the blindness of his heart finding, it 
may be, in the deep heart-earnestness with which the penitent was beat- 
ing his breast, in the fixedness of his downcast eyes, proofs in confirma- 
tion of the judgment which he passes upon him. IHs, thank God, has no 
need to beat his breast in that fashion, nor to cast his eyes in that shame 
upon the ground ; he has done nothing to call for this. 

So perfect is he in regard to the commands of the second table. He 
now returns to the first ; in that also he is without bhune. " I fast twice > 
in the tveck," He is evidently boasting of his works of supererogation. 
According to the law of Moses, but one fast-day in the year was ap- - 

^ There is an interesting anecdote told of the writer of these words, which 
connects itself with this parable. At Rostock, where he was overtaken by a 
mortal illness on his way to Sweden, he was attended on his death-bed by a 
Lutheran clergyman, named Quistorp. When this last reminded him, with the 
fidelity duo to a dying man, on the one side, of all his sins known and unknown, 
and on the other, not of his merits and reputation which filled the world, but only 
of the grace of God in Christ Jesus, as of the one way of salvation, and of the 
publican who had known how to lay hold of that way, Grotius replied, " I am that 
publican," and so expired. Quistorp has himself given the account in a letter to 
Galovius, the old antagonist of GroUus. 

t Augustine {Eiuur, 1* in Ps. Ixx. 2) : Hoc Jam non est exsuHare, sed iOi 
fultaro. 
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pointed, the great day of atonement* (Ler. x^ 29 ; Nnnt zxiz. 7), Iml 
the more religions Jews, both those who were so and those who would 
seem so, and especially the Pharisees, kept two fiuts weekly,t on the 
second and fifth days in the week. Thus does he : nor is this all : ^ i 

I gifce tithes of all that I possess ;":( ^^ ^^ commanded only to tithe the 
frnit of the field and produce of the cattle (Nam. xTiiL* 21 ; Dent 
xiy. 22 ; Lev. zxtIl 30), but he tithed mint and cnmmin (Matt zziiL 
23), all that came into his possession, down to the trifles on which there 
was question, even in ^e Jewish schools, whether it was needful to tithe 
them or not. (Hos. xiL 8.) He would therefore in both respects lay 

I claim to doing more th^ might strictly be demanded of him ; he would 

' bring in Qod as his debtor ; turning those very precepts concerning 
&sting and paying of tithes, which were given to men, the first to waken 
in them the sense of inward poverty and need, the second to bring ^em 

• to feel that whatever they had, they were debtors for it to Grod and 
stewards of his, — ^turning even these into occasions for self-exaltation, 
and using them to minister to his arrogance and his pride. Acknow- 

( lodgment of wants or confession of sin, there is none in his prayer, if 
> prayer it can be called, which is without these. ^ ^^ Had he then no 
sins to confess ? Yes, he too had sins, but perverse and knowing not 
whither he had come, he was like a patient on the table of a surgeon, 
who should show bis sound limbs and cover his hurts. But let G-od cover 
thy hurts, and not thou : for if, ashamed, thou seekest to cover them, 
the physician will not cure them. Let him cover and cure them ; for 
under the covering of the physician the wound is healed, under the cov- 
ering of the sufferer it is only concealed ; and concealed from whom i 
from him to whom all things are known." H 



♦ Called therefore ri trriartioy Acts xxvii. 9 ; and by Philo, rntrrtiat ioprfi. 

t The Latin Fathers are led astray by the rod cafifidrov here (in the Vulgate, 
in sabbato), and understand the Pharisee to say that he fksted twice upon iki 
Sabbaik.—ihoMgYi it is difficult to g:ue8s what they could have understood by the 
twice fasting upon one day. (See Augustine's Ep. 36, c. 4.) But the week was 
entitled, ra aififiara, or sometimes as here, rh cdfifiaroy, deriving its title from its 
chiefcst day, as on the other hand the Sabbath was called ifiSofjuis* 

% "Oaa KrwfuLi, which should be rather, All that I acquire, or, All that I earn 
(quae mihi redeunt). It is only the perfect Ktierrifiau which means, I possess, — in 
other words, I have earned. All the English translations, with the Vulgate (quse 
poBsidco), share in a common error. 

§ Augustine {Serm. 290, c. 6) : Rogare veneras, an to laudare 1 totum te ha- 
bere dixlsti; nihil tanquam egens petisti. Quomodo ergo orare venistil And 
Serm. 115, c. 6 : Parum est, non Deum rogare sed se laudare ; insuper et rogantt 
insultare. 

i! Augustine (Enarr. 2* in Ps. xxxl. 2), who has in the same place much more 
that if excellent on this parable. See, also, Serm, 851, c. 1 : Non enim ille Pfaari* 
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It aggravates our sense of the moral outrage which is involved in the 
Pharisee's contemptuons allusion to his fellow-worshipper, if we keep in 
mind that in this last we are to see one who at this very moment was 
passing into the kingdom of God, who had come in the fulness of a con- 
trite heart, to make, as I think evidently is meant, the first deep oonfes- 
mon of his sins past which had ever found utterance from his lips, in 
whom under sore pangs the new man was being born. How horrible a 
thing does the Pharisee's untimely scorn appear, when we think of it, 
mingling as a harshest discord with the songs, the Te Deums of angels, 
which at this very moment hailed the lost which was found, the sinner 
that repented. For " the publican standing afar off," though, as Augus- 
tine observes, not afar off from Qodj for the Lord is nigh unto them that 
are of a contrite heart, '' taould not lift up so much as his eyes* unto 
heaven," to the dwelling of the Holy One, for he felt as the prodigal, 
that he had sinned against heaven (Luke xv. 18), as Ezra when he ex- 
claimed, ^ my God I am ashamed, and blush to lift up my face to 
thee, my God : for our iniquities are increased over our heads, and our 
trespass is grown up unto the heavens." (Ezra ix. 6.) He stood ^ afar 
off" not that he was a proselyte or a heathen, or had not full right to 
approach, for undoubtedly he also was a Jew ; but in reverent awe, not 
presuming to press nearer to the holy place, for he knew something of 
the holiness of God, and (which always exactly keeps pace with that | 
knowledge) of his own sinfulness and defilement : he felt that his sins 
had set him at a distance from God, and until he had received the 
atonement, the propitiation which he asks for, he could not presume to 
draw near. Moreover, he " smote upon his breast," an outward sign of \ 
inward grief or selfaccusationf (Luke xxiii. 48), as one j lodging him- 
self, that he might not be judged of the Lord, and who would acknow- 
ledge how much heavier strokes might justly come upon him, — at the 

MBua tam sua sanitate, qukm morbonun alienonim comparatione gaudebat. Utfllua 
autem illi erat, qnoniam ad n<edicnm yenerat^ ea de quibos legrotabat confitendo | 
monstrare, quam dissimolare a mlneribus sois, et de cicatricibus alienis andere 
gloriari. Non ergo mirom, si pnblicanas magis cnratus abscessit, qnem non pndnit 
wtendere quod dolebat. Cf. Ghrtsostom, De Pomit.f Ham. 2, 4. 

♦ ''Not so much as his eyes "— fkr less then his hands and his conntenaiice, which 
yet would be usually lifted up in prayer (1 Tim. ii. 8; 1 Kin. viii. 64; Heb. xii. 12; 
Ps. xxYiii. 2) ; which no doubt the Pharisee had lifted up In his. The feeling, that 
in the eyes cast down to the ground is the natural expression of shame and humi- 
liation, is permanently embodied in the word irai^cia, from icard and ^f . Gt 
Tacitus {Htst. 4, 72) : Stabant conscientia flagitii msBStSB Axis in terram oculis. 

t Augustine {Serm. 67, c. 1) : Tundere pectus, quid est, nisi Brgeie quod latet 
fn poctore, et evidenti pulsu occultum castigare peocatum; for as elsewhere he 
•ays: Quid est homo poenitecs, nisi homo sibi hrasoensi Bengel: Ubi dolor, ibi 
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Bftme timo ^saying, God be meretful^ to me a dnner^^ or ^U> me, the 
einfttl one f for as the other had singled himself out as the most emi- 
nent of saints, or indeed as the one holy one in the world, so the publi- 
can singles himself out as the chief of sinners, the man in whom all sins 
have met — a characteristic trait I for who at that moment when he is 
first truly convinced of his sins, thinks any other man's sins can be 
equal to his own ? 

And he found the mercy which he asked ; his prayer like incense 
ascended unto heaven, a sacrifice of sweet savor, while the prayer of 
the other was blown back like smoke into his own eyes ; for " God re- 
sisteth the proud, but giveth grace unto the humble:" ^ I tell you this 
i man toent doum to his house justified rather than the other,"X Not 
merely was he justified in the secret, unsearchable counsels of Ood, but 
he " toent doivn to his house justified^ with a sweet sense of a received 
forgiveness shed abroad upon his heart ; for God's justification of the 
sinner is indeed a transitive act, and passes from him to its object. The 
other meanwhile went down from the temple, his prayer being finished, 
with the same cold, dead heart, with which he had gone up. Christ does 
not mean that one by comparison with the other was justified, for there 
are no degrees in justification, but that one absolutely was justified, was 
contemplated of God as a righteous man, and the other was not ;^ so 

* 'IA«(<r;^Ti. The selection of this word is very observable : see Passow, who 
without any reference to Scripture, shows how thjiffKofuu implies not reconciliation 
only, but reconciliation effected through some gift, or sacrifice, or offering ; so that 
Cocher {Analcda, in loc.) has right when he says : Earn vocis iKdff^n vim esse, ut 
causam meritoriam propitiationis, nempe cruentam Christ! passionem et mortem, 
simul comprehendat et indicet. 

t Augustine (In Evang. Jok., TVacl. 12) : Qui confitetur peccata sua et accn- 
8at peccata sua, jam cum Deo facit. Accusat Deus peccata tua : si et tu accusas, 
coiy'ungeris Deo. Quasi duae res sunt, homo et peccator. Quod audis homo, Deis 
fecit: quod audis peccator, ipse homo fecit. Dele quod fecisti, ut Deus salvet 
quod fecit. Oportet ut oderis in te opus tuum, et ames in te opus Dei. Cf Serm. 
86, c. 11 ; and Enarr. in Ps. Ixvi. 5. Of this publican he says {Enarr. in Ps. 
xxxix.) : Sibi non pacebat ut ille parceret, se agnoscebat ut ille ignosceret, se 
pnniebat ut ille liberaret. 

:(: The reading 9€hKai»fi4yos , , . ^ iKuvos ; which is the lectio rccepta of our 
Greek Testaments, has, I believe, no MS. authority for it whatever. It was an 
unauthorized emendation in the Elzevir edition, which has since held its place in 
the text. The question lies between the readings ^ ykp iKttvos, which has far the 
greater amount of outward authority in its favor, but is hardly intelligible, and 
mp* iK€7vov, which, with less external support, has yet been received, as it seems to 
me rightly, into the text of the later critical editions. It is probable that IlAP 
having by mistake been written TAP, the insertion of ^ and the change of iKtamw 
Into iKtXvoi followed, as needful to make the words render up any sense at all. 

% It is characteristic that this should be denied by nearly all the chief com- 
mentators of the Roman Church, though in fact this is the very truth which the 
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that here the words found their fdlfilment, " He hath filled the hungry 
with good things, and the rich he hath sent empty away ;" '^ Though the 
Lord be high, yet hath he respeot unto the lowly, but the proud he 
knoweth afor off." (Ps. exxxviii. 6; Isal Ivii. 15 ; 1 Pet. v. 5, 6.)» And 
the whole parable fitly concludes with that weighty saying, which had 
already formed part of another of the Lord's discourses (xiv. U), and 
which, indeed, from the all-important truth which it contains, might well 
have been often uttered : ^ For every one that exalteth himself shall he 
abased^ and he that humbleth himself shall be exalted ;" f words which 
here form a beautiful transition to the bringing of the children to Jesus, 
the incident next recorded by our Evangelist. 

parable is to teach. Thus Maldonatos: Non significatur aut pnhlicanom yer^ 
Justiflcatum fUisse, ant ver^ damnatnm Pharisaeum, quanquam ita Euthymios 
intelligit. He might have added many more who so understand it ; Tertullian, fbr 
instance {Adv, Marc, 1. 4, c. 86), affirms : Alteram reprobatum, alteram jastifica- 
tom descendisse ; and Aagastine : Nam superbia in Pharisseo de temple damnata 
descendit, et hamilitas in pablicano ante Dei ocnlos approbata ascendit. 

* Augustine says of these two in the parable {Enarr, in Ps. zciii. 12) : Ille 
tuperbos erat in bonis factis, ille humilis in malls fkctis. . . . Placuit Deo magis 
humilitas in malis factis, qudm superbia in bonis. These are striking words, yet 
will not bear any close examination. There may be, arid toas here, a hamilitas post 
mala &cta, but there is no hamilitas in malis fkctis, since in every sin there is a 
root of deadly pride out of which it grows, a daring of the creature to lift itself up 
against the Creator ; and again, there is no possibility of a superbia in bonis, since 
they cease to be good in which this pride mingles. 

t Augustine : Yidete, fhttres, miraculum magnum, altos est Dens ; erigis te, et 
fVigit a te ; homilias te, et descendit ad te ; and of this Pharisee {Enarr, 2* in Ps. 
xxxi. 4) : Noluit humiliari conf^ssione iniquitatis suie ; humiliatas est poodere 
manftsDeL 



XXX. 
THE POUNDS. 

Luke xix. 11-27. 

The chiefest purt of what might else have been said upon this parable, 
has been anticipated in that of the Talents. The reasons for laming 
this to be not the same, but another parable, have been already given. 
Not to speak of the many and important variations between the two- 
variations 80 important that the two accounts can scarcely be records «f 
the same discourse — the parables bear the most decisive marks, each 
one, of its adaptation to the peculiar circumstances under which it is 
recorded as having been spoken ; while in each case, the other would 
not fit the time or place at all so well* But on this matter it will be 
needless to repeat, save exceedingly briefly, what has been already said. 
We are first informed what the motive of the parable was : " He added 
and spake a parable^ because he was nigh to Jerusalem^ and because they 
thought that the kingdom of God should immediately appear?^ It was 
uttered then to repress impatience, to teach the need of a patient waiting 
for Christ, and not merely that, but also of an active working for him 
during the time of his absence : such was its aim as regarded those who 
had joined themselves entirely to him, and Lad placed themselves to him 
in the relation of servants to their Lord and Master. But he had also 
other hearers on this his last journey to Jerusalem, such as had not in- 
deed thus attached themselves to him, but a multitude drawn together by 
wonder, by curiosity, and by other mingled motives. These, though 
now having a certain good will toward Christ and his doctrine, and 
though being, so long as they were in his presence, to a considerable 
degree under his influence, yet not the less were exposed to all the evil 
influences of their age, and liable to be drawn presently into the mighty 

* Chrysostora {In Maith. Horn. 78) distinctly affirms them to be different, and 
had not Augustine believed them so, we may confidently assume that in his work, 
De Consensu Erang., he would have sought to bring them into harmony. 
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•tream of hostility which was now mnniDg bo fiercely and so fast against 
him: and this especiaUy, when in his own person he was no more 
among them, when his death had seemed to belie his lofty pretensions. 
For them is meant that part of the parable (ver. 14^27) concerning the 
citizens who hated to have their conntryman set oyer them as their king, 
and as soon as he had withdrawn from them for a while sent after him 
messages, disclaiming him for their lord, but who at his return paid the 
fearful penalties of their hatred and defiance. 

In the great Roman empire, wherein the senate of Rome, and after- 
wards its emperors, though not kings themselves, yet made and unmade 
kings, such a circumstance as that which serves for the groundwork of 
this parable can have been of no unfrequent occurrence. Thus Herod 
the Great was at first no more than a subordinate officer in Judada,^ and 
flying to Rome before Antigenus, was there declared by the senate, 
through the influence of Antony, king of the Jews. In like manner his 
son Archelaus had personally to wait upon Augustus in Rome, before 
he inherited his father's dominions, which he then did, not indeed as king, 
but only as ethnaroL History furnishes many other examples, for it 
was felt over the world, in the words of the historian of the Macca- 
bees, '^ whom they [the Romans] would help to a kingdom, those reign, 
and whom again they would, they displace." (1 Mace. viii. 13.) That 
he who should thus seek and obtain a kingdom was one well-bom, a 
^nchUman^^ is only what we should naturally expect, as it would be little 
likely that any other would lift his hopes so high, or would have such 
probability of being unable to maintain himself on his throne, as would 
render it likely that the higher authority would install him there. Nor 
is this circumstance without its deeper significance, for who was of such 
noble birth as he, who, even according to the flesh, came of earth's first 
blood — was the Son of Abraham, the Son of David ; who was besides 
the eternal and only-begotten Son of God ? 

The kingdom which this nobleman goes to receive, can scarcely be, 
as some understand it, another kingdom, at a distance from the land of 
his birth, but rather he goes to receive the investiture of that kingdom, 
whereof before he was only one of the more illustrious citizens, and 
which after a whUe he returns to reign over as its king. Either sup- 
position, it is true, would suit hi& case, whom this nobleman represents : 
he went to be enthroned in his heavenly state, and in heaven to rule i 
over all as the Son of man (Heb. ii. 7, 8) ; thus Theophylact explains 
it But it might with equal truth be said that he went to receive solemn 
investiture of that earthly kingdom, which he had purchased with his 
blood, and which hereafter he shall return and claim as his own, sitting 

* First Procurator; afterwards, a*gTif>> t » 
27 
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on the throne of hi8 father David ; — and the eironmstances of the narr^ 
tiye evidentlj point to the last as the correcter view of the matter. It 
was not oyer strangers, bat over his fellow-citizens, that the noblenuui 
departed to solicit a dominion— else would there be no meaning in thdr 
message, ^-We tvill not have this man to reign oner us ;" whether these 
words imply, as generally taken, that they, hearing of his purpose to go 
and solicit the kingdom, give him notice beforehand that they will yield 
him no obedience, that however he may receive at other hands the do- 
minion over him, they will not acknowledge his rule, nor own alle^gi* 
anoe to him, — or whether, as is more probable, it is a message, or an 
embassage rather, which Uiey send to the court whither he has gone, to 
anticipate and counter-work him there, to declare how unwelcome his 
exaltation would be ; — ^ We do not desire that this man should be made 
our king."* It was exactly thus that a faction of the Jews, in the 
case of Archelaus, sent ambassadors to the court of Augustus to accuse 
him there, and if possible to hinder his elevation over them. So again 
we find him on his return exercising kingly functions among his fellow- 
citizens — setting his servants over five cities, and over ten — having 
power of life and death, and executing extreme judgment on those that 
had refused to admit his authority. There can hardly then be a ques- 
tion but that the kingdom which he goes to receive, is not any other, 
but that very same of which he was himself originally a citizen. 

Before however he went, '' he called his ten servants" or rather, ten 
servants of his,t " and delivered them ten pounds^ and said unto tlwm^ 
OccupyX tiU I come^ The sum here delivered to the servants is very 
much smaller than that which, in St. Matthew, the man who was travel- 
ling into a far country committed to his servants' keeping ^ This is at 
once explained, if we keep in mind how that parable was spoken to the 
apostles, who of course had received infinitely the largest gifts of any 

♦ The speaking of him in the third person, "this man" (rovroy), seems a strong 
confirmation of this view, and irp€<rP€ia is an embassage rather than a message. 
(See Luke xiv. 82.) 

t Besides that the original requires this, it would bo absurd to suppose that, 
with the immense households of antiquity, which, as Seneca says, were nations 
rather than families (see Becker's GaUus^ v. 1, p. 106), this nobleman, of con- 
sequence enough to be raised to a royal dignity, had but ten servants belonging 
to him. 

t IlpayfiaTflffaardtf employ in trading. " Occupy" is here a Latinism. Thus, 
oocnpare pecuniam, because money in business, or put out to interest, does not lio 
Idle, is in fact occupied or employed. So in North's Plutarch, p. 629, Phocion 
refusing Alexander's gift, says, " If I should take this sum of money and occupp ii 
not, it is as much as I had it not." 

^ A talent was = £242 16s. ; a pound (mina) = je4 Is. Sd. (See the Diet, of 
Or. and Rom, Antt., 8. v. Drachma, p. 860.) 
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from Clirist, while this is spoken to the disoiples generally, whose facul- 
ties were comparatively fewer. How remarkable is this still ministry, 
these occupations of peace in which the servants of the future king should 
be engaged, and that too while a rebellion was going on. A caviller 
remarkably enough asks, " Why did he not distribute weapons to his 
servants ? Such would havo been under present circumstances the most 
natural thing to have done." Doubtless the most natural^ as Peter felt 
when he cut off the ear of the servant of the high priest, as all have felt, 
who have sought to fight the world with its own weapons, and by the 
wrath of man to work the righteousness of God. Such identifying of 
the Church with a worldly kingdom has been the idea of the Papacy, 
such of the Anabaptists. Men in either case feeling strongly that there 
must be a kingdom of God, have supposed that it was immediately to 
appear (ver. 11), and that they, and not Christ himself, were to bring it 
into this outward form and subsistence — instead of seeing that their part 
was, with the still and silent occupation of their talent, to lay the rudi- 
ments of that kingdom, and so to prepare the world for its outbreaking, 
— ^which outbreaking should yet not actually come to pass, till the Pling 
returned in his glory. 

The Jews were especially Christ's fellow-" ct^tzen^," for, according to 
the flesh, he was of the seed of Abraham, a Jew and a member of the 
Jewish polity ; — and they hated him not merely in his life, and until his 
departure out of this world, but every persecution of his servants — the 
stoning of Stephen — the beheading of James — the persecutions of Paul, 
and all the wrongs which they did to his people for his name's sake, and 
because they were his, were each and all messages of defiance sent after 
him, implicit declarations upon their part, " We vnU not tiave this man 
to reign over W5." And Theophylact well observes, how twice this very 
declaration found formal utterance from their lips, — once when they 
cried to Pilate, " We have no king but Csesar ;" and again, when they 
said, " Write not. The King of the Jews." When we give this parable 
a wider range, and find the full accomplishment of all which it contains, 
not at the destruction of Jerusalem, but at the day of judgment, — and 
it is equally capable of the narrower and the wider interpretation, — then 
these rebellious citizens will no longer be merely the Jews, but all such 
evil men, as by word or deed openly deny their relation and subjection 
to Jesus, as their Lord and King (in this different from the unfaithful 
servant, for he allows the relation, and does not openly throw off the 
subjectron, but yet evades the obligation by the false glosses of his own 
heart), and their message will have its full and final fulfilment in the 
great apostasy of the last days, which shall be even as this is, not an 
evading merely of the subjection due unto Christ, but a speaking of 
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great things against him (Bey. xiiL 5, 6 ; Dan. viL 25)^ not merely diso- 
bedience, but defiance, even sach as shall not be content with resisting 
his decrees, but shall anticipate and challenge him to the conflict : '' The 
kings of the earth set themselves, and the rulers take connsel togetheri 
against the Lord and against his Anointed, saying, Let us break their 
bands asunder, and cast away their cords from us." 

On the following verses (15-23) there is little to say which has not 
been said in another place. At his return, the nobleman distributes 
praise and rewards to them that have been faithful to him whil^ he was 
away, — ^punishments, more or less severe, to them who have abused the 
opportunity, and taken advantage of his absence.* The rewards which 
he imparts to his faithful servants, are royal, and this consistently with 
the royal dignity, with which he is now invested ; he sets them over 
cities :f while the rewards imparted were quite different in the other 
parable (Matt. xxv. 14-30) — for there the master being but a private 
man would have no such power of setting his servants in high places of 
authority. This is worthy of notice, as an example of the manner in 
which each parable is in perfect keeping and harmony with itself 
through all its minor details, which is another reason for believing them 
originally distinct from one another. The rewards too, as they are 
kingly, so are they also proportioned to the fidelity of the servants : he 
whose pound had made five pounds was set over five cities, — he whose 

* This, of course, is borrowed fVom the life, and is what often must have hap- 
pened. "We may compare the conduct of Alexander, rewarding and punishing 
i after his return from his long Indian expedition, from which so many in Western 
Asia had believed that he never would come back. (See the Bishop of St. Da- 
vid's Hist, of Greece, v. 7, p. 6C, seq.) 

t Such a method of showing grace to servants was rfot uncommon in the East. 
Barhebraus (quoted by Havernick, Camm. ub. Dan., p. 87) tells of a slave, who, 
giving proofs of his prudence and dexterity in business, his master, the Sultan 
Zangi, exclaimed, " It is fit to give such a man as this, command over a city," and 
at once he made him governor of the Kurisch, and sent him thither. — I cannot find 
the force in these words, " Have thou authority over ten cities, &c.," which Mr. 
Greswcll docs, when they supply him with a convincing argument in favor of the 
millennial views {^Exp. of the Par., v. 4, p. 501), for why should this image of 
ruling over cities be interpreted literally 1 nay, being found in a parable, must it 
not be accepted as an image only, which we are not to hold fast in the letter, but, 
on the contrary, must seek to exchange for the truth which underlies it 1 That 
truth certainly is, that he who is faithful in a little here (and all here is little com- 
pared to what is coming), to him much will be intrusted in a fixture age. But 
more than this, or what that much will be, is in no wise defined, though this, 
which Bengel notes on these *' ten cities, ^^ is doubtless true : Magna rerum ampli- 
tudo ac varietas in regno Dei, quamvis nondum nobis cognita. "We only know, in 
Calvin's words: Nunc tanquam absentia negotia laboriob^ curamus: tunc ver6 
ampla et multiplex honorum copia ei ad manum suppotet, qui magnified nos 
ezomet. 
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pound had made ten was set over ten. We hear nothing of the other 
seven servants, but need not therefore conclude that they had wholly 
lost or wasted the money intrusted to them ;* rather that the three who 
eome forward are adduced as specimens of classes, and the rest, while 
all that we are to learn is learned from the three, for brevity's sake are 
omitted. — Those who stand by, and who are bidden to take his pound 
from the slothful servant,! and give it to him that had shown himself 
the faithfulest, or, at least, the ablest of all, are clearly the angels, who 
never fail to appear and take an active part in all scenes descriptive of 
the final judgment.^ 

When tae king has thus distributed praise and blame, rewards and 
penalties, to those who stand in the more immediate relations of ser- I 
yants to him, to those of his own household, — ^for the Church is the 
household of God, — he proceeds to execute vengeance on his enemies, 
— on all who had openly cast off allegiance to him, and denied that they 
belonged to his house at all. (Prov. xx. 8.) At his command they are 
brought before him, and slain before his face ; as their guilt was greater, 
so their punishment is more terrible than that of the slothful servant. 
In the Marriage of the King's Son (Matt. xxii. 1) the vengeance on the 
open enemies goes before that on the hypocritical friend or servant ; — 

* Thus Ambrose (Ep. in Luc., 1. 8, c. 95) : De aliis siletur, qui quasi prodigal 
debitorc^, quod acccperant, perdidcrunt. 

t It is characteristic that the ffovUdptoy (sudarium) which, not exerting himself, 
this idle servant does not need for its proper use (" in the sweat of thy face shalt 
thou eat bread/' Gen. iii. 19), he uses for the wrapping np of his pound. That he 
had it disengaged, and so free to be tamed to this purpose, was itself a witness 
against him. 

i Dschelalcddin, whom Yon Hanmier speaks of as the great religious poet of 
the modem East, has an interesting little poem resting on the same idea as that of 
the present parable, — namely, that of lifb with all its powers and faculties, as a 
sum of money to be laid out for God. As it is brief I will subjoin a translation, 
made, indeed, through the German. (See Ruckert's Gedichle, v. 2, p. 461.) 

O thou that art arrived in being's land, 

Nor knowest how thy coming here was planned ; 

Prom the Schah's palace to life's citj, thou 

On his affairs wert sent, at his command. 

Thee thj Lord gave, thj faithfulness to prove, 

The sum of life, a capital in hand. 

Hast thou forgotten thine intrusted pound 1 

Stunned with the market's hubbub dost thou standi 

Instead of dreaming, up and purchase good ; 

Buy precious stones, exchange not gold for sand. 

Thou at the hour of thy return wilt see 

Thy Monarch set, with open book in hand. 

What thou from him receivedst, he will bring 

To strict account, and reckoning will demand : 

And a large blessing, or a curse from him, 

Thy faithfulnMi or iloch will then commaiid. 
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here it follows after. This Blajing of the king's enemies in hispresefiu 
is not to be in the interpretation mitigated or explained away, as though 
it belonged merely to the outer shell of the parable, and was only added 
because such things were done in Eastern courts (1 Sam. z. 27; xL 
12; Jer. liii. 10), and to add an air of truthfulness to the narratire. 
Bather it belongs also to the innermost kernel of the parable. The 
words set forth, fearfully indeed, but not in any way in which we need 
shrink from applying them to the Lord Jesus, his unmitigated wrath 
against his enemies, — ^but only his enemies exactly as they are enemies 
of all righteousness, — ^which shall be revealed in that day when grace 
shall have come to an end, and judgment without mercy will have be* 
gun.* (Rev. xiv. 10.) All this found its nearest fulfilment in the 
overthrow of Jerusalem, and in the terrible calamities which went be- 
fore and followed it : that was, without doubt, a coming of Christ tQ 
judgment ; but it will find its full accomplishment, when the wickedness 
of an apostate world, having come to a single head, shall in that single 
head receive its final doom, — in the final destruction of Antichrist and 
his armies. 

* Augustine often uses this and the parallel passage, Matt. xxii. 13 (as Qm, 
Adv. Leg. et Proph., 1. 1, c. 16; Con. Faust., 1. 22, c. 14, 19), in argument with the 
Manichfeans, wljo, contrasting the severity of the God of the Old Testament with 
the lenity of the God of the New, would have proved that they were not, and 
could not be, one and the same. But, he replies, there is no such contrast. Aa 
there is love in the Old Testament, so there is fear, and that which should awaken 
fear, in the New : and he alleges the terribleness of this doom in proof The 
Manichaeans could not betake themselves to their ordinary evasion, that the pas- 
sage was an interpolation or a corruption, as they accepted the parables (see Augus- 
tine, Con. Faust., 1. 82, c. 7) for part of the uncorrupted doctrine of Christ.— "We 
may compare Heb. i. 13, '< till I make thine enemies iky footstool" and we learn 
from Josh. z. 24, what the ima^ is, that lies under these words. 
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■^Tlijii book it a Tvprlnl of an Engli»li work. Hie auLhur U TrtAe9$eit uf Dkvii l> In K1dc*i Col 
if*, Loodoo, fti»(l !• ih« »uii]»r ot a itt^ntlanl i^ork, &!■ i rv)iriDi«d in IhiB country, ua i)te * l'ar«lite 
*ruuf Lord.* VVa hxtm exa.mibtfd ihe bfwk bciotiit ut with *t>m<> titdo blLvntioii ; stid l««l ^raliSecH at 
Lhfl mulu urtba vxitnim&ttiiEi. Wo have nutlituj^ in tlie Knglitb Jibnf ua^e, nn this fub^ect,. wbidl 
?■■ eompaxe in e!»borat«tte»i and triiieiil vdue wuh Uie >4rufk ul' Mr. TrenrJi. tine »ty1« olf' treti-lmevil 
•doptod by Mr. Trench it plmro mud iBCMilrar^ ruUowitis the couric of tlie ScrfpUire DKmtiv«, and it 
Miiwiitly mptikigi<tie^ DitHciiUim aT« itiet Btid rleiirrer away wilh m rcucliltiest that »buwa famtlianty, 
■Ot ooly with tiia recurdi tli«iiifelve». but wstli the itiiiitat ibfin le tiix^Njloirrcafcl tuutffjvirrinwi U> whicii 
|]m7 bare^Tven fiir. Ttw aiilhiiir rebe* wurh un lh» aiitliorty of the Father*. tJu it vvidcnily f*- 
miliar with. Urteir, 'o uinie rcnivclci, incomfiaraMe urodiirtoDs^ I'tanicularly wiib flie wnlingv nf thai 
eletif tbrnker and tnoitet in tiieitiC'gy, Aii£u*tiiie, Lii^hvpur Ihp^ii^ TIr^o ancient WTitinn he ui«f 
afiffn by way of ilUittraliLmi very apily. ilr. T. i» Ikrriktar, ■**» vfith ihe prudu<-t]oit« of tbe Gerniaa 
IbaoUif^iaiu, and. niakta gnod vve i»t tfiern in hi* Nolct, now bi coofitliti^ th«m, now by aildiiriDf 
tlivir t«tiimony in ti^p^Hirt of hi* own vicwt, V\i.ih<'Ul tliit knuwlc(lg« ot what the Germttnii hava 
•aid, no man, of the prefect da}^^ need expect, we may aaie y *a>,to <>onirtbol« any thm^ rvally 
■daoL^rlike^ laloable^ rtr jiertnaneiiL to theulugicai iJtvratum, Mt. Ticnch kctuWA well die truth of tbrn 
ttnortiun. ladt>«cl. Hie mo*! valuntnk fugfefrtJon* in hit prewnt work L*af the matk of their (lermaa 
Drivin, Not thai the wnter hm borrowed witli'iut Ju« credit frutn olben ; but he baaliecuiine imbued, 
by Dtfe plan o( ktudvi With tho cntiral i|;iint uf bi« [na»leri. 

^'The Miracles treated uf are tbirty-ibree m uumiwi. There h p/eGxed to th* rriiiin body iif tbe 
Wor)i, a Preitmiuarj^' l^Iuay on Aliracli*^ in whirh ilw aollKir disrvurwea in an inlierviting and majilerly 
nmnaor on the nx l'ollh/w»ng pirtRb: aS) their N»ri3« ; b.| tiieir Nature ; c,) tlieJr Auiht>rity A.} ih« 
ETangelicat compared with oiber Uyclat; «•/ AMaja]iJi on them; f,.) tlieir A^wlogntic VVurth.— The 
bouk u oeatly bound in muilin.** 

**Tbi* k t work of great ]earnin|;, erincfnf alio o« the pari of Ui« author, much thunght and rn- 
flneljoa^ lie draws very large y fr^irn the FaUieri of the liburch, both for bii opiniottf and elucidM 
tl«a% and lo a Cburchman eniiecially^ iit ti ]i> r»*ewied uf ninth kiterest and many nltractionf. Tba 
•tyle 14 clear and ueri'utij.,. aiti tho writer evidently fonJ of literary and theolugreal rnearch, wlioe 
mind §e«nis to haic beeo fully and inteiweH' niTcupied with the tubiect. He«tatc< hit opinionj bcddly' 
■nd ii nut aihaened to acknLiwled;;o> the dilTereat t^Mirrei wlienra they are derii'vd, ile has, in tha 
amaunt ejif inielii^nrtt h« ba* cuniienied and cummuntrate'd in thii volom«| bean of f^reat aaiilanca 
to the bron of uicTpd lore, &ad tlie iubject which lie hM ehoeen for dltcuMtoii it of itwlf of to im* 
pcMiu^ a character^ at to cunonand in bit nuulert their tixed intcnit and attantion, Buiue havn to^ 
atdarttJ thu wark i« unequalled uJt thii tubject" 

^Tbt IkmiIi coilai&i a MeMniinary easay on the niirnei of mirachst; tbe miira^lei and nature; tha 
flVlbortty of iba oiiracle; the et^anfotical compared with otber cydetof miractot i the auaiiltt ua Uj» 
■haalat, and the apoSofatio worth of tho miraclet, 

**Tbe miraclet uf our Saviour «r& then treated af in their order^, «onim«nciu"' with tbe Water mate 
WiH at Caaat ^^^ coaciudio^ with the secund Miracubui DiaugM uf Fubea ; tbrrty-ihra* tn 
numbof. 

**That tbu part of the Sacred Tlfttary la the l^tgitiinale theme of a \rork, lucb as thi§ rlainit to ba^ 
M ap;)arrnL CbrJit*! Miracle* form a dittiact feature of the' hiitory ti hi* niiition upon earth. It b 
that leatiiie of hit public life which altractt the attention of tire world, and cliAltetifea tbe rli^aai 
KfUtiny. If thi* •cmtiKj rocc—da in proving their irenuinenflai,f2ie eiaims of Jeitu ai th« Sariour of 
the woff'd an for ever tibliriwd ; afnce when once pruved genume, they are miraclet Ui 04, pjieeiaely 
•» rnueb ai to tht]ee wbo witli tliaijr own eytt looked upon lEeiiv 

M In the treatment of iheae «ubjo<rti Ihe autlior aial:»t a eritieall aximination of the text, illuttrainj 
wttk copious note*, ao at lo p'are befot* tbe madar a. full exuaat^on of all tbe ^ircurnilnnre* atteni^ 
i9§ Iht rairacla. The practical at weJil m fOiMral decifo 01 luch a iniraclie it alto fnlly jiiumted out, 

''"''* kder i» put ia poscaiou of (he acopa and beafinf of this part of the wark ol uur t^aviou^ 
Kid bv ilaalf, 

1 Ibe Jull understand rnj of the New Te«tan>ent «uch a ttvattte «t thii would teem necmaa^f 
) bc»ok will undiitibtediy be found 1 weloiMiaie aid io the Biblical aludent tba Sabbaib Bthmd 
eacnnr, an I Lb* lenertvl render^" 



D. APPLBTOir S aOMPAXTB PUBUOATIOKB. 



ITakabU JUhr ^tTas^. 



APPLETON'S MODERN ATLAS OF THE EARTH. 

With an AJphabetical Index of the Latitudes and Longitudes of 81,000 Flaoaa 
TEIBTT-FOXm BEAUTIFULLY EJSTORAVRD AND COLORED MAPS, 
With Temperature Scales. 
8to. sixe, bound in 1 toL English 8va Price, only |3 5a 

** Nothing ooold be more beautiful than the style in which this ezceedixigly yaluable worl 
•<it6cL It is done in the Tery first style of art» and prepared with a care and attention that iii 
greatest possible accuracy. "Besides the thirty-four oeautifully engraved and colored map% wi 
paratiTe scaler it contains an alphabetical index of the latitudfes and longitudes of 81,000 plae 
Atlas of this diaracter, corrected up to the present year, conyenient in size, and in eveiy ' 
mirably fitted for the study, the librazT, or the school-room, we regard as indispensablei 
•peak for it the attention oi our readers/* — Churchman. 



APPLETON'S COMPLETE ATLAS OF THE WORLD 

An Introduction to Physical and Historical Geography, and an Alphabetical Index of th« L 

of 72,000 Phices. 
SIXTT'ONE ELEGANTLY ENGRAVED AND COLORED MAP& 

WITH OOSIFAKATIVX BOALXS. 

1 yoL, 4to., half mor. gilt edges^ |9. 
This larger and more elaborate Atlas, contains yery full Statbtical and Gheographicil di 
addition to the Maps, which are yery eareftilly colored. 



LOWEY'S TABLE ATLAS, 

CONSTRUCTED AND ENQRA VED FROM THE MOST RECENT A UTHOBJT. 

By J. W. LOWRY, F. K. G. a 

Wmi A COPIOUS INDEX. 

100 Maps^ bound in one volume 4to. Price, |5. 



ATLAS OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 

By professor KOEPPEN. 

with oopioub illustbatiys tsxt. 

Oneyolumo 4to., half bound. Price, % 



BLACK'S GENERAL ATLAS OF THE WORLD. 

Comprehending 71 Maps, engraved on steel, in the first style of the art^ 

By SIDNEY HALL, Esq. 

fftw edition, embracing all the latest discoveries, obtained from Government Surveys^ £ 

recent Travel, and other sources. With Geographical Descriptions, and an 

Index of 66,000 Names. Folio, half morocco, |12. 



FINDLAY'S CLASSICAL ATLAS, 

TO ILLUSTRATE ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 

OompriMd in 26 mapi^ showing the Various Divisions of the World as known to the Asoient 

posed firom the most authentic Sources. 

WITH AW nrnxx of ram avoixiit and modkrn naxu. 

A yo\. aya VioK bound |8 
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